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INTRODUCTION 

After the completion of his first fMgnum opus, the History 0/ 
Ferdinand and Isabella, W. H. PreKott allowed himself a 
sabbatical year of repose. He did very little writing with 
the exception of a three-decker review of Lockhart's Life of 
Scott for the North American. But he cast about anxiously 
for a new subject upon which to expend another five or six 
years of concentrated study. Conscious though he was of a 
slight tendency to prosiness, he seems to have thought that 
literary history was more in liis line than history proper, and 
he began collecting books with a view to an extended kind of 
critical and roundabout volume on Molidre and his comedy, 
wluch “ would make an agreeable book for the parlour table.” 
A useful article was eventually manufacture out of the 
raatenal, but the project raclte into thin air as Prescott 
came to realise the vast amount of liler.rry wealth, transcend¬ 
ing even that of the fabled silver niincs, that awaited the 
explorer of ancient Mexico. Serious difbculties, bibliographical 
and personal, confronted the hardy adventurer. Owing to 
the grave defect of his eyesight, which prevented him from 
reading more than one hour in the twenty-four, he was practi¬ 
cally debarred from libraries and archives, and had to depend 
upon books or manuscripts in his own possession being read to 
him aloud. The requisite material would be hard to collect. 
Fortunately Prc.scotl's means were ample, and he never bad 
to write against time for money. In the second place, a 
rumour, which proved to be well founded, luod reached him 
that Washington Irving was meditating a book upon the self¬ 
same subject. In dealing with both these obstacles Prescott 
showed characteristic determination. This is how be aildresscd 
himself to Irving:— 

" Soon after I bad despatched their Catholic Highnesses, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, I found the want of my old com¬ 
panions in the long hours of an idle man's life, and, as 1 looked 
round for something else, the history of Cortfis and Pi/arro 
struck me as the Ixst subject, from its growing out of the 
period 1 had become familiar with, as well as from its relation 
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X Conquest of Mexico 

to our own country. I found, too, that I had peculiar facilities 
for getting such books and manuscripts as I needed from 
Madrid, through the kindness of Senor Calderon, whom you 
know. 

The only doubts I had on the subject were respecting 
your designs in the same way, since you had already written 
the adventures of the early discoverers. I thought of writing 
to you, to learn from you your intentions, but I was afraid 
it might seem impertinent in a stranger to pry into your afiairs. 
I made inquiries, however, of several of your friends, and 
could not learn that you had any purpose of occupying your¬ 
self with the subjects; and, as you had never made any public 
intimation of the sort, I believe, and several years had elapsed 
since your last publication of the kind, during which your 
attention had been directed in another channel. I concluded 
that you had abandoned the intention, if you had ever formed it. 

" 1 made up my mind, therefore, to go on with it; and. as I 
propo.sed to giv'e a pretty thorough preliminary view of the 
state of civilisation in Mexico and Peru previous to the 
Conquest, I determined to spare no pains or expense in 
collecting materials I have remitted three hundred pounds 
to Madrid for the purcha.se and cojiying of books and manu¬ 
scripts. and I also sent for I-ord Kingsborough's and such 
other works relating to Mexico as I can get from London. I 
have also obtained letters to individuals in Mexico for the 
purpose of collecting what may be of importance to me there 
Some of the works from London have arrived, and the drafts 
from Madrid show that my orders are executing there. Such 
works as can be got here in a pretty good collection in the 
lollegc librarv I have already examined, and wait only for my 
books from S|)am.'’ 

In reply to this, Irving, after exjiressing his unworthiness to 
undertake a theme so mountainous, vast, and inaccessible as 
that of the Mexican Conquest, steps aside with a magnanimity 
which Prescott endeavours, without complete success, to 
acknowledge gracefully in the last paragraphs of his Preface 

■■ The manner,” wiiles Irving. " in which you have e.xecuted 
your noble History of I'rrdinand ar.d Isabella gave me at once 
an assurance that you wcie the man to undertake the subject. 
Your letter shows that I was not wrong in the conviction, 
and that you have already set to work on the requisite pre¬ 
parations. In at once yielding up the thing to you. I feci 
that 1 am but doing my duty in leaving one of the most 
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magnificent themes in American hisfor>' to be treated by 
one who will build up from it an enduring monument in 
the literature of our country. I only hope that I may live 
to see your work executed, and to read in it an authentic 
account of that conquest, and a satisfactory discussion of the 
various questions which since my boyhood have been full of 
romantic charm to me. but which, while they excited my 
imaginations, have ever perplexed my judgment." 

This correspondence passc<l about Christmas 1838. by which 
time Prescott had already been excavating wiUi a view to 
foundations for a pieriod of not less than six months. He w.is 
just forty-two when he entered upon his Mexican labour, for 
he was born at Salem in .May 1796. and Time had m.uiifestly 
been shaking his dredger over him when he finally c.ame up 
out of the pit in August 1843. It took him nearly two years 
to get the prchimn.iry m.itcri.al together and. even then, it 
took him another year and a half to finish the Introduction, 
or preliminary book upon the Aztec civili.sattoii prece<ling the 
Conquest. He had intervals of hstlessness during which he 
suffered terribly from self repro.ich. When once he got to 
work u|)on the Conqiiistadores. however, he proceodeil rapidly. 
He was lucky m being able to draw ujion new sources of 
information in regard to the transcrijits he obtaineil from the 
MS. collections of J U. .Muiioz. Vargas y Ponce, and of .M.irtin 
Fernandez de Navarrete. a late Sp.imsh Hakluyt and president 
of the Koyal Academy of History at .M.idrid. to whose chair 
at the French Institut I’rescott himself eventually succeeded 
The luxuriance of the subject adajitcd it to the author’.s 
symmetrical and slightly llorid eloquence, but it also insjiired 
his genuine enthusnasm. and it is olten thought that his style 
reached its happiest development in his Conquest 0/ Mexico 
This, at any rate, w.is the ojunion of the select, historic.il public 
when the book ajiiic.ued in New York (H.irjxir) and London 
(Bentley) m November 1843 I-'ive thou.sand were sokl in 
America alone by the end of Ajiril 1844. A second edition w.is 
called for in England e.irly in .May. Another edition w.is 
disjxiscd of in Pans and several translations were mailc. three 
into Castiluan alone. The judicious Hallam. .Milman (in the 
Quailerly), Tyllcr. Kogers, and the other jiundits gave it the 
solemn meed of their approval.* That Pre.cott had never l>ccii 

• The Alhenixum, alter reprovinz II.>• author for alighting the dignity 
of History gives in a second notice a g'Ksd aconint of the new autlioriUes 
utihsed m the three volumes (nth November 1S43J, 
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to Mexico and studied the ground topographica]|)' seems to 
have occurred to no one. llie freshness and frc^om of h» 
descriptions, especially of scenery, battles, and marches, struck 
every one with admiration, and his general style and manner 
was regarderi as richer, freer, muie animated, and more graceful 
than It had been in his Ferdinand and ItabeUa Conscientious 
to the marrow in every department of his work, and rigorous 
to a fault in every vanety of self-disciplinc, I-’rescott toiled 
almost incredibly to prevent hts style appearing trap soigne 
Me urges himself unceasingly in his di.iry to write w itli freedom, 
to cultivate homeliness; " I will wnle eurrmle ealaino, " “don’t 
qiiiddie,’’ “bother euphony, it is lost in the m.css," "do 
not poddrr over the style “ It must have cause>l him an 
exf|iiisitc delight when the pompous Mallam rebuknl him for 
being collix|Uial in a footnote. Ihc book ccrt.iiiily won a 
bigger audiciirc than its predecessor. The general vcniict 
was and has lemained to this day that it reads like a romance 
" No such charming wntcr has risen to chroiiiele the history 
of the country dining the l.ist three hundred and fifty vears ’’' 
It IS a matter for iinivers.d regret that he concludes the story 
with the death of iTrnaiulo Cortes 

I'lestolt’s preliiiiinary survey of .Mexican civilisation, his 
inythological conclusions more es|iei i.illy, neeil a gtxxl deal 
of levisioii in the light of siibseqiieiit n'vsircli,- but it is doubt¬ 
ful if Ills general iiiirrative can be siiivrsetlnl We have, of 
coiiise, to allow for his strong conservatii’e bias and his 
piofoiimi rrs]M-ct for e.stablishei| reputations ami military 
exploits. Ilie “ Historsulores I'ntiiitivos" fascinateil him 
VO much that he leaves a ginxl deal to be desired in reganl to 
the " lontiol " wliirli he established over them and ihe liust- 
worthnicss of their esidcnce As a pictiirtM|iie chronicler, 
however, he leases excenhngly little to be desired, and the 
Biihrnt fe.itiirrs of his narrative stand out .cs \ividly now os 
when they Inst tixik shape in his " iioctogi.iph " 

l-i'i details as to the historian’s career, the sequence and 
niter lelation of his works, and the pkuse allottisl to him by 
iiiiNlern liistoric.il riitics, the nsider must lx* referml to the 
|tm<ent writer's IiitOHliictioii to the Conqut Uo/ I'ctu ^ I'or the 
conteiiqxn.iiv chronicles, ii|x>n which tlie work w.is primarily 
Ixised, lie iniist refir to the twenty-seomd and twenty-third 
volumes of the HiUiohfa Je .iulores Espaiioles, published by 

‘ Mrs. Alee Iwvrdir, Afetien m / taw il. iqoi. 

* .sw publisher's note infra, * Escrynun's Library, joi. 
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The anricnt city of Mexico nivcrcd the simr N|Hit ouniinVii 
by the modem ca|)it.il. The "rcat i.uiww.iv< toiiclied it iii 
the same points; the <>trevts ran in much the siiiic dim lion, 
nearly from north to south, and from e.i^t to west; the • athmiral 
in the plasa mayor stands on the same i;round that was aivered 
by the temple of the Aztec war-|!od, and the four primi|Ml 
quarters of the town are still known amnn^ the Indians by their 
ancient names. Vet an Aztec of the days of Montezuma, could 
he behold the modem metropolis, whuh has risen with such 
phocnix-like splendour from the ashes of the old, would not 
recognise its site as tluit of his own Tenochtitlan. Fur the 
latter was encompassed by the salt floods of Tezeuro, which 
flosred in ample canals through every part of the iity; while 
the Mcxiio of our day stands hi;:h and dry on the in.iiiiland, 
nearly a league distant, at it. teniie. from the watir. The 
eausc of this ap|>,irent ihaiue in its pieilmn is the diminution 
of the lake, whuh. from tlic. ra]iii!itv of ivaimiation in the e 
elevated regions, had lieionie pimptihle In fore the (onijiiest. 
but which has since been grc<uly acteicrated by artificial causes ‘ 

The average level of & Tezcucan lake, at the present day, 
is but four feet lower than the great square of Mexico.* ' 

• The lake, It seems, had peicepbbly shrunk before the Conqnrst 
the tatiniony of Uoblima, who entered the country soon af ti r 1 • 

Hist, de Ins Indios, MS.. Parte 3, cap. 6 

• Humbiddt, Eisai Pobtiqiie, tom. 11 p 4 S rort's sii|ip'i»>| 
woe icnlar m this lake. (Kel S<.:. -ip l.onii/ um, p mi) 
sonlv puiiles the leaned Martvr (De inhe Smo, ihr s. 'ap V 
has awn than ooe phibwoplier sinre, whom it has led to sp> ■ ulate • 
anbtemneous communication with the o^ean* What the iffner.il called 
"tidei" was pndiably the periodical swells caused bv the |ircsalriiie of 
certain mniUr winds 
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^nsiderabljr lower than the other great basins of water which 
kt found in the valley. In the heavy swell sometimes caused 
by Img and excessive rains, these latter reservoirs anciently 
overflowed into the Tescuco, which, rising with the accumu¬ 
lated volume of waters, burst through the dikes, and, pour^ 
into the streets of the capital, buried the lower part of the build¬ 
ings under a deluge. This was comparatively a l%ht evil, when 
the houses stood on piles so elevated that boats might pass under 
them; when the streets were canals, and the ordinary mode of 
conununication was by water. But it became more disastrous, 
as these canals, filled up with the rubbish of the ruined Indian 
dty, were supplanted by streets of solid earth, and the founda- 
tioiu of the capita] were gradually reclaimed from the watery 
element. To obviate this alarming evil, the famous drain of 
Huehuetoca was opened, at an enormous cost, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and Mexico, after repeated inunda- 
tioiu, has been at length placed above the reach of the flood.' 
But what was gained to the useful, in this case, as in some 
others, has been purchased at the expense of the beautiful. 
By this shrinking of the waters, the bright towns and hamlets 
once washed by them have been removed some miles into the 
interior, while a barren strip of land, ghastly from the incrusta¬ 
tion of salts formed on the surface, has taken the place of the 
glowing vegetation which once enamelled the borders of the lake, 
and of the dark groves of oak, cedar, and sycamore which threw 
their broad shadows over its bosom. 

The chinampas, that archipelago of wandering islands, to 
which our attention was drawn in the last chapter, have also 
nearly disappeared. These had their origin in the detached 
masses of earth, which, loosening from the shores, were still 
held together by the fibrous roots with which they were pene¬ 
trated. The primitive Aztecs, in their poverty of land, availed 
themselves of the hint thus afforded by nature. They constructed 
rafts of reeds, rushes, and other fibrous materials, which, tightly 
knit together, formed a sufficient basis for the sediment that they 
drew up from the bottom of the lake. Gradually islands were 
formed, two or three hundred feet in length, and three or four 
feet in depth, with a rich stimulated soil, on which the economical 
[ndian raised his vegetables and flowers for the markets of 

* Humboldt hu given a minute account of this tunnel, which be pro¬ 
nounces one of the most stupendous hydraulic works in existence, and the 
completion of which, in Its present form, does not date earlier than the 
Utter part of the last century.—See his Essai Politique, tom. ii. p. loj, 
et seq. 
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Tenochtitlan. Some of these ehitumpas were even firm enough 
to allow the mwth of small trees, and to sustain a hut for m 
residence of ^ person that had duuge of it, who, with a long 
pole resting on the sides or the bottom of ^e shallow basin, 
could change the position of hb little territory at pluutm, 
which with its rich freight of vegetable stores were seen moving 
like some enchanted bland over the water.^ 

The ancient dikis were three in number. That of Iztapalapan, 
by which the Spaniards entered, approachii^ the city from the 
south. That of Tepcjacac, on the north, which, continuing the 
principal street, might be regarded, also, as a continuation of the 
first causeway. Lastly, the dike of Tlacopan, connecting the 
island-city with the continent on tlie west. Thb last causeway, 
memorable for the disastrous retreat of the Spyiiards, was 
about two miles in length. They were all built in the same 
substantial manner, of lime and stone, were defended by draw¬ 
bridges, and were wide enough for ten or twelve horsemen to 
ride abreast.* 

The rude founders of Tenochtitlan built their frail tenements 
of reeds and rushes on the group of small blands in the western 
part of the lake. In process of time, these were supplanted by 
more substantial buildings. A quany in the neighbourhood, 
of a red porous amygdaloid, tetsontli, was opened, and a light, 
brittle stone drawn from it, and wrought with little difficulty. 
Of thb their edifices were constructed, with some reference to 
architectural solidity, if not elegance. Mexico, as alre^y 
noticed, was the residence of the great chiefs, whom the sovereign 
encouraged, or rather compelled, from obvious motives of policy, 
to spend part of the year in the capital. It was also the tem¬ 
porary abode of the great lords of Tescuco and Tlacopan, who 
shared nominally, at least, the sovereignty of the empire.’ 
The mansions of these dignitaries, and of the principal nobles, 
were on a scale of rude magnificence corresponding with their 
state. They were low, indeed; seldom of more than one floor, 
never exceeding two. But they spread over a wide extent of 
ground; were arranged in a quadrangular form, with a court 
in the centrp, and were surrounded by porticoes embellbhed with 


» Humboldt, tom. 11 . p. 87, et »eq.—Clavlgwo, Stor. dal Metslco, tom. 

'^ ''ririilo. Hist, da los Indios, MS. Parte 3. cap. 8 . Cortea, Indeed, 
speaks of four causeways. (Rel. Sen., ap. Loreutana, p. »o* ) Ha nay 
have reckoned an arm of the southern one leaduig to Cojobuaetn, 01 
possibly the great aqueduct of Cbapoltepec. 

• Ante, p. 16. 

I—*11 397 
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porphyry and jasper, easOy found in the neighbourhood, while 
not unfrequently a fountain of crystal water in the centre shed 
a grateful coolness over the atmosphere, “l^e dwellings of Ae 
common people were also placed on foundations of stone, which 
rose to the height of a few feet, and were then succeeded by 
courses of unbaked bricks, crossed occasionally by wooden 
rafters. Most of the streets were mean and narrow. Some few, 
however, were wide and of great length. The principal street, 
conducting from the great southern causeway, penetrated in a 
straight line the whole length of the city, and afforded a noble 
vista, in which the long lines of low stone edifices were broken 
occasionally by intervening gardens, rising on terraces, and dis¬ 
playing all the pomp of Aztec horticulture. 

The great streets, which were coated with a hard cement, 
were intersected by numerous canals. Some of these were 
flanked by a solid way, which served as a foot-walk for passengers, 
and as a landing-place where boats might discharge their cargoes. 
Small buildings were erected at intervals, as stations for the 
revenue officers who collected the duties on different articles 
of merchandise. The canals were traversed by numerous bridges, 
many of which could be raised, affording the means of cutting off 
communication between different parts of the city.* 

From the accounts of the ancient capital, one is reminded 
of those aquatic cities in the Old World, the positions of which 
have been selected from similar motives of economy and defence; 
above all, of Venice,*—if it be not rash to compare the rude 
architecture of the American Indian with the marble palaces 
and temples—alas, how shorn of their splendour 1—which 
crowned the once proud mistress of the Adriatic. The example 
of the metropolis was soon followed by the other towns in the 
vicinity. Instead of resting their foundations on terra firma, 
they were seen advancing far into the lake, the shallow waters 
of which in some parts do not exceed four feet in depth. Thus 
an easy means of intercommunication was opened, and the 
surface of this inland “ sea,” as Cortes styles it, was darkened 
by thousands of canoes—an Indian term—industriously engaged 
in the traffic between these little communities. How gay and 
picturesque must have been the asp>ect of the lake in those days, 

* Toriblo* Hist, de Jos Indios, MS . Parte cap. 8.—Rel Seg. de Cort8s» 
ap. LortOMtia, p. io8.~-Oviedo. Hist, de las lad., MS., lib. 33, cap. 10, 
XI.—d'un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. Ui. fol. 309. 

* Martyr was struck with the resemblance *' Utl de iUustri»ima 
dvitate Venetiarum legitur, ad tumulnm in ea sinus Adriatld parte visum 
luisse constructam."*—Martyr, De Orbe Novo. dec. 5, cap. 10. 
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with its shining dties, and flowering islets rocking, as it were, 
at anchor on the flur bosom of its waters 1 

The population of Tenochtitlan, at the time of the Conquest, 
is varioudy stated. No contempor^ writer estimates it at 
less than sixty thousand houses, which, by the ordinary rules 
of reckoning, would give three hundr^ thousand souls. If 
a dwelling often contained, as is asserted, several families, it 
would swell the amount considerably higher. Nothing is more 
uncertain than estimates of numbers among barbarous com¬ 
munities, who necessarily live in a more confused and pro¬ 
miscuous manner than civilised, and among whom no regular 
system is adopted for ascertaining the population. The con¬ 
current testimony of the Conquerors; the extent of the city, 
which was said to be nearly three leagues in circumference; 
the immense size of its great market-place; the long lines of 
edifices, vestiges of whose ruins may still be found in the suburbs, 
miles from the modem city; the fame of the metropolis through¬ 
out Anahuac, which, however, could boast many large and 
populous places; lastly, the economical husbandry and the 
ingenious contrivances to extract aliment from the most unpro¬ 
mising sources,*—ail attest a numerous population, far beyond 
that of the present capital.* 

A careful police provided for the health and cleanliness of the 
city. A thousand persons are said to have been daily employed 
in watering and sweeping the streets, so that a man—to borrow 
the language of an old Spaniard—“ could walk through them 
with as little danger of soiling his feet as his hands.” The 
water, in a city washed on all sides by the salt floods, was ex¬ 
tremely brackish. A liberal supply of the pure element, how¬ 
ever, was brought from Chapoltepec, “ the grasshopper's hill,” 
less than a league distant. It was brought through an earthen 
pipe, along a dike constructed for the purpose. That there 
might be no failure in so essential an article, when repairs were 
going on, a double course of pipes was laid. In this wa^ a 
column of water the size of a man’s body was conducted into 
the heart of the capital, where it fed the fountains and reservoirs 
of the principal mansions. Openings were made in the aqueduct 

' A common food with the lower claues wu a gluUnout scum found In 
the lakes, which they made into a sort of c-ske, bavins a savour not unlika 
cheese.—Bernal Dias, Hist, de la Cooquista. cap. 9a. 

' One is confirmed in this inference by comparins the two maps at the 
end of the first edition of Bullock's Mexico; one of the modem city, 
the other of the andenL taken from Boturini’s museum, and showing its 
regular arrangement of streets and canals; as regular, indeed, as tbs 
squares on a ueasboard. 
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os it crossed the bridges, and thus a supply was furnished to 
the canoes below, by means of which it was transported to all 
parts of the city. 

While Montezuma encouraged a taste for architectural 
magnificence in his nobles, he contributed his own share towards 
the embellishment of the city. It was in his reign tb&t the 
famous calendar-stone, weighing, probably, in its primitive 
state, nearly fifty tons, was transported from its native quarry, 
many leagues distant, to the capital, where it still forms one of 
the most curious monuments of Aztec science. Indeed, when 
we reflect on the difficulty of hewing such a stupendous mass 
from its hard basaltic bed without the aid of iron tools, and that 
of transporting it such a distance across land and water without 
the help of animals, we may feel admiration at the mechanical 
ingenuity and enterprise of the people who accomplished it.* 

Not content with the spacious residence of his father, Monte¬ 
zuma erected another on a yet more magnificent scale. It 
occupied, as before mentioned, the ground partly covered by 
the private dwellings on one side of the plaza mayor of the modem 
city. This building, or, as it might more correctly be styled, 
pile of buildings, spread over an extent of ground so vast, that, 
as one of the Conquerors assures us, its terraced roof might have 
afforded ample room for thirty knights to run their courses in a 
regular tourney.’ I have already noticed its interior decorations, 
its fanciful draperies, its roofs inlaid witli cedar and other odori¬ 
ferous woods, held together without a nail, and probably without 
a knowledge of the arch,’ its numerous and spacious apartments, 
which Cort6s, with enthusiastic hyperbole, does not hesitate to 
declare superior to anything of the kind in Spain. 

Adjoining the principal edifices were others devoted to various 
objects. One was an armoury, filled with the weapons and 
military dresses worn by the Aztecs, all kept in the most perfect 
order, ready for instant use. The emperor was himself very 
expert in the management of the maquahuiU, or Indian sword, 

' These immense masses, according to Martyr, who gathered his informa¬ 
tion from eye-witnesses, were transported by means of long files of men, 
who dragged them with ropes over huge wooden rollers. (De Orbe Novo, 
dec. s, cap. 10.) It was the maimer in which the Egyptians removed their 
enormous blocks of granite, as appears from numerous reliefs sculptured 
on their buildings. 

' Hel d*un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii. fol. 309. 

* " Ricos edificios,” savs the Licentiate Zuazo, speaking of the buildings 
in Anahiiac generally, eicepto que no se halla alguno con bovida." 
(Carta, MS.) The writer made large and careful observation, the year 
after the Conquest. His assertion, if it be received, will settle a question 
much mooted among antiquaries. 
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and took great delight in witnessing athletic exercises, and the 
mimic representation of war by his young nobility. Another 
building was used as a granary, and others as warehouses for 
the different articles of food and apparel contributed by the 
districts charged with the maintenance of the royal household. 

There were also edifices appropriated to objects of quite 
another kind. One of these was an immense aviary, in which 
birds of splendid plumage were assembled from all paru of the 
empire. Here was the scarlet cardinal, the golden pheasant, 
the endless parrot-tribe with their rainbow hues (the royal 
green predominant), and that miniature miracle of nature, 
the humming-bird, which delights to revel among the honey¬ 
suckle bowers of Mexico.* Three hundred attendants had charge 
of this aviary, who made themselves acquainted with the appro¬ 
priate food of its inmates, oftentimes procured at great cost, 
and in the moulting season were careful to collect the beautiful 
plumage, which, with its many-coloured tints, furnished the 
materials for the Axtec painter. 

A separate building was reserved for the fierce birds of prey; 
the voracious vulture-tribes and eagles of enormous sire, whose 
home was in the snowy solitudes of the Andes. No less than five 
hundred turkeys, the cheapest meat in Mexico, were allowed 
for the daily consumption of these tyrants of the feathered race. 

Adjoining this aviary was a menagerie of wild animals, 
gathered from the mountain forests, and even from the remote 
swamps of the tierra caliente, TTie resemblance of the different 
species to those in the Old World, with which no one of them, 
however, was identical, led to a perpetual confusion in the 
nomenclature of the Spaniards, as it has since done in that of 
better instructed naturalists. The collection was still further 
swelled by a great number of reptiles and serpents, remarkable 
for their size and venomous qualities, among which the Spaniards 
beheld the fiery little animal “ with the castanets in his tail,” 
the terror of the American wilderness. The serpents were 
confined in long cages, lined with down or feathers, or in Uoughs 

‘ Herrera's account of these feathered Insects, 11 one msy so stvle them, 
shows the fanciful errors into which even men of science were ted in 
regard to the new tnbes of animals discovered In America: "There are 
some birds in the country of the size of biilterflies, with long beaks, 
brdliant plumtge, much esteemed for the curious works made of them. 
Like the bm, they live on flowers, and the dew which settles on them; 
and when the rainy season is over, and the dry weather sets In, they 
fasten themselves to the trees by their beaks and soon die. But in the 
following year, when the new rains come, they come to life again I 
Hist. Genial, dee. s bb. lo, cap. ai. 
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of mud and water. The beasts and birds of prey were provided 
with apartments large enough to allow of their moving about, 
and secured by a strong lattice-work, through which light and 
air were freely admitted. The whole was placed under the 
charge of numerous keepers, who acquainted themselves with 
the habits of their prisoners, and provided for their comfort 
and cleanliness. With what deep interest would the enlightened 
naturalist of that day—an Oviedo, or a Martyr, for example— 
have surveyed this magnificent collection, in which the various 
tribes which roamed over the Western wilderness, the unknown 
races of an unknown world, were brought into one view 1 How 
would they have delighted to study the peculiarities of these 
new species, compared with those of their own hemisphere, and 
thus have risen to some comprehension of the general laws by 
which Nature acts in all her works! The rude followers of Cortfe 
did not trouble themselves with such refined speculations. They 
gazed on the spectacle with a vague curiosity, not unmixed with 
awe; and, as they listened to the wild cries of the ferocious 
animals and the hissings of the serpents, they almost fancied 
themselves in the infernal regions. 

I must not omit to notice a strange collection of human 
monsters, dwarfs, and other unfortunate persons, in whose 
organisation Nature had capriciously deviated from her regular 
laws. Such hideous anomalies were regarded by the Aztecs 
as a suitable appendage of state. It is even said they were in 
some cases the result of artificial means, employed by unnatural 
parents, desirous to secure a provision for their offspring by thus 
qualifying them for a place in the royal museum! 

Extensive gardens were spread out around these buildings, 
filled with fragrant shrubs and flowers, and especially with 
medicinal plants.^ No country has afforded more numerous 
species of these last, than New Spain; and their virtues were 
perfectly understood by the Aztecs, with whom medical botany 
may be said to have been studied as a science. Amidst this 
labyrinth of sweet-scented groves and shrubberies, fountains 
of pure water might be seen throwing up their sparkling jets, 
and scattering refreshing dews over the blossoms. Ten large 

* Montezuma, according to Gomara, would allow no fruit-trees, con* 
sidermg them as unsuitable to pleasure-grounds. (Crdnica, c-ap. 75.) 
Tonbio says, to the same effect, ** Los Indies Seilores no procuran ^rboles 
de fruta, porque se la tracn sus vasallos. sino irboles de 6oresta, de donde 
cojan rosas, y adonde se crian aves, asi para gozar del canto, como para 
las tirar con Cerbatana, de la cual son grandes tiradores.*'—Hist de los 
Indros, MS., Parte 3, cap. 6. 
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tanks, well stocked with fish, afforded a retreat on their margins 
to various tribes of water-fowl, whose habits were so carefully 
consulted, that some of these ponds were of salt water, as that 
which they most loved to frequent. A tessellated pavement 
of marble inclosed the ample basins, which were overhung by 
light and fanciful pavilions, that admitted the perfumed breeres 
of the gardens, and offered a grateful shelter to tlic monarch and 
his mistresses in the sultry heats of summer.’ 

But the most luxurious residence of the Aztec monarch, 
at that season, was the royal hill of Chapoltepcc, a spot con¬ 
secrated, moreover, by the ashes of his ancestors. It stood in 
a westerly direction from the capital, and its base was, m his 
day, washed by the waters of the Tezcuco. On its lofty crest 
of porphyritic rock there now stands the magnificent, though 
desolate, castle erected by the young viceroy Galvez, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The view from its windows 
is one of the finest in the environs of Mexico. The landscape 
is not disfigured here, as in many other quarters, by the white 
and barren patches, so offensive to the sight; but the eye 
wanders over an unbroken expanse of meadows and cultivated 
fields, waving with rich harvests of European grain. Monte¬ 
zuma’s gardens stretched for miles around the base of the hill. 
Two statues of that monarch and his father, cut in bos rrlief 
in the porphyry, were spared till the middle of the last century; 
and the grounds are still shaded by gigantic cypresses, more 
than fifty feet in circumference, which were centuries old at the 
time of the Conquest. The place is now a tangled wilderness of 
wild shrubs, where the myrtle mingles its dark,glossy leaves with 
the red berries and delicate foliage of the p< p[)cr-tree. Surely 
there is no spot better suited to awaken meditation on the past; 
none where the traveller, as he sits under those stately cypresses 
grey with the moss of ages, can so fitly ponder on the sad 
destinies of the Indian races and the monarch who once held 
his courtly revels under the shadow of their branches. 

The domestic establishment of Montezuma was on the same 
scale of barbaric splendour as everything else about him. He 
could boast as many wives a.s are found in the harem of an 
Eastern sultan.’ They were lodged in their own apartments. 


• Hist, de los Indlot, MS , Parte y. cap 6 --Rel de Cortts, ap 

Lorenzana, pp. iii-tis-—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. y. cap. ii. 

• Gama, a competent critic, who saw them just bclore their destruction, 

praises their execution—Gama. Descripclon, Parte 9, pp. Also 

*°*'no less than one thousand, if we believe Gomara; who adds the 
edifying inlelligenc*. " que huvo vex, que tuvo dento i dneueaU prefiadai 
4 UD Uempo"! 
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and provided with every acconunodation, according to their 
ideas, for personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed their 
hours in the usual feminine employments of weaving and 
embroidery, especially in the graceful feather-work, for which 
such rich materials were furnished by the royal aviaries. They 
conducted themselves with strict decorum, under the supervision 
of certain aged females, who acted in the respectable capacity 
of duennas, in the same manner as in the religious houses attached 
to the teoccdlis. The palace was supplied with numerous baths, 
and Montezuma set the example, in his own person, of frequent 
ablutions. He bathed, at least once, and changed his dress 
four times, it is said, every day. He never put on the same 
apparel a second time, but gave it away to his attendants. 
Queen Elizabeth, with a similar taste for costume, showed a 
less princely spirit in hoarding her discarded suits. Her ward¬ 
robe was, probably, somewhat more costly than that of the 
Indian emperor. 

Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and ante¬ 
chambers were filled with nobles in constant attendance on 
his person, who served also as a sort of bodyguard. It had 
been usual for plebeians of merit to fill certain ofiices in the 
palace. But the haughty Montezuma refused to be waited 
upon by any but men of noble birth. They were not unfre- 
quently the sons of the great chiefs, and remained as hostages 
in the absence of their fathers; thus serving the double purpose 
of security and state. 

His meals the emperor took alone. The well-matted floor 
of a large saloon was covered with hundreds of dishes. Some¬ 
times Montezuma himself, but more frequently his steward, 
indicated those which he preferred, and which were kept hot 
by means of chafing-dishes. The royal bill of fare comprehended, 
besides domestic animals, game from the distant forests, and 
fish which, the day before, were swimming in the Gulf of Mexico 1 
They were dressed in manifold ways, for the Aztec artistes, as 
we have already had occasion to notice, had penetrated deep into 
the mysteries of culinary science. * 

The meats were served by the attendant nobles, who then 
resigned the office of waiting on the monarch to maidens selected 
for their personal grace and beauty. A screen of richly gilt 
and carved wood was drawn around him, so as to conceal him 

‘ Bernal Dia* has given us a few Items of the royal carte. The first 
rover is rather a startling one, being a fricassee or stew of little children) 
dt muchachoi d4 poca edad.** He admits, however, that this is 
somewhat apocryphal. 
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from vulgM eyes during the repast. He was seated on a cushion, 
and the dinner was served on a low table, covered with a delicate 
cotton cloth. The dishes were of the finest ware of Cholula. 
He had a service of gold, which was reserved for religious cele¬ 
brations. Indeed, it would scarcely have comported with even 
his princely revenues to have us^ it on ordinary occasions, 
when his table equipage was not allowed to appear a second 
time, but was given away to his attendants. The saloon was 
lighted by torches made of a resinous wood, which sent forth 
a sweet odour, and probably not a little smoke, as they burned. 
At his meal, he was attended by five or six of his ancient 
counsellors, who stood at a respectful distance, answering his 
questions, and occasionally rejoiced by some of the viands with 
which he complimented them from his table. 

This course of solid dishes was succeeded by another of sweet¬ 
meats and pastry, for which the Aztec cooks, provided with 
the important requisites of maize-flour, eggs, and the rich 
sugar of the aloe, were famous. Two girls were occupied at 
the further end of the apartment, during dinner, in preparing 
fine rolls and wafers, with which they garnished the board from 
time to time. The emperor took no other beverage than the 
chocolatl, a potation of chocolate, flavoured with vanilla and 
other spices, and so prepared as to be reduced to a froth of the 
consistency of honey, which gradually dissolved in the mouth. 
This beverage, if so it could be called, was served in golden 
goblets, with spoons of the same metal or of tortoise-shell finely 
wrought. The emperor was exceedingly fond of it, to judge 
from the quantity,—no less than fifty jars or pitchers being 
prepared for his own daily consumption! Two thousand more 
were allowed for that of his household. 

The general arrangement of the meal seems to have been 
not very unlike that of Europeans. But no prince in Europe 
could boast a dessert which could compare with that of the 
Aztec emperor: for it was gathered fresh from the most opposite 
climes; and his board displayed the products of his own tem¬ 
perate region, and the luscious fruits of the tropics, plucked the 
day previous, from the green groves of the herra calienlt, and 
transmitted with the speed of steam, by means of couriers, to 
the capitol. It was as if some kind fairy should crown our 
banquets with the spicy products that but yesterday were 
growing in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian seas! 

After the royal appetite was appeased, water was handed 
to him by the female attendants in a sUver basin, in the same 
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numner as had been done before commencing his meal; for the 
Aztecs were as constant in their ablutions, at these times, as 
any nation of the East. Pipes were then brought, made of a 
vambhed and richly gilt wood, from which he inhaled, some¬ 
times through the nose, at others through the mouth, the 
fumes of an intoxicating weed, “ called tobacco,” mingled with 
liquid-amber. While this soothing process of fumigation was 
going on, the emperor enjoyed the exhibitions of his mounte¬ 
banks and jugglers, of whom a regular corps was attached to 
the palace. No people, not even those of China or Hindostan, 
surpassed the Aztecs in feats of agility and legerdemain.* 

&metimes he amused himself with his jester; for the Indian 
monarch had his jesters, as well as his more refined brethren 
of Europe, at that day. Indeed, he used to say, that more 
instruction was to be gathered from them than from wiser men, 
for they dared to tell the truth. At other times, he witnessed 
the graceful dances of his women, or took delight in listening 
to music,—if the rude minstrelsy of the Mexicans deserve that 
name,—accompanied by a chant, in slow and solemn cadence, 
celebrating the heroic deeds of great Aztec warriors or of his 
own princely line. 

When he had sufficiently refreshed his spirits with these 
diversions, he composed himself to sleep, for in his siesta he 
wets as regular as a Spaniard. On awaking, he gave audience 
to amboss.adors from foreign states, or his own tributary cities, 
or to such caciques as had suits to prefer to him. They were 
introduced by the young nobles in attendance, and, whatever 
might be their rank, unless of the blood royal, they were obliged to 
submit to the humiliation of shrouding their rich dresses under 
the coarse mantle of nequen, and entering barefooted, with 
downcast eyes, into the presence. The emperor addressed few 
and brief remarks to the suitors, answering them generally by 
his secretaries; and tlie parties retired with the same reverential 
obeisance, taking care to keep their faces turned towards the 
monarch. Well might Cortes exclaim that no court, whether 
of the Grand Seignior or any other infidel, ever displayed so 
pompous and elaborate a ceremonial 1 

Besides the crowd of retainers already noticed, the royal 
household was not complete without a host of artis.ins constantly 

* The feat< of jugglers and tumblers were a favourite diversion with the 
Grand Khan of China, as Sir John Mandeville informs us (Voiage and 
Travniile, chap. 33.) The Aztec mountebanks had such repute that 
Cfirt^s sent two of them to Rome to amuse his Holiness, Clement VII, 
—Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. ii p. 186. 
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employed in the erection or repair of buildings, besides a great 
number of jewellers and persons skilled in working metals, 
who found abundant demand for their trinkets among the 
dark-eyed beauties of the harem. The imperial mummers and 
jugglers were also very numerous, and the dancers belonging 
to the palace occupied a particular district of the city, appro¬ 
priated exclusively to them. 

The maintenance of this little host, amounting to some 
thousands of individuals, involved a heavy expenditure, re¬ 
quiring accounts of a complicated, and, to a simjde people, it 
might well be, embarrassing nature. Everything, however, 
was conducted with perfect order; and all the various receipts 
and disbursements were .set down in the picture-writing of tlie 
country. The arithmetical cliaractcrs were of a more refmctl 
and conventional sort than those for narrative purposes; and 
a separate apartment was filled with hieroglypilncal ledgers, ex¬ 
hibiting a complete view of tlie economy of tlie palace. The 
care of all this was intrusted to a treasurer, who acted as a sort 
of major-domo in the household, having a general superinten¬ 
dence over all its concerns. This responsible oliice, on tlie arrival 
of the Spaniards, was in the hands of a tru.sty caci(|ue named 
Tapia. 

Such is the picture of Montezuma’s domestic estaldishment 
and way of living, as delineated by the coiKjucrors, and their 
immedi.ite followers, who had the best mc.ins of information,* 
too highly coloured, it may be, by the proneness to exaggerate, 
which was natural to those who first witnessed a spectacle so 
striking to the imagination, so new and unexpected. I have 
thought it best to present the full details, trivial though they 
may seem to the reader, as affording a curious picture of manners, 
so superior in point of refinement to those of the other aboriginal 
tribes on the North American continent. Nor are they, in fact, 
so trivial, when we reflect, that in these details of private life 
we possess a surer measure of civilisation, than in those of a 
public nature. 

In surveying them we are strongly reminded of the civilisa¬ 
tion of the East; not of that higher, intellectual kind which 
belonged to the more polished Arabs and the Persians, hut 
that semi-civilisation which has distinguished, for example, the 
Tartar races, among whom art, and even science, have made, 

* If the histor);)n will descend but a eencration Uter for hit authoritiet, 
he may find matrnalt for at good a chapter at any in Sir John Mandeville 
or the Arabian Nights. 
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indeed, some progress in their adaptation to material wants and 
sensual gratification, but little in reference to the higher and 
more ennobling interests of humanity. It is characteristic of 
such a people to find a puerile pleasure in a dazzling and osten¬ 
tatious pageantry; to mistake show for substance, vain pomp 
for power; to hedge round the throne itself with a barren and 
burdensome ceremonial, the counterfeit of real majesty. 

Even this, however, was an advance in refinement compared 
with the rude manners of the earlier Aztecs. The change may, 
doubtless, be referred in some degree to the personal influence 
of Montezuma. In his younger days, he had tempered the 
fierce habits of the soldier with the milder profession of religion. 
In later life, he had withdrawn himself still more from the 
brutalising occupations of war, and his manners acquired a 
refinement tinctured, it may be added, with an effeminacy 
unknown to his martial predecessors. 

The condition of the empire, too, under his reign, was favour¬ 
able to this change. The dismemberment of the Tezcucan 
kingdom, on the death of the great Nezahualpilli, had left the 
Aztec monarchy without a rival; and it soon spread its colossal 
arms over the furthest limits of Anahuac. The aspiring mind 
of Montezuma rose with the acquisition of wealth and power; 
and he displayed the consciousness of new importance by the 
assumption of unprecedented state. He affected a reserve 
unknown to his predecessors; withdrew his person from the 
vulgar eye, and fenced him.self round with an elaborate and 
courtly etiquette. When he went abroad, it was in state, on 
some public occasion, usually to the great temple, to take part 
in the religious services; and, as he passed along, he exacted 
from his people, as we have seen, the homage of an adulation 
worthy of an oriental despot.* His haughty demeanour 
touched the pride of his more potent vassals, particularly those 
who at a distance felt themselves nearly independent of his 
authority. His exactions, demanded by the profuse expenditure 
of his palace, scattered broadcast the seeds of discontent; and, 
while the empire seemed towering in its most palmy and pros¬ 
perous state, the canker had eaten deepest into its heart. 

• ** Rcferre in tanto reee piget superbam miitationem vestis, et dcside- 
ratas humi jacentium aaulationcs ** (Livy, Hjst, lib 9, cap. 18.) The 
remarks of the Roman historian in reference to Alexander, after he wai 
infected by the manners of Persia, fit equally well the Aztec emperor. 



CHAPTER II 


MARKET OF MEXICO—GREAT TEMPLE—INTERIOR SANCTUARIES - 
SPANISH QUARTERS 

15*9 

Four days had elapsed since the Spaniards made their entry 
into Mexico. Whatever schemes their commander may have 
revolved in his mind, he felt that he could determine on no 
plan of operations till he had seen more of the capital, and 
ascertained by his own inspection the nature of its resources. 
He accordingly, os was observed at the close of the last book, 
sent to Montezuma, asking permission to visit the great teocaUi, 
and some other places in the city. 

The friendly monarch consented without dithculty. He even 
prepared to go in person to the great temple, to receive his 
guests there,—it may be, to shield the shrine of his tutelar deity 
from any attempted profanation. He was acqu.iinted, os we 
have already seen, with the proceedings of the Spaniards on 
similar occasions in the course of their march.—Cortes put him¬ 
self at the head of his little corps of cavalry, and nearly all the 
Spanish foot, as usual, and followed the caciques sent by Monte¬ 
zuma to guide him. They proposed first to conduct him to the 
great market of Tlatelolco in the western part of the city. 

On the way, the Spaniards were struck, m the same manner 
as they had been on entering the capital, with the appearance 
of the inhabitants, and their great superiority in the style and 
quality of their dress, over the people of the lower countries. 
The tilmatli, or cloak, thrown over the shoulders, and tied round 
the neck, made of cotton of different degrees of fineness, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the wearer, and the ample sash around the 
loins, were often wrought in rich and elegant figures, and edged 
with a deep fringe or tassel. As the weather was now growing 
cool, mantles of fur or of the gorgeous feather-work were some¬ 
times substituted. The latter combined the advantage of great 
warmth with beauty. The Mexicans had also the art of spinning 
a fine thread of the hair of the rabbit and other animals, which 
they wove into a delicate web that took a permanent dye. 
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The women, as in other parts of the country, seemed to 
go about as freely as the men. They wore several skirts or 
petticoats of different lengths, with highly ornamented borders, 
and sometimes over them loose flowing robes, which reached 
to the ankles. These also were made of cotton, for the wealthier 
classes, of a fine texture, prettily embroidered. No veils were 
worn here, as in some other parts of Anahuac, where they were 
made of the aloe thread,or of the light web of hair atove noticed. 
'ITie Aztec women had ^eir faces exposed; and their dark raven 
tresses floated luxuriantly over their shoulders, revealing 
features which, although of a dusky or rather cinnamon hue, 
were not unfrequently pleasing, while touched with the serious, 
even sad expression, characteristic of the national physiognomy. 

On drawing near to the tiangun, or great market, the 
Spaniards were astonished at the thjong of people pressing 
towards it, and, on entering the place, their surprise was still 
further heightened by the sight of the multitudes assembled 
there, and the dimensions of the inclosure, thrice as large as 
the celebrated square of Salamanca. Here were met together 
traders from all parts, with the products and manufactures 
peculiar to their countries; the goldsmiths of Azcapozalco; the 
potters and jewellers of Cholula, the painters of Tezcuco, the 
stone-cutters of Tenajocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, the fisher¬ 
men of Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of the warm countries, the 
mat and chair-makers of Quauhtitlan, and the florists of Xochi- 
milco,—all busily engaged in recommending their respective 
wares, and in chaffering with purchasers. 

The market-place was surrounded by deep porticoes, and 
the several articles had each its own quarter allotted to it. Here 
might be seen cotton piled up in bales, or manufactured into 
dresses and articles of domestic use, as tapestry, curtains, cover¬ 
lets, and the like. The richly-stained and nice fabrics reminded 
Osrt^s of the alcayceria, or silk-market of Granada. There was 
the quarter assigned to the goldsmiths, where the purchaser 
might find various articles of ornament or use formed of the 
precious metals, or curious toys, such as we have already had 
occasion to notice, made in imitation of birds and fishes, with 
scales and feathers alternately of gold and silver, and with 
movable heads and bodies. These fantastic little trinkets were 
often garnished with precious stones, and showed a patient, 
puerile ingenuity in the manufacture, like that of the Chinese.' 

• " Oro y Plata, piedras de valor, con otros plumajes t argenl^as mara- 
viUosas, y con tanto piimor fabneadas que excede todo ingenio humano 
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In an adjoining quarter were collected specimens of pottery, 
coarM and fine, vases of wood elaborately carved, varnished 
or gilt, of curious and sometimes graceful forms. There were 
also hatchets made of copper alloyed with tin, the substitute, 
and, as it proved, not a bad one, for iron. The soldier found here 
all the implements of his trade. The casque fashioned into the 
head of some wild animal, with its grinning defences of teeth, 
and bristling crest dyed with the rich tint of the cochineal;' 
the escaupil, or quilted doublet of cotton, the rich surcoat of 
feather-mail, and weapons of all sorts, copper-headed lances 
and arrows, and the broad maquahuitl, tlie Mexican sword, with 
its sharp blades of Ustli. Here were razors and mirrors of this 
same hard and polished mineral which served so many of 
the purposes of steel with the Aztecs.* In the square were 
also to be found booths occupied by barbers, who used these 
same razors in their vocation. For the Mexicans, contrary 
to the popular and erroneous notions respecting the aborigines 
of the New World, had beards, though scanty ones. Other 
shops or booths were tenanted by apothecaries, well provided 
with drugs, roots, and different medicinal preparations. In 
other places, again, blank books or maps for the hieroglyphicul 
picture-writing were to be seen, folded together like fans, and 
made of cotton, skins, or more commonly the fibres of the agave, 
the Aztec papyrus. 

Under some of the porticoes they saw hides raw and dressed, 
and various articles for domestic or personal use made of the 
leather. Animals, both wild and tame, were offered for sale. 


F iara comprenderlas y .'ilcaitzarlas.** (C-arla del Lie Zaaso, MS ) Tlie 
icentiate then enumerates several of these elegant pieces of iiieehanUin. 
Cortes is not less emphatic in his admiration “ Coiilrahechas de or<>, y 
plata, y piedras y plumas, tan al natural lo de Oro, y Plata, que no hav 
Platero en el Mundo qiie mejor lo hiciesse, y lo de las Piedras, qiie no baste 
juicio comprehender con que Instrumentos se hiciesse tan periecto, y lo 
de Pluma, que ni de Cera, ni en ntngiin broslado se p^niria hacer tan 
maravillosamente." (Rel. Seg. ap I.oreniana, p no) Peter Martyr, 
a less prejudiced critic than Cortes, and who saw and examined inany of 
these golden trinkets afterwards in Castile, bears the same testimony to 
the exquisite character of the workmanship, which, he says, far surpassed 
the value of the material.—De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap 10. 

> Herrera makes the unauthorised assertion, repeated by Soils, that the 
Mexicans were unacquainted with the value of the cochineal, till It wm 
taught them by the Spaniards. (Herrera. Hist. General, dec ♦. lib. 8 
cap II ) The natives, on the contrary, took infinite pains to re« the 
in^t on plantations of the cactus, and It formed one of the staple tributes 
to the crom from certain districts.—See the tnbute-rolU, ap. Loreniana, 
Nos. as. *4.—Hemandei, Hist. Plantaniin. lib. 6, cap. 116.—Also, Clavl- 
gcro, Stor. del Messico, tom 1 . p. i* 4 » nola. 

• Ante, p. 92. 
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and near them, perhaps, a gang of slaves, with collars round their 
necks, intimating they were likewise on sale, — a spectacle 
unhappily not confined to the barbarian markets of Mexico, 
though the evils of their condition were aggravated there by 
the consciousness that a life of degradation might be consum¬ 
mated at any moment by the dreadful doom of sacrifice. 

The heavier materials for building, as stone, lime, timber, 
were considered too bulky to be allowed a place in the square, 
and were deposited in the adjacent streets on the borders of 
the canals. It would be tedious to enumerate all the various 
articles, whether for luxury or daily use, which were collected 
from all quarters in this vast bazaar. I must not omit to 
mention, however, the display of provisions, one of the most 
attractive features of the tianguez ; meats of all kinds, domestic 
poultry, game from the neighbouring mountains, fish from the 
lakes and streams, fruits in all the delicious abundance of these 
temperate regions, green vegetables, and the unfailing maize. 
There was many a viand, too, ready dressed, which sent up its 
savoury steams provoking the appetite of the idle passenger; 
pastry, liread of the Indian corn, cakes, and confectionery.' 
Along with these were to be seen cooling or stimulating bever¬ 
ages, the spicy foaming chocolatl, with its delicate aroma of 
vanilla, and the inebriating pulque, the fermented juice of the 
aloe. All these commodities, and every stall and portico, 
were set out, or rather smothered, with flowers, showing, on a 
much greater scale, indeed, a taste similar to that displayed 
in the markets of modem Mexico. Flowers seem to be the 
spontaneous growth of this luxuriant soil; which, instead of 
noxious weeds, as in other regions, is ever ready, without the 
aid of man, to cover up its nakedness with this rich and varie¬ 
gated livery of nature ° 

I will spare the reader the repetition of all the particulars 
enumerated by the bewildered Spaniards, which are of some 
interest as evincing the various mechanical skill and the polished 

‘ Zuaro, who scema to have been ruce in these matters, concludes a 
paragraph of dainties with the following tribute to the Aztec cutstne: 

Vendense huebos assados, crudos en tortilla k diversidad de guisados que 
sc suelcQ pulsar, con otras cazuelas y pastcles, que en el tnal cocinado de 
Medina, nt en otros liigares de Tlaraencos dicen que hai oi se pueden hallar 
tales trujamanes/*—Carta, MS 

• Ample details—many more than I have thought it necessary to «ve 
—of the Aztec market of Tlatelolco, may be found in the writings of all 
the old Spaniards who visited the capital.—.Among others, see Rel. Scg. de 
Cortes, ap. Lorenzana. pp 10^*105.—Toribio. Hist, de los Indios, MS., 
Parte 3, cap 7 —Carta del Lie. Zuazo, MS —Rel. d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, 
tom. iii. fol. 309—>Bemal Diaz, Hist de la Conquista, cap. 92. 
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wants, resembling those of a refined community, rather than 
of a nation of savages. It was the material civilisation, which 
belongs neither to the one nor the other. The Aztec had 
plainly reached that middle station, as far above the rude races 
of the New World as it was below tlie cultivated communities 
of the Old. 

As to the numbers assembled in the market, the estimates 
differ, as usual. The Spaniards often visited the place, and 
no one states the amount at less than forty thousand 1 Some 
carry it much higher.* Without relying too much on the arith¬ 
metic of the Conquerors, it is certain that on this occasion, 
which occurred every fifth day, the city swarmed with a motley 
crowd of strangers, not only from the vicinity, hut from man\’ 
leagues around; the causeways were thronged, and the lake 
was darkened by canoes filled with traders flocking to the great 
tianguet. It resembled indeed the periodical fairs in Europe, 
not as they exist now, but as they existed in the Middle Ages, 
when, from the difficulties of intercommunication, they served 
as the great central marts for commercial intercourse, exercising 
a most important and salutary influence on tlie community. 

The exchanges were conducted partlv by barter, but more 
usually in the currency of the country. This consisted of bits 
of tin stamped with a character like a T, b.ags of cacao, the value 
of which was regulated by their size, and lastly quills tilled with 
gold dust. Gold was part of the regular currency, it seems, 
in both hemispheres. In their dealings it is singular that they 
should have had no knowledge of scales and weights. The 
quantity was determined by measure and nuniher. 

The most perfect order reigned throughout this vast assembly. 
Officers patrolled the square, whose business it was to keep the 
peace, to collect the duties imposed on the different articles 
of merchandise, to see that no false measures or fraud of any 
kind were used, and to bring offenders at once to justice. A 
court of twelve judges sat in one part of the tianguet, clothed 
with those ample and summary powers, which, in despotic 
countries, are often delegated even to petty tribunals. The 

' Zuaio raises it to 80,000 1 (Carta, MS ). Cortes to 60,000. (Krl Seg., 
ubi supra ) The most modest computation is that ol the " Anonymous 
Conqueror," who says from 40.000 to 30.000. " Et il riorno del mereato. 

che si fa di cinque m cinque gionii. vi sono da qiiaranta 6 ctnquania rnila 
persone" (KeL d’un gent, ap Kamusio, tom in lol 309); a cniihrma- 
tion, by the bye, of the supposition that the estimated population ol the 
capital, found in the Italian version of this author, is a misprint. 
He would hardly have crowded an amount equal to the whole ol it into 
the market. 
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extreme severity with which they exercised these powers, in 
more than one instance, proves that they were not a dead 
letter. 

The tianguez of Mexico was naturally an object of great 
interest, as well as wonder, to the Spaniards. For in it they 
saw converged into one focus, as it were, all the rays of civilisa¬ 
tion scattered throughout the land. Here they beheld the 
various evidences of mechanical skill, of domestic industry, the 
multiplied resources, of whatever kind, within the compass of 
the natives. It could not fail to impress them with high ideas 
of the magnitude of these resources, as well as of the commercial 
activity and social subordination by which the whole community 
was knit together; and their admiration is fully evinced by the 
minuteness and energy of their descriptions. 

From this bustling scene, the Spaniards took their way to 
the great teocalli, in the neighbourhood of their own quarters. 
It covered, with the subordinate edifices, as the reader has 
already seen, the large tract of ground now occupied by the 
cathedral, part of the market-place, and some of the adjoining 
streets. It was the spot which had been consecrated to the 
same object, probably, ever since the foundation of the city. 
The present building, however, was of no great antiquity, having 
been constructed by Ahuitzotl, who celebrated its dedication 
in i 486 , by that hecatomb of victims, of which such incredible 
reports are to be found in the chronicles. 

It stood in the midst of a vast area, encompassed by a wall 
of stone and lime, about eight feet high, ornamented on the 
outer side by figures of serpents, raised in relief, which gave 
it the name of the coatepanth, or “ wall of serpents.” This 
emblem was a common one in the sacred sculpture of Anahuac, 
as well as of Egypt. The wall, which was quadrangular, was 
pierced by huge battlemented gateways, opening on the four 
principal streets of the capital. Over each of the gates was a 
kind of arsenal, filled with arms and warlike gear; and, if we 
may credit the report of the Conquerors, there were barracks 
adjoining, garrisoned by ten thousand soldiers, who served as 
a sort of military police for the capital, supplying the emperor 
with a strong arm in case of tumult or sedition. 

The teocalli itself was a solid pyramidal structure of earth 
and pebbles, coated on the outside with hewn stones, probably 
of the light, porous kind employed in the buildings of the city.* 

* Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. ii. p. 40. On paving the square, not 
long ago, round tlie modern cathedral, there were found large blocks of 
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It was probably square, with its sides facing the cardinal points.* 
It was divided into five bodies or stories, each one receding so as 
to be of smaller dimensions than that immediately below it; the 
usual fonn of the Aztec ieocolltSf as already described, and bear¬ 
ing obvious resemblance to some of the primitive pyramidal 
structures in the Old World.* The ascent was by a flight of 
steps on the outside, which reached to the narrow terrace or 
platform at the base of the second story, passing quite round 
the building, when a second stairway conducted to a similar 
landing at the base of the third. The breadth of this walk was 
just so much space as was left by the retreating story next 
above it. From this construction the visitor was obliged to 
pass round the whole edifice four times, in order to reach the 
top. This had a most imposing cfTect in the religious cere¬ 
monials, when the pompous procession of priests with their wild 
minstrelsy came sweeping round the huge sides of the pyramid, 
as they rose higher and higlier in tlie presence of gazing 
multitudes, towards the summit. 

The dimensions of the temple cannot be given with any 
certainty.* The Conquerors ju<igcd by the eye, rarely troubling 
themselves with anything like an accurate measurement. It 
was, probably, not much less than three hundred feet square 
at the base; and, as the Sp.iniards counted a hundred and 

sculptured stone btincd between thirty and forty feet deep in the Kround. 
—Ibid. loc. cit. 

• Cl.iviBcro calls it oblonu, on the aliened authority o( the " Anonymous 
Conqueror.” (Stor. del .Messico, tom. ii. p 27, not.i ) lliit the l.itter 
says not a word of the shape, and liis conteniptihlo wiMwleut is too plainly 
destitute of all proportion to furnish an inlercnre ol any kind (Comp. 
Kel. d’un (jciit., ap, Kamusio, tom. ui. fol. 307,) Toiqucmad.i .iiid Goiiiara 
both say it was square (Monarch. Ind., lib a, cap ii;- Crdnica, cap. 
80); and Toribio dc Bcnavciite, speaking geiier.iliy ol the Mean in temples, 
says they h.id tliat form.—Hist, de los Ind., .MS., l’,irtc i, lap la. 

• Sec Appendix, Ptxrt 2, .Vo. 2. 

• Clavitiero, calling it oblong, adopts Torqnemada's estimate, -not 
Saliagun's, as he pretends, which he never saw, and who gives no mensure- 
nicnt of the building,—tor the length, and (,oi:>ara's estimate, whiili it 
somewhat less, for the breadth, (sior. del Messuo, tom. 11. p. 38, nola ) 
As both his aiithorilies make the building square, this spirit ol arromino- 
dation IS whimsical enough. Toribio, who did ineasiire a Uoixtlh of the 
usual construction in the town ol Tcna>ura, found it to be forty brazat, or 
two hundred and forty feet square. (Hist, dc lot Ind, .MS, I’arte i, 
cap. 12.) The great temple of Mexico w.as undoiibtedlv larger, and, in the 
want of better authonties, one may accept Torquernada, who niaket It a 
httle more than three hundred and sixty Toledan, equal to three hundred 
and eight French feet, square. {.Monarch. Ind., hb. 8, cap. 11 ) How can 
M. de Humboldt speak ol the " great concurrence ot testimony '* In regard 
to the dimensions ol the temple? (Hss.11 Politique, tom. il. p. 41.) No 
two authorities agree. 
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fourteen steps, was probably less than one hundred feet in 
height.* 

When Cort6s arrived before the teocalli, he found two priests 
and several caciques commissioned by Montezuma to save him 
the fatigue of the ascent by bearing him on their shoulders, in 
the same manner as had been done to the emperor. But the 
general declined the compliment, preferring to march up at the 
head of his men. On reaching the summit, they found it a vast 
area, paved with broad flat stones. The first object that met 
their view was a large block of jasper, the peculiar shape of 
which showed it was the stone on which the bodies of the un¬ 
happy victims were stretched for sacrifice. Its convex surface, 
by raising the breast, enabled the priest to perform his diabolical 
task more easily, of removing the heart. At the other end of 
the area were two towers or sanctuaries, consisting of three 
stories, the lower one of stone and stucco, the two upper of 
wood elaborately carved. In the lower division stood the 
images of their gods; the apartments above were filled with 
utensils for their religious services, and with the ashes of some 
of their Aztec princes, who had fancied this airy sepulchre. 
Before each sanctuary stood an altar with that undying fire 
upon it, the extinction of which boded as much evil to the 
empire, as that of the Vestal flame would h.ave done in ancient 
Rome. Here, also, was the huge cylindrical drum made of 
jerpents’ skins, and struck only on extraordinary occasions, 
when it sent forth a melancholy sound that might be heard for 
miles,—a sound of woe in after times to the Spaniards. 

Montezuma, attended by the high priest, came forward to 
receive Cortes as he mounted the area. “ You are weary, 
Malintzin,” said he to him, “ with climbing up our great 
temple.” But Cort6s, with a politic vaunt, assured him “ the 
Spaniards were never weary! ” Then, taking him by the hand, 
the emperor pointed out the localities of the neighbourhood. 
The temple on which they stood, rising high above all other 
edifices in the capital, afforded the most elevated as well as 
central point of view. Below them the city lav spread out like 
a map, with its streets and canals intersecting each other at 

■ Bernal Diai says he counted one hundred and foorteen steps (Hist, 
de U Conquista. cap. 93 ) Tonbio says that more than one person who 
had numbered them told him they exceeded a hundred. (Hist de los 
Indios, MS.» Parte 1, cap. 12.) The step* could hardly have been less 
than eight or ten inches nigh, each; Clavigero assumes that they were a 
foot, and that the building, therefore, was a hundred and fourteen feet 
high, precisely. (Stor del Messico. tom. !t pp. aS, 39.) It is seldom safe 
to use anything stronger than probably in history. 
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right angles, its terraced roofs blooming like so many parterres 
of flowers. Every place seemed alive with business and bustle; 
canoes were glancing up and down the canals, the streets were 
crowded with people in their gay, picturesque costume, while 
from the market-place they had so lately left, a confused hum 
of many sounds and voices rose upon the air. Ihey could 
distinctly trace the symmetrical plan of the city, with its 
principal avenues issuing, as it were, from the four gates of the 
coatepantli; and connecting themselves with the causeways, 
which formed the grand entrances to the capital. Tliis regular 
and beautiful arrangement was imitated in many of the inferior 
towns, where the great roads converged towards the chief 
Uocalli, or cathedral, os to a common focus. They could 
discern the insular position of the metropolis, bathed on all 
sides by the salt floods of the Tezcuco, and in the distance the 
clear fresh waters of the Chaleo; far lieyond stretched a wide 
prospect of fields and waving woods, with the burnished walls 
of many a lofty temple rising high above the trees, and crowning 
the distant hill-tops. The view reached in an unbroken line to 
the very base of the circular range of mountains, whose frosty 
peaks glittered as if touched with fire in the morning ray; 
while long, dark wreaths of vapour, rolling up from the hoary- 
head of Popocatepetl, told that the destroying clement was, 
indeed, at work in the bosom of the lieaiitiful valley. 

Cort6s was filled with admir.ition at this grand and glorious 
spectacle, and gave utterance to his feelings in animated 
language to the empieror, the lord of these flourishing domains 
His thoughts, however, soon took another direction; and, 
turning to Father Olmedo, who stood by his side, he suggested 
that the area would afford a most conspicuous position for the 
Christian Cross, if Montezuma would but allow it to lx- planted 
there. But the discreet ecclesiastic, with the good sense which 
on these occasions seems to have been so lamentably deficient 
in his commander, reminded him that such a request, at present, 
would be exceedingly ill-timed, ns the Indian monarch had 
shown no dispositions as yet favourable to Christianity. 

Cortds then requested Montezuma to allow him to enter 
the sanctuaries, and behold the shrines of his gods. To this 
the latter, after a short conference with the priests, assented, 
and conducted the Spaniards into the building. They found 
themselves in a spacious apartment incrusted on the sides 
with stucco, on which various figures were sculptured, repre¬ 
senting the Mexican calendar, perhaps, or the priestly ritual. 
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At one end of the saloon was a recess with a roof of timber 
richly carved and gilt. Before the altar in this sanctuary 
stood the colossal image of Huitzilopotchli, the tutelary deity 
and war-god of the Aztecs. His countenance was distorted 
into hideous lineaments of symbolical import. In his right hand 
he wielded a bow, and in his left a bunch of golden arrows, 
which a mystic legend had connected with the victories of his 
people. The huge folds of a serpent, consisting of pearls and 
precious stones, were coiled round his waist, and the same 
rich materials were profusely sprinkled over his person. On 
his left foot were the delicate feathers of the humming-bird, 
which, singularly enough, gave its name to the dread deity.* 
The most conspicuous ornament was a chain of gold and silver 
hearts alternate, suspended round his neck, emblematical of 
the sacrifice in which he most delighted. A more unequivocal 
evidence of this was afforded by three human hearts smoking 
and almost palpitating, as if recently tom from the victims, 
and now lying on the altar before him 1 

The adjoining sanctuary was dedicated to a milder deity. 
This was Tezcatlipoca, next in honour to that invisible Being, 
the Supreme God, who was represented by no image, and con¬ 
fined by no temple. It was Tezcatlipoca who created th# world, 
and watched over it with a providential care. He was repre¬ 
sented as a young man, and his image, of polished bl.ack stone, 
was richly garnished with gold plates and ornaments; among 
which a shield, burnished like a mirror, was the most character¬ 
istic emblem, as in it he saw reflected all the doings of the world. 
But the homage to this god was not always of a more refined 
or merciful character than that paid to his carnivorous brother; 
for five bleeding hearts were also seen in a golden platter on his 
altar. 

The walls of both these chapels were stained with human 
gore. “ The stench was more intolerable,” exclaims Diaz, 
“ than that of the slaughter-houses in Castile 1 ” And the 
frantic forms of the priests, with their dark robes clotted with 
blood, as they flitted to and fro, seemed to the Spaniards to be 
those of the very ministers of Satan! 

From this foul abode they gladly escaped into the open 
air; when Cort6s, turning to Montezuma, said with a smile, 
" I do not comprehend how a great and wise prince like you 
can put faith in such evil spirits as these idols, the representa¬ 
tives of the devil I If you will but permit us to erect here the 

* Ante. p. 4t 
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true Cross, and place the images of the blessed Virgin and her 
Son in your sanctuaries, you will soon see how your false gods 
will shrink before them 1 ” 

Montezuma was greatly shocked at this sacrilegious address 
"These are the gods,” he answered, “ who have led the Aztecs 
on to victory since they were a nation, and who send tlie seed 
time and harvest in their seasons. Had I thought you would 
have offered them this outrage, I would not have admitted you 
into their presence 1 ” 

Cortes, after some expressions of concern at having wounded 
the feelings of the emperor, took his leave. Montezuma re¬ 
mained, saying, that he must expiate, if possible, the crime of 
exposing the shrines of the divinities to such profanation by 
the strangers.' 

On descending to the court, the Spaniards took a leisure!) 
survey of the other edifices in the inclosure. The area was pro¬ 
tected by a smooth stone pavement, so polished, indeed, tliat 
it was with difficulty the horses could keep their legs. Thcie 
were several other tfocalUs, built generally on the model of the 
great one, though of much inferior size, dedicatcil to the diflcreiit 
Aztec deities. On their summits were the altars crowned with 
perpetual flames, which, with those on the numerous temples 
in other quarters of the c.apital, shed .i brilliant illumination 
over its streets, through the long nights. 

Among the teocallts in the inclosure was one consecrated 
to Quetzillcoatl, circular m its form, and having an entrance 
in imitation of a dragon’s mouth, bristling with sharp fangs 
and dropping with blood. As the .‘'paniards cast a furtive 
glance into the throat of this horrible monster, they saw 
collected there implements of sacrifice and other aliomina- 
tions of fearful import. Their bold hearts shuddered at the 
spectacle, and thev designated the place not inaptly as the 
" Hell.” 

One other structure may be noticed as characteristic of the 
brutish nature of their religion. This was a pyramidal mound 
or tumulus, having a complicated framework of timlicr on its 
broad summit. On this was strung an immense number of 

' Bemal Diaz. Hi^t He U Oniquisla, cap 02 Wbf»evcre*anilnMCort^\* 
great letter to Charles V be surprised to find It stated, that. Instead ot 
any acknowledt^ment to Monte/oma. he threw down his idol* and erected 
the Christian emblem* in Ibejr stead Rej?. ap U>renrana. p. 106 ) 

This was an event of much later date. The wrote nls drs* 

patches too raptdiv and concisely to idve heed always to exact time and 
circumstant^. We are quite as Ukelv to find them attended to 10 the 
long-winded, gossiping,—inestimable chronicJc of Diaz. 
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human skiifli, whirh belon:'ed to the victims, mostly prisonen 
of war, who hail perished on the accursed stone of sacrifice. 
One o> the soldiers had the patience to count the number of 
these ghastly trophies, and reported it to be one hundred and 
thirty-siK thousand 1 IMief might well be staggered, did 
not the Old World present a worthy countcrisirt in the 
pyramiild Golgoth.is which commemorated the triumphs of 
Tamerhine * 

‘nine were long ranges of buildings m the inclosure, appro- 
pruted as the lesidence of the priests and others engaged in 
the offices of religion. Tlie whole number of them was said to 
amount to sevc-nd thousand. Here were, also, the principal 
seminaries for the instruction of vouth of both sexes, drawn 
chii-fly from the higher and wealthier classes. 'Fhe girls were 
t night by eldcily women, who officiated ns priestesses in the 
teinpli-i a custom f.imiliar .ilso to Kgvpt The SpamariLs admit 
tiuit the gre.itcst c.ire for iiiorals, and the most bl.iiiiele.ss deport¬ 
ment, were maintiined in these institutions Tlie time of the 
pupils w.is chirflv ors upied as in most monastic est.ihhshmcnts 
with the minute and hiirden <oiiic reremonial of their religion 
'llic Uiys were liki .• ise t.uight siic'h ele.'ients of si nmee as were 
known to their teachers, and the girls initi.ited in the i^’steries 
of einhriiiderv and we.iving, which thev eniploved in dccoratini.' 
the teipplcs \t ,i suiUihle .igc the\ gencr,ill\ went torth into 
the wiiriil to assume the 011 iiiiations fitted to their df^ilition. 
though Mime renmined permanently devoted to the srs ices of 
religion * 

The s(Mit w,is .lUo covereil bv edifices of a still difTi'rent 
ih.iractcr There wi‘re gr.in,iries filled with the rich prodiiie 
of tlu* clmnh-l.inds, .and with the first Iniits and other nffeiings 
of the f.iithful One large m.insiim was resi‘r\ed for straneers 
of eniineiice, who were on a pilgrimage to the great 
The inclosure was oin.imentcd with g.irden' >!i ided hv ancient 
trees, and w.itered h\- fountains ,and resersoirs from the copious 
stri'ams of ('h.ipoUe|Ks The little cammiinity was thus pro- 

' Ihrre oelli'ctinns, thus (,iiiriliill\ clisp.<sril, nf thesr t-inninii hiUT'irs— 
in all itiiiKio—jrr iiiitiretl l<\ liibb'ii' illerime ami tall. «1 Miliiiin, 
col I |> }j; voi \ii |i IS I \ AsrK'-r.in srhi-lir rmnmemls "the 
ronqurriir's piety, lih nuxlrratii'ii .iml Ins iiistirr*Kowe'* [l>,liritii<ii 
■>( 1 ainerLuir 

' \iilr pp 17, 4S —The desire of presentmit the reader with a 
complete \ lew at the ariital state of the r ipit il at the time of its occupa¬ 
tion bv the Sp.iiiiari|s, has led me in this mil the pp eedmic rhaptec into 
a few n>|ielilions of remarks on the Aztec iiislilutions in the Iiilrndiicturv 
liiiuk III thb flbliiiy. 
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vided with almost even-thing requiaite for itt own maintennnrr 
and i.ie services of the temple * 

It was a microcosm of itself,—a cit> «ithm a citv, ami, 
according to the aaaertion of ( ortfs, embraced a trai t of ground 
large enough for five hundred houses. It prcaeiited in this 
brief compass the extremes of barbarism, blended with a teruin 
civilisation, altogether ch.iractenstic of tlie Asteia The rude 
Conquerors sagr only the evidence of tlie forinei In the fan¬ 
tastic and symbolical features of the deities, lliev liehrld tlie 
literal lineanlepts of Satan, in the ntes and frivolous cerenioiiml, 
his own especial iiiile of damnation, and in the miulest deport¬ 
ment and efreful nurture of the inmates of tlie seinmanes, the 
snares by which he w.is to liegiiilr hiv dehuled victims Itelore 
a century had eLqised, the flcscemlants of these s.iiiie S|Mniards 
discerned m the mysteries of the A/tec religion the friitiires, 
obscured and defaced, indnd, of the Jewish and ('hrisiian 
revelations! Suih were the op|Hisite comlusions of the un¬ 
lettered soldier and of u* scholar A philosopher, iintoiii lied by 
superstition, might well doubt which of the two was the most 
evtraordinarv 

The sight of the Indi.in alvuiiin.itinns seems to hive kiiulled 
m the Spiiniards a livelier feeling for their own n'lginn, vimc, 
on the following day, thev asked leave of Miuile/iiiiia to convert 
one of the halls in their residcni r into a ■ h.i|H-l. tlbit they iiiii'lit 
celehr.ite the servii es of the Churi h there 'I he iiionan h, in 
whose bosom the feelings of resentment semi to have soon 
subsided, casilv granted their reipiest, .ind sent son e of his own 
artis,ins to aid them in the work 

While It was in progress, some of the S|Kiniards nbservnl 
what appeared to lie a door recently plasUiid nvir. It Wiis 
a common rumour that Monteauma still kept the treasures of 
hii father. King Avaxtuatl, m this aiieient |>al.iie. 'I he 
Spaniards, acquainted with this fait, felt no scruple in gralifv- 
ing their curiosity by removing the plaster. As was .uiIk ■pal'd. 
It concealed a door. On forcing this, thev found the riiinoiir 
was no exaggeration. They beheld a large h.ill filled with nih 
and lieautiful stuffs, artu les of curious workmaM-.liip of various 
kinils, gold and silver in bars and in the ore, and many jewels 
of value. It was the private hoard of Montezuma, the con- 
triliutions, It may be, of tribiitarv cities, and onre the jiropi itv 
of hu father. “ 1 was a young man,” says Diaz, who wav one 

' T-vihin, Hist dr l«i Indins, MS , I’anr i, rap 12 l><Hiiara. (idnica. 
cap 8 n ~Kel d'uo gent, cp Kciiiumo, Iwu ui IhJ 
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of those that obtained a sight of it, “ and it seemed to me as if 
all the riches of the world were in that room 1 ” The Spaniards, 
notwithstanding their elation at the discovery of this precious 
deposit, seem to have felt some commendable scruples as to 
appropriating it to their own use,—at least for the present. 
And Cort6s, after closing up the wall as it was before, gave strict 
injunctions that nothing should be said of the matter, unwilling 
that the knowledge of its existence by his guests should reach 
the ears of Montezuma. 

Three days sufficed to complete the chapel; and*he Christians 
had the satisfaction to see themselves in possession of a temple 
where they might worship God in their own way, under the 
protection of the Cross, and the blessed Virgin. Mass was regu¬ 
larly performed by the fathers, Olmedo and Diaz, in the presence 
of the assembled army, who were most earnest and exemplary 
in their devotions, partly, says tlie chronicler above quoted, from 
the propriety of the thing, and partly for its edifying influence 
on the benighted heathen. 



CHAPTER III 


ANXIETY OF CORtAs—SEIZURE OF MONTEZUMA— HIS TREiATMENT 
BY THE SfANIARDS—EXECUTION OF BIS OFFICERS-MONTE¬ 
ZUMA IN IRONS—REFLECTIONS 

1519 

The Spaniards had been now a week in Mexico. During this 
time, they had experienced the most frieniily treatment from 
the emperor. Put the mind of Cortds was far from easy. He 
felt that it was quite uncertain how long this amiable temper 
would last. A hundred circumstances might occur to change 
it. He might very naturally feel the maintenance of so large 
a body too burdensome on his treasury. The (icople of the 
capital might become dissatisfied at the presence of so numerous 
an armed force within their walls. Many causes of disgust 
might arise betwixt the soldiers and the citizens. Indeed, it 
was scarcely possible that a rude, licentious soldiery, like the 
Spaniards, could be long kept in subjection without active 
employment. The danger was even greater with the Tlascalans, 
a fierce race now brought into daily contact with the nation who 
held them in loathing and detestation. Rumours were already 
rife among the allies, whether well-founded or not, of murmurs 
among the Mexicans, accompanied by menaces of raising the 
bridges. 

Even should the Spaniards lie allowed to occupy their present 
quarters unmolested, it was not advancing the great object of 
tbe expedition. Cortds was not a whit nearer gaining the 
capital, so essential to his meditated subjugation of the country; 
and any day he might receive tidings that the (Vown, or, what 
he most feared, the governor of Cuba, had sent a force of superior 
strength to wrest from him a conquest but half achieved. Dis¬ 
turbed by these anxious reflections, he resolved to extricate 
himself from his embarrassment by one bold stroke. But he 
first submitted the affair to a council of the officers in whom he 
most confided, desirous to divide with them the responsibility 
of the act, and no doubt, to interest them more heartily in its 

387 
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execution, by making it in some measure the result of their 
combined ju^ments. 

When the general had briefly stated the embarrassments 
of their position, the council was divided in opinion. All 
admitted the necessity of some instant action. One party 
were for retiring secretly from the city, and getting beyond 
the causeways before their march could intercepted. 
Another advised that it should be done openly, with the know¬ 
ledge of the emperor, of whose good-will they had had so many 
proofs. But both these measures seemed alike impolitic. A 
retreat under these circumstances, and so abruptly made, would 
have the air of a flight. It would be construed into distrust 
of themselves; and anything like timidity on their part would 
be sure not only to bring on them the Mexicans, but the 
contempt of their allies, who would, doubtless, join in the 
general cry. 

As to Montezuma, what reliance could they place on the 
protection of a prince so recently their enemy, and who, in 
his altered bearing, must have taken counsel of his fears rather 
than his inclinations? 

Even should they succeed in reaching the coast, their situa¬ 
tion would be little better. It would be proclaiming to the 
world that, after all their lofty vaunts, they were unequal 
to the enterprise. Their only hopes of their sovereign’s favour, 
and of pardon for their irregular proceedings, were founded 
on success. Hitherto, they had only made the discovery of 
Mexico; to retreat would be to leave conquest and the fruits 
of it to another.—In short, to stay and to retreat seemed 
equally disastrous. 

In this perplexity, Cortes proposed an expedient, which 
none but the most daring spirit, in the most desperate ex¬ 
tremity, would have conceived. This was, to march to the 
royal palace, and bring Montezuma to the Spanish quarters, 
by fair means if they could persuade him, by force if necessary, 
—at all events, to get possession of his person. With such a 
pledge, the Spaniards would be secure from the assault of the 
Mexicans, afraid by acts of violence to compromise the safety 
of their prince. If he came by his own consent, they would be 
deprived of all apology for doing so. As long as the emperor 
remained among the Spaniards, it would be easy, by allowing 
him a show of sovereignty, to rule in his name, until they had 
taken measures for securing their safety, and the success of 
their enterprise. The idea of employing a sovereign as a tool 
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for the goveminent of his own kingdom, if a new one in tfie age 
of Cortis, is certainly not so in ours.* 

A plausible pretext for the seizure of the hospitable monarch 
—for the most barefaced action seeks to veil itself under some 
show of decenev—was afforded by a circumstance of which 
0 )rt 6 s had received intelligence at Cholula.* He had left, a.s 
we have seen, a faithful officer, Juan de Kscalante, with a hundred 
and fifty men in garrison at Vera Cruz, on his deparuiic for the 
capital. He had not been long absent, when his lieutenant 
received a message from an Aztec chief named QuauhiiojxKa. 
governor of a district to the north of the Sjianish settlement, 
declaring his desire to come in person ami tender his allegiance 
to the Spanish authorities at Vera Cruz. He requested that 
four of the white men might be sent to protect him against 
certain unfriendly tribes through whnh liis road lay. 'lliis 
was not an uncommon request, and excited no siispirion in 
Escalante. The four soldiers were sent; ami on their arrival 
two of them were murdered by the false Aztec. The other two 
made their way back to the garrison.* 

The commander marched at once, with fifty of his men, 

‘ Rel. S^g. dc Corti*, ap l.orenz.ma, p. Hist Cliich* 

MS. cap. 85.—P Marl>T, Dc Ofl»c N<*v<i, <i«*c 5, c.»i> 3- Hi»l. 

dc las Ind . MS . lib 33. cap 6 Bernal Di.u give* a wry diMcrriit report 
of this matter Acctinling to him. a numl^rr <»l Ami of 

whom he was one. suKK'‘'‘ied the c.ipture of Montritjm.i to the Keneral, 
who came Into the plan with hcMtaiiori (Ihsl de U Contpnsia. cap 93) 
This IS contrary to the character of Cortes, who was a man to kad. not to 
be led, on such occasions It is contrary to the getirral report of hi>torians. 
thougii these, it must be confessed, are malnlv built on the general's narra¬ 
tive It IS contrary to anterior probability, since, if the omcention 
seems almost too desperate to have seriously entered into the head of any 
one man, how much more improbable Is it, that it should have originated 
with a number' lastly, it is omtrary to the nositivc wnttrn statement 
of CortM to the emperor, publicly known and circulated, confirmed In 
print by his chai>I.iin, Gomara. ana all this when the thing was fresh, and 
when the parlies interested were alive to contradict it We cannot but 
think that the captain here, as in the case of the burning of the ships, 
assumes rather mf>re ff»r himself and his coinradrs than the facts will 
Strictly warrant; an oversight, for which the Up^ of half a erntury—to 
say nothing of his avowed aniiety to show up the claims of the latter — 
may furnish some apology. 

• Even Gomara has the candour to style it a '* pretext**— -achaptf .— 
Crdnica, cap 83. 

• Bemal Dlai states the affair, also, differently According to him, the 
Aztec governor was enforcing the pavmrnt of the customary tribute from 
the Tolonacs, when Kscalante, interfering to protect his Allies, now subjects 
of Spain, was slain in an action with the enemy (Hist, de U Conquisla, 
cap. 93 ) CortCs had the best means of knowing the fwts. and wrote at 
the time. He d^jcs not usually shnnk from avowing his policy, however 
severe, towards the natives; and 1 have thought it fair to give him the 
benefit of hb own version of the story. 
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and several thousand Indian allies, to take vengeance on 
the cacique. A pitched battle followed. The allies fled from 
the redoubted Mexicans. The few Spaniards stood firm, 
and with the aid of their fire-arms and the blessed Virgin, 
who was distinctly seen hovering over their ranks in the van, 
they made good the field against the enemy. It cost them dear, 
however, since seven or eight Christians were slain, and among 
them the gallant Escalante himself, who died of his injuries 
soon after his return to the fort. The Indian prisoners captured 
in the battle spoke of the whole proceeding as having taken 
place at the instigation of Montezuma.' 

One of the Spaniards fell into the hands of the natives, 
but soon after perished of his wounds. His head was cut ofi 
and sent to the Aztec emperor. It was uncommonly large and 
covered with hair; and, as Montezuma gazed on the ferocious 
features, rendered more horrible by death, he seemed to read 
in them the dark lineaments of the destined destroyers of his 
house. He turned from it with a shudder, and commanded that 
it should be taken from the city, and not offered at the shrine 
of any of his gods. 

Although Cort6s had received intelligence of this disaster at 
Cholula, he had concealed it within his own breast, or com¬ 
municated it to very few only of his most trusty officers, from 
apprehension of the ill effect it might have on the spirits of the 
common soldiers. 

The cavaliers whom Cortds now summoned to the councD 
were men of the same mettle with their leader. Their bold 
chivalrous spirit seemed to court danger for its own sake. If 
one or two, less adventurous, were startled by the proposal he 
made, they were soon overruled by the others, who, no doubt, 
considered that a desperate disease required as desperate a 
remedy. 

That night, Cort& was heard pacing his apartment to ana 
fro, like a man oppressed by thought, or agitated by strong 
emotion. He may have been ripening in his mind the daring 
scheme for the morrow. In the morning the soldiers heard 

‘ Oviedo, Hist, de l.is Ind., MS, lib. 33. cap. 5.—Rel. Seg. de Cortis. 
ap. Lorenzana. pp. 83. 84. The .apparition of the Virgin was seen only by 
the Aztecs, who, it is true, had to make out the best case for their defeat 
they could to Montezuma; a suspicious circumstance, which, however, did 
not stagger the Spaniards. " Y ciertamente, todos los soldados que passS- 
mos con Cort8s, tenemos muy creido; i assi es verdad, que la misencordia 
dluina, y Nuestra Seflora la VIrgen Marfa siempre era con nosotros.”— 
Bemai Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 93. 
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mass as usual, and Father Olmedo invoked the blessing of Heaven 
on their hazardous enterprise. VVljatcver might be tlie cause 
in which he was embarked, the heart of the Spaniard was cheered 
wth the conviction that the Saints were on his side. 

Having asked an audience from Uontezuma, which was 
readily granted, the general made the necessary arrangements 
for his enterprise. The principal part of his force was drawn 
up in the court-yard, and he stationed a considerable detach¬ 
ment in the avenues leading to the palace, to check any attempt 
at rescue by the populace. He ordered twenty-five or thirty 
of the soldiers to drop in at the palace, as if by accident, in 
groups of three or four at a time, while tlie conference was going 
on with Montezuma. He selected five cavaliers, in whose 
courage and coolness he placed most trust, to bear him company; 
Pedro de Alvarado, Gonzalo de Sandoval, Francisco dc Liijo, 
Velasquez dc Leon, and Alonso dc Avila,—brilliant names in 
the annals of the Qinqucst. All were clad, as well as the 
common soldiers, in complete armour, a circumstance of too 
familiar occurrence to excite suspicion. 

The little party were graciously received by the emperor, who 
soon, with the aid of the interpreters, liecamc interested in a 
sportive conversation with the Spaniards, while he indulged his 
natural munificence by giving them presents of gold and jewels. 
He paid the Spanish general the particular compliment of 
offering him one of his daughters as his wife; an honour which 
the latter respectfully dei lined, on the ground that he was 
already accommodated with one in Cuba, and that his religion 
forbade a plurality. 

When Cort6s perceived that a sufficient numticr of his soldiers 
were assembled, he changed his playful manner, and with a 
serious tone briefly acquainted Montezuma with the treacherous 
proceedings in the Itrrra caliente, and the accusation of him as 
their author. The emperor hsteneel to the charge with surprise; 
and disavowed the act, which he said could only have been 
imputed to him by his enemies. Cortfa expressed his belief in 
his declaration, but added, that, to prove it true, it would be 
necessary to send for Quauhpopoca and his accomplices, that 
they might be examined and dealt with according to their 
deserts. To this Montezuma made no objection. Taking from 
his wrist, to which it was attached, a precious stone, the royal 
signet, on which was cut the figure of the war-god, he gave it to 
one of his nobles, with orders to show it to the Aztec governor, 
and require his instant presence in the capital, together with all 
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those who had been accessory to the murder of the Spaniards. 
If he resisted, the officer was empowered to call in the aid of the 
neighbouring towns to enforce the mandate. 

When the messenger had gone, Cortfe assured the monarch 
that thb prompt compliance with his request convinced him 
of his innocence. But it was important that his own sovereign 
should be equally convinced of it. Nothing would promote 
this so much as for Montezuma to transfer his residence to the 
palace occupied by the Spaniards, till on the arrival of Quauh- 
popoca the affair could be fully investigated. Such an act of 
condescension would, of itself, show a personal regard for the 
Spaniards, incompatible with the base conduct alleged against 
him, and would fully absolve him from all suspicion! 

Montezuma listened to this proposal, and the flimsy reasoning 
with which it was covered, with looks of profound amazement. 
He became pale as death; but in a moment his face flushed with 
resentment, as with the pride of offended dignity, he exclaimed, 
“ When was it ever heard that a great prince, like myself, 
voluntarily left his own palace to become a prisoner in the 
hands of strangers 1 ” 

Cort4s assured him he would not go as a prisoner. He would 
experience nothing but respectful treatment from the Spaniards; 
would be surrounded by his own household, and hold intercourse 
with his people as usual. In short, it would be but a change of 
residence, from one of his palaces to another, a circumstance of 
frequent occurrence with him.—It was in vain. “ If I should 
consent to such a degradation,” he answered, “ my subjects 
never would 1 ” When further pressed, he offered to give up 
one of his sons and of his daughters to remain as hostages with 
the Spaniards, so that he might be spared this disgrace. 

Two hours passed in this fruitless discussion, till a high-mettled 
cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, impatient of the long delay, and 
seeing that the attempt, if not the deed, must ruin them, cried 
out, “ Why do we waste words on this barbarian? We have 
gone too far to recede now. Let us seize him, and, if he resists, 
plunge our swords into his body 1 ” The fierce tone and menac¬ 
ing gestures with which this was uttered alarmed the monarch, 
who inquired of Marina what the angry Spaniard said. The 
interpreter explained it in as gentle a manner as she could, 
beseeching him “ to accompany the white men to their quarters, 
where he would be treated with all respect and kindness, while 
to refuse them would but expose himself to violence, perhaps 
to death.” Marina, doubtless, spoke to her sovereign as she 
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thought, and no one had better opportunity of knowins the 
truth than herself. 

^ This last appeal shook the resolution of Montezuma. It was 
m vain that the unhappy prince looked around for sympathy or 
support. As his eyes wandered over the stern visages and iron 
forms of the Spaniards, he felt that his hour was indeed come; 
and, with a voice scarcely audible from emotion, he consented to 
accompany the strangers,—to quit the palace, whither he was 
never more to return. Had he possessed the spirit of the first 
Montezuma, he would have called his guards around him, and 
left his life-blood on the threshold, sooner than have been dragged 
a dishonoured captive across it. But his courage sunk under cir¬ 
cumstances. He felt he was the instrument of an irresistible Fate 1 
^ No sooner had the Spaniards got his consent, than orders were 
^iven for the royal litter. The nobles, who bore and attended 
it, could scarcely believe their senses, when they learned their 
master’s purpose. But pride now came to Montezuma’s aid, 
and, since he must go, he preferred that it should appear to be 
with his own free-will. As the royal retinue, escorted by the 
Spaniards, marched through the street with downcast eyes and 
dejected mien, the people assembled in crowds, and a rumour 
ran among them, that the emperor was carried off by force to 
the quarters of the white men. A tumult would have soon 
arisen but for the intervention of Montezuma himself, who 
called out to the people to disperse, as he was visiting his friends 
of his own accord; thus sealing his ignominy by a declaration 
which deprived his subjects of the only excuse for resistance. 
On reaching the quarters, he sent out his nobles with similar 
assurances to the mob, and renewed orders to return to their 
homes. 

He was received with ostentatious respect by the Spianiards, 
and selected the suite of apartments which best pleased him. 
They were soon furnished *ith fine cotton tapestries, feather- 
work, and all the elegances of Indian uphoktery. He was 
attended by such of his household as he chose, his wives and his 
pages, and was served with his usual pomp and luxury at his 
meals. He gave audience, as in his own palace, to his subjects, 
who were admitted to his presence, few, indeed, at a time, under 
the pretext of greater order and decorum. From the Spaniards 
themselves he met with a formal deference. No one, not even 
the general himself, approached him without doffing his casque, 
and rendering the obeisance due to his rank. Nor did they ever 
sit in his presence, without being invited by him to do so. 

I— 
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With all this studied ceremony and show of homage, there 
was one circumstance which too clearly proclaimed to his 
people that their sovereign was a prisoner. In the front of the 
palace a patrol of sixty men was established, and the same 
number in the rear. Twenty of each corps mounted guard at 
once, maintaining a careful watch day and night.* Another 
body, under command of Velasquez de Leon, was stationed in 
the royal antechamber. Cort6s punished any departure from 
duty, or relaxation of vigilance, in these sentinels, with the 
utmost severity.* He felt, as, indeed, every Spaniard must 
have felt, that the escape of the emperor now would be their 
ruin. Yet the task of this unintermitting watch sorely added 
to their fatigues. “ Better this dog of a king should die,” 
cried a soldier one day, “ than that we should wear out our 
lives in this manner.” The words were uttered in the hearing 
of Montezuma, who gathered something of their import, and the 
offender was severely chastised by order of the general.* Such 
instances of disrespect, however, were very rare. Indeed, the 
amiable deportment of the monarch, who seemed to take pleasure 
in the society of his jailers, and who never allowed a favour or 
attention from the meanest soldier to go unrequited, inspired 
the Spaniards with as much attachment as they were capable 
of feeling—for a barbarian. 

Things were in this posture, when the arrival of Quauh- 
popoca from the coast was announced. He was accompanied 
by his son and fifteen Aztec chiefs. He had travelled all the 
way, borne, as became his high rank, in a litter. On entering 
Montezuma’s presence, he threw over his dress the coarse robe 
of nequen, and made the usual humiliating acts of obeisance. 
The poor parade of courtly ceremony was the more striking 
when placed in contrast with the actual condition of the parties. 

The Aztec governor was coldly received by his master, who 
referred the affair (had he the power to do otherwise.^) to the 
examination of Cort6s. It was, doubtless, conducted in a 
sufficiently summary m.anner. To the general’s query, whether 
the cacique was the subject of Montezuma, he replied, “ And 
what other sovereign could I serve? ” implying that his sway 
was universal.* He did not deny his share in the transaction, 

• Herrera, Hist. Gener^U. dec 2, lib 8. cap 3 

• On one (Kcasion, three soldiers, who left their post without orders, 
x^ere sentenced to run the gauntlet.—a punijhmeiU little short of death. 

Ibid . ubi supra 

• Bernal Diar, Hist de la Conquista. cap qy 

*“Y despues que confesAron hnher rnuerto 1 <‘S Espaftoles, les hice 
interrogar si ellos eran Vasailos de Mutectuma’ Y el dicho Qualpopoca 
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iw did he leek to shelter himself under the ruyal nuthority, 
tni sentence of death was passed on liim and his follow era, when 
all laid the blame of their proceedings on Monteiuma. 
They were condemned to be burnt alive in the area Iwfore the 
The funeral piles w ere made of heaps of arrows, j.\\ elms, 
and other weapons, drawn by the emperor's perniisMon fiom the 
arsenals round the great leaeallt, where they luul lieen stored 
to supply means of deft me in iiiiies of ri\ic tumult or insur¬ 
rection. By this politic precaution, C'ori#s proposed to remove 
a ready means of annoyance m c:ue of hostilities with the citurns. 

To crown the whole of these extratirdiiiory priHredings, 
Cortds, while prcpvaiions for the execution were going on, 
entered the em|ieror’s a|i.irtmeiil, attended by a soldur iwaniig 
fetters in his hands. With a severe as^wet, he ch,irged the 
monarch with being the origin.il contrii er of the \ lulnire offered 
to the Spaniards, os was now proved hv the declaration of his 
own instruments. Sueh a ciime, wliiili muiiid death m a 
subject, could not lie atoned for, even by a sosereign, witlunit 
some punishment. So sas mg, hr ordered the soldier to fasten 
the fetters on Montezuma's ankles, lie molli waited till it 
was done; then, turning his Ixuk on the monarch, quitted the 
room. 

Montezuma w.is speechless under the inflirtion cd this last 
insult. He was like one struck down by a heavy blow, that 
deprives him of all his faculties Hr oflerrd no resistance. 
But, though he spoke not a word, low. ill-siippreitsed moans, 
from time to time, intimated the anguish of Ins spirit llis 
attendants, Ixithed m tears, offered him their ainMibitions 
They tenderly held his feet in their arms, and rndravcnired, by 
inserting their shawls and mantles, to relieve them from the 
pressure of the iron. But they cmild not riac h the iron whii h 
had penetrated into his soul He felt that hr was no more a 
king. 

Meanwhile, the exenition of the dreadful doom was going 
forward in the court-y,ird. The whole S|mnish furcr was under 
arms, to cheek any interruption that might hr offnefl by the 
Mexicans But none was attempted. 'Ihc populace gazed m 
silent wonder, regarding it os the sentence of the emiieror. 
■Pie manner of the execution, too, exrited less surprise, fnim 
their familiarity with similar spcctoelrs, aggravated, indeed, 

mpnndiS, qiie si baliia otrii Scfi'ir, de qiii's piidmsr snlo? eisi rflnendn, 
qua BO balsa otru, y que u caranKH beg de CorlSs, ip Lcvenaanc^ 
P 
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by additional horrors, in their own diabolical sacrifices. The 
^tec lord and his companions, bound hand and foot to the 
blazing piles, submitted without a cry or a complaint to their 
terrible fate. Passive fortitude is the virtue of the Indian 
warrior; and it was the glory of the Aztec, as of the other races 
on the North American continent, to show how the spirit of 
the brave man may triumph over torture and the agonies of 
death. 

When the dismal tragedy was ended, Cortes re-entered 
Montezuma’s apartment. l6ieeling down, he unclasped his 
shackles with his own hand, expressing at the same time his 
regret that so disagreeable a duty as that of subjecting him to 
such a punishment had been imposed on him. This last indignity 
had entirely crushed the spirit of Montezuma; and the monarch, 
whose frown, but a week since, would have made the nations 
of Anahuac tremble to their remotest borders, was now craven 
enough to thank his deliverer for his freedom, as for a great and 
unmerited boon! 

Not long after, the Spanish general, conceiving that his royal 
captive was sufficiently humbled, expressed his willingness that 
he should return, if he inclined, to his own palace. Monte¬ 
zuma declined it; alleging, it is said, that his nobles had more 
than once importuned him to resent his injuries by taking 
arms against the Spaniards; and that, were he in the midst of 
them. It would be difficult to avoid it, or to save his capital 
from bloodshed and anarchy. The reason did honour to his 
heart, if it was the one which influenced him. It is probable 
that he did not care to trust his safety to those haughty and 
ferocious chieftains who had witnessed the degradation of their 
master, and must despise his pusillanimity, as a thing unpre¬ 
cedented in an Aztec monarch. It is also said, that, when 
Marina conveyed to him the permission of Cortes, the other 
interpreter, Aguilar, gave him to understand the Spanish officers 
never would consent that he should avail himself of it. 

Whatever were his reasons, it is certain that he declined the 
offer; and the general, in a well-feigned, or real ecstasy, em¬ 
braced him, declaring, “ that he loved him as a brother, and 
that every Spaniard would be zealously devoted to his interests, 
since he had shown himself so mindful of theirs 1” Honeyed 
words, “ which,” says the shrewd old chronicler who was present, 
“ Montezuma was wi:e enough to know the worth of.” 

The events recorded in this chapter are certainly some of 
the most extraordinary on the page of history. That a small 
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body of men, like the Spaniards, should have entered the palace 
of a mighty prince, have seized his person in the midst of his 
vassab, have borne him off a captive to their quarters,—that 
they should have put to an ignommious death before his face his 
high officers, for executing probably his own commands, and have 
crowned the whole by putting the monarch in irons like a common 
malefactor,—that this should have been done, not to a drivelling 
dotard in the decay of hb fortunes, but to a proud monarch in 
the plenitude of hb power, in the very heart of his capital, sur¬ 
rounded by thousands and tens of thousands who trembled at hb 
nod, and would have poured out their blood like water in his 
defence,—that all thb should have been done by a mere handful 
of adventurers, b a thing too extravagant, altogether too im¬ 
probable, for the pages of romance 1 It is, nevertheless, literally 
true. Yet we shall not be prepared to acquiesce in the judg¬ 
ments of contemporaries, who regarded these acts with admira¬ 
tion. We may well distrust any grounds on which it is attempted 
to justify the kidnapping of a friendly sovereign,—by those very 
persons, too, who were reaping the full benefit of hb favours. 

To view the matter differently, we must take the position 
of the Gjnquerors, and assume with them the original right 
of conquest. Regarded from this p<iint of view, many diffi¬ 
culties vanish. If conquest were a duty, whatever was neces¬ 
sary to effect it was right also. Right and expiedient become 
convertible terms. And it can hardly be denied, tliat the 
capture of the monarch was expedient, if the Spaniards would 
maintain their hold on the empire. 

The execution of the Aztec governor sugigests other considera¬ 
tions. If he were really guilty of the perfidious act imputed to 
him by Cort6s, and if Montezuma disavowed it, the governor 
deserved death, and the general was justified by the law of 
nations in inflicting it. It is by no means so clear, however, why 
he should have involved so many in this sentence; most, perhaps 
all, of whom must have acted under his authority. The cruel 
manner of the death will less startle those who are familiar with 
the established penal codes in most civilised nations in the 
sixteenth century. 

But, if the governor deserved death, what pretence was there 
for the outrage on the person of Montezuma? If the former was 
guilty, the latter surely was not. But if the cacique only acted 
in ol^dience to orders, the responsibility was transferred to the 
sovereign who gave the orders. They could not both stand in 
the same category. 
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It is vain, however, to reason on the matter, on any abstract 
principles of right and wrong, or to suppose that the Conquerors 
troubled themselves with the refinements of casuistry. Their 
standard of right and wrong, in reference to the natives, was a 
very simple one. Despising them as an outlawed race, without 
Cod in the world, they, in common with their age, held it to be 
their “ mission ” (to borrow the cant phrase of our own day) to 
conquer and to convert. The measures they adopted certainly 
facilitated the first great work of conquest. By the execution 
of the (aciques, they struck terror not only into the capital, but 
throughout the country. It proclaimed that not a hair of a 
Sfianiard was to be touched with impunity! By rendering 
Montezuma contemptible in his own eyes and those of his 
subjects, Cortes deprived him of the support of his people, and 
forced him to lean on the arm of the stranger. It was a politic 
proceeding,- to which few men could have been equal, who had 
a touch of humanity in their natures. 

A good criterion of the moral sense of the actors in these 
events is afforded by the reflections of Bernal Diaz, made some 
fifty years, it will be remembered, after the events themselves, 
when the fire of youth had become extinct, and the eye, glam mg 
back through the vista of h.alf a century, might be supposed to 
be unclouded by the passions and prejudices which throw their 
mist over the present, “ Now that 1 am an old man,” says the 
veteran, “ I often entertain mvsclf with calling to mind the 
hcroical deeds of early days, till they are as fresh as the events 
of yesterday. 1 think of the seizure of the Indian monarch, his 
confinement in irons, and the execution of his olliiers, till all 
these things seem actually passing before me. .\nd, as 1 ponder 
on our exploits, 1 fee! that it was not of ourselves tli.it we per¬ 
formed them, but that it was the providence of Cod which 
guided us Much food is there here for meditation!” There 
IS so, indeed, and for a meditation not un[ile.asing, as we rellect 
on the advance, in spcciil.Uive morality, at lea.st, which the 
nineteenth centurv h.as made over the sixteenth But should 
not the consciousness of this teach us iharity’ .Shouhl it not 
m.ake us the moie distrustful of apfilving the standard of the 
present to measure the actions of the past? 
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movtezuma’s DFPORTurNr-- hi^ iiir. in hie $pani<;h urAitiER» 

— MFDIIAri,li INSl kKU'lKIN lOKU OF 11 Zl.LtO AM.'bU 
FUKIUKR llEAkURES OF (OKUS 


i;io 

Tiii icttlement of Izi ViIU Rira ilr \ ria Cruz was of tlir last 
importance to the SpaiiMiiU It was tlic port U- whiih tlm 
were to communnatc with Spam; the stioni; post on whu'a 
they were to retreat in case of (lis.ister, ami whit h was to hrulle 
their enemies and gise seniritv to their .illirs, tin f>ntnl d'appui 
for all their operations in the eoiintrv. It was of ;.'ii .ii iiioiiirnt, 
therefore, that the rare of it shoiild Iw entiiisti d to prii|MT hands. 

A rasalier, named .Monso de (itado had h' rn si nt hv (ortrs 
to take the place made \araiit hv tin ili.ith of I si.il,tnte lie 
was a person of i;reater repute in end than niiiit.ui iiiatteis, 
and v.opld lie more hkili, it was thinipht, to inaiiit.im |M-a(eliil 
relations with the natnis, than a peismi of niori iMlhi’erriit 
spirit. Cortn made what was r.ire with hiiii a Isid ilioiir 
He soon retened siiili adoiiiits of troiihles m the sittirniiiil 
from the exactions and nei'h^'riire of the ni a i;osertior, that he 
resolved to s-.i|irrsrde him 

He now (.'live the roiiiiiiaml to (lon/alii de 'amlov.d, a yniiiiR 
cavalier, who had ilisplaved throiii'h the whole i.iiiipaipn 
sinf'ular intrepiilitv iiniteii with s.ao.uitv a* d di'inti'in. while 
the good humour with whiih he Une tverv privation, ,ind his 
afTahIc manners, tn.'ide him a favourite with rdl, privaii s ,vs well 
as officers Sandoval acconlingly hit the i,iinp for the roast 
Girtes did not mistake his man a sri'uiil time 

Notwithstanding the actual control r v n erd hv thi '''paiii.irds 
through their rnval captive, fnrtes felt soiiie uneasiness, .vliin 
he reflected that it was in the |Kiwer of tin lni!!.ins, at anv time, 
to cut of! his communications with the siirr-e.iidiiig fouritry,and 
bold him a prisoner in the i.ip.'.d He prop'isiil. therefore, to 
build two vessels of suffici'iit size to transiiort his forres across 
the lake, and thus to rentier himself iiidcfrendt ntof tin rausewavs 
Uontezuma was pleased with the idia of seeing Utose wonderful 

399 
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“ water-houses,” of which he had heard so much, and readily 
gave permission to have the timber in the royal forests felled for 
the purpose. The work was placed under the direction of Martin 
Lopez, an experienced ship-builder. Orders were also given to 
Sandoval to send up from the coast a supply of cordage, sails, 
iron, and other necessary materials, which had been judiciously 
saved on the destruction of the fleet.* 

The Aztec emperor, meanwhile, was passing his days in the 
•Spani.sh quarters in no very different manner from what he had 
been arcustomed to in his own palace, flis keepers were too 
well aware tif the value of their prize, not to do everything which 
could make his captivity comfortable, and disguise it from him¬ 
self. But the ( ham will gall, though wreathed with roses. After 
Montezuma’s breakfast, which was a light meal of fruits or 
vegetables, Cortiis or some of his officers usually waited on him, 
to learn if he h.ad any commands for them. He then devoted 
some time to business. He gave audience to those of his subjects 
who had petitions to prefer, or suits to settle. The statement of 
the party was drawn up on the hieroglyphic scrolls, which were 
submitted to a numbei of counsellors or judges, who assisted 
him with their advice on these occasions Lnsoys from foreign 
states or his own remote provinces and cities were also admitted, 
and the Spaniards were careful that the same precise and 
punctilious etiquette should be maintained towanL the royal 
puppet, as when in the plenitude of his authority. 

;\flcr business was des|)atched, Monte/.uma often amused 
himself with seeing the Castilian troiqis go through their militarv’ 
exercises, lie, too, had been a soldier, and m his prouder days 
had led armies m the field, ft was very natural he should take 
an interest in the novel display of Kuro|)eaii tai tics and discqilme. 
.\t other times he would challenge Cortes or his officers to play 
at some of the national games. A favourite one was called 
tololoque, plaved with golden halls aimed at a target or mark of 
the same metal Montezuma usually staked something of value, 
-precious stones or ingots of gold. He lost with good humour; 
indeed it was of little consequence whether he won or lost, since 
he generally gave awav his winnings to his attendants.* He 
h.ul, m truth, a most munificent spirit. His enemies ac ('used 
urn of avarice. But, if he were avaricious, it could hare been 
inlv th.it he might have the more to give away. 

Each of the Spaniards had several Me.xicans, male and female, 

* Hemal Diar. de la Couquista, cap 96 

• Ibid cap 97. 
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who attended to his cooKing ai. 1 \arK ih i>iher jwrsonal ofliio. 
Cortes, considering that the mai- 'ma .n* of il.is host »>! inrnmls 
was a hMvy tax on the rosal .mIu-., «. ..ideud th.in to W 
dismissed, excepting one to k- r» lot i .uh m I.-u i Monte 
zuina, on learning this, plea>a!itK le'i’. ;'.sti..;ed with the ei'lei.il 
on his careful econoniv, as unlieioini:u isialili'li'iirnt 
and, countermanding the oti.er, caused a<Mitioi..il aiionuuoil.i 
tisns to be protided for the attend,uits, and tlmr ia» to be 
dculilud. 

On another ixittsicn, a so'ilior |>iiili iiied >oine tiinLets of goM 
from the tieasiire kept in tin ■ luiiiln r. whu li >-1111 • Montr/iiii..i s 
arrival in the bj>ani'li (|uaiiiis, ha'^ liem ieoj>ini«l ('oius 
would ha\c punidied the tnan fur tie tin it, leit the eiiipeioi 
interfering said to linn, " Yu ir (oiiniisi'ien ,iir wrlion.i to the 
gold and other articUs, if \o.i will In t span thi -i Uloi. .m- io 
tlie gods.” Some ■)! the snMui , ni.ikr.i- il.i st of his pn- 
mission, rarriid off seiiial hui ilied lo.ids oi in ■ loiion lo ihi <1 
quarters When this wa- upiesentid Mmili iiiu.i, li m. < 
replied, “ W h.it 1 h,i\i luu ■ gi\i n I itm ■ 1 iki I1.11 k on ‘ 

Wliile thus iiidiift ii nt til his tn a-i'ii s, 1,1 w.is|>< |I\ sin'itisi 
to pi'rbunal sl'.'h' or iiis; It W i im a 1 oiinnon s. Mu 1 m.i 1 spnki 
to him angriK, the ti.iis i.iiiie into tl-e n■■lnaI(lls t\-s, le it 
made him fiel the tiiu il..ii.ii'(i ol Ins ini|'itiiit iimlitiin 
Cortes, on iHcoiniiig aii|ii<rir.e(! with it. w.is sn iniuli nurnsid 
that he urilend tin suldiir to he li.r . ■ < 1 , !• it. on V uie/i.ni.i ■ 
mteire»bion. loininiiUil this w 1111 n nti mi i fm ,11)..! .• ly 11 ,, 
geneial was not wilh'ii; that ar\ ■■;ii h'lt I111..0 !(s|i,i m in at Ins 
ru\al c.aptiM with iiul ii<'\ Vi a w.is (!• >111 ■! to pm- 

ciire a further iii.t.'..i'iiiii i.l ilie pi '.'.In-ieiii l’>.:t In nliisid, 
sa\ii!L', “ tlilil, it a sniul.ii iie.ill I..11I I.mii nthn 1 l>\ .iiiv inu 
of Ins sulijeits to Malilil/in, he wu .d I'.im 11 enlnl it in hie 
iniinner.” 

Siiih iiisUuiirs of di-ti ;iiit vi-i m‘\ i.i'i Mi i.'i yi ii.a •- 
aniKihle and inolfi ;isi\e ll■a:l"•• , ;.,gii .1 r with *.i- lilmali'., 
the most pop 'lar of \ n tin > v e \ n!; ir. n a .1 leii' m 'oih 
heloveil h\ till ‘'paiiMnls II.' iiiroe.rue. ("i i.i< li he li.ol 
Ixen sodistingiii'lidl 1" Ins pr< >] ero si., s 1,1 i:iii| h.iu in I 
fallen fortunes Ills iha’.ii‘1 r in ■ aplisiti m • n s n, |,.t,i i.mlir 
gone Sd'luthllC of that •h.l’iue w|,ii!i l.-'.e. |'„if ,• the Wild 
animals of the forest, 'shin r.tgeil .Miinii tie- v,i' >f the 
men.'igi rie. 

The Indian monarch kr.> a the nan.r > f r s pi\ man in the arm}, 
and was careful to disirinni.ate Ins prop'r rank i or some In 
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showed a strong partiality. He obtained from the general a 
favourite page, named Orteguilla, who, being in constant atten¬ 
dance on his person, soon learned enough of the Mexican language 
to be of use to his countrymen. Montezuma took great pleasure, 
also, in the society of Velasquez de Leon, the captain of his 
guard, and Pedro de Alvarado, Tonaliuh, or “ the Sun,” as he 
was called by the Aztecs, from his yellow hair and sunny coun¬ 
tenance. The sunshine, as events afterwards showed, could 
sometimes be the prelude to a terrible tempest. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to cheat him of the tedium 
of captivity, the royal prisoner cast a wistful glance now and 
then beyond the walls of his residence to the ancient haunts of 
business or pleasure. He intimated a desire to offer up his 
devotions at the great temple, where he was once so constant 
in his worship. The suggestion startled Cortds. It was too 
reasonable, however, for him to object to it, without wholly 
discarding the appearances which he was desirous to maintain. 
But he secured Montezuma’s return by sending an escort with 
him of a hundred and fifty soldiers under the same resolute 
cavaliers who had aided in his seizure. He told him also, that, 
in case of any attempt to escape, his life would instantly pay 
the forfeit. Thus guarded, the Indian prince visited the teocalli, 
where he was received with the usual state, and, after performing 
his devotions, he returned again to his quarters.* 

It may well be believed that the Spaniards did not neglect the 
opportunity afforded by his residence with them, of instilling 
into him some notions of the Christian doctrine. Fathers Diaz 
and Olmedo exhausted all their battery of logic and persuasion 
to shake his faith in his idols, but in vain. He, indeed, paid a 
most edifying attention, which gave promise of better things. 
But the conferences always closed with the declaration, that 
“ the God of the Christians was good, but the gods of his own 
country' were the true gods for him.”* It is said, however, they 
extorted a promise from him, that he would take part in no more 
human sacrifices. Yet such sacrifices were of daily occurrence 
in the great temples of the capital; and the people were too 
blindly attached to their bloody abominations for the Spaniards 
to deem it safe, for the present at least, openly to interfere. 

Montezuma showed, also, an inclination to engage in the 

* Bemal I>iar, Hist de la Conqnista. cap 98 

• According to Soils, the devil cU><!ed his heart against these good men, 
though, in the historian's opini«>n, there is no evid<*iice that this evil coun* 
sellor actually appeared and conversed with Montezuma, after the Spaniards 
bad displayed the Cross in Mexico.—Conquista. lib. 3, cap to. 
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pleasures of the chase, of which he once was immoderately fond. 
He had large forests reserv ed for the purpose on the other side 
of the lake. As the Spanish briganimcs were now’ completed, 
Cort6s proposed to transport him and his suite across the water 
in them. They were of a good sire, strongly built. The largest 
was mounted with four falconets, or small guns. It was pro¬ 
tected by a gaily-coloured awning stretched over the deck, and 
the royal ensign of Castile floated proudly from the mast. On 
board of this vessel, Montezuma, delighted with the opportunity 
of witnessing the nautical skill of the white men, embarked with 
a train of Aztec nobles and a numerous guard of Spaniards. A 
fresh breeze played on the waters, and the vessel soon left liehind 
it the swarms of light pirogues which darkened their surface. 
She seemed like a thing of life in the eyes of the astonished 
natives, who saw her, as if disikaining human agency, sweeping 
by with snowy pinions as if on the wings of the wind, while the 
thunders from her sides now for the first time breaking on the 
silence of this “ inland sea,” showed that the iK-auliful phantom 
was clothed in terror.* 

The royal chase was well stocked with game; some of which 
the emperor shot with arrows, and others were driven by the 
numerous attendants into nets • In these woodland exercises, 
while he ranged over his wild domain, Montezuma seemed to 
enjoy again the sweets of liberty. It was but the shadow of 
liberty, however; as in his quarters, at home, be enjoyed but 
the shadow of royalty. At home or abroad, the eye of the 
Spaniard was always upon him. 

But while he resigned himself without a struggle to his in¬ 
glorious fate, there were others who looked on it with very 
different emotions. Among them was his nephew Cacama, 
lord of Tezcuco, a young man not more than twenty-five years 
of age, but who enjoyed great consideration from his high 
personal qualities, especially his intrepidity of character, lie 
was the same prince who had been sent by Montezuma to 
welcome the Spaniards on their entrance into the valley; 
and, when the question of their reception was first debated 
in the council, he had adtised to admit them honourably as 
ambassadors of a foreign prince, and, if they should prove 
different from what they pretended, it would be time enough 

' Bernal Diaz, Hi^t de la ConquUta, cap 99 —Ret Seg de Oirl^, ap 
Lorrnzana, p 88, 

• He sometimes killed his (tame with a lube, a sort ol air-gun, through 
which be blew little balls at birds and rabbits 
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then to take up arms against them. That time, he thought, 
had now come. 

In a former part of this work, the reader has been made 
acquainted with the ancient history of the Acolhuan or Tezcucan 
monarchy, once the proud rival of the Aztec in power, and 
greatly its superior in civilisation.^ Under its last sovereign, 
Nezahualpilli, its territory is said to have been grievously 
clipped by the insidious practices of Montezuma, who fomented 
dissensions and insubordination among his subjects. On the 
death of the Tezcucan prince, the succession was contested, and 
a bloody war ensued between his eldest son, Cacama, and an 
ambitious younger brother, Ixtlilxochitl. This was followed 
by a partition of the kingdom, in which the latter chieftain held 
the mountain districts north of the capital, leaving the residue 
to Cacama. Though shorn of a large part of his hereditary 
domain, the city was itself so important, that the lord of Tezcuco 
still held a high rank among the petty princes of the valley. 
His capital, at the time of the Conquest, contained, according 
to Cort6s, a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants.* It was 
embellished with noble buildings, rivalling those of Mexico 
itself, and the ruins still to be met with on its ancient site attest 
that it was once the abode of princes.* 

The young Tezcucan chief beheld, with indignation and no 
slight contempt, the abject condition of his uncle. He 
endeavoured to rouse him to manly exertion, but in vain. 
He then set about forming a league with several of the 
neighbouring caciques to rescue his kinsman, and to break 
the detested yoke of the strangers. He called on the lord of 
Iztapalapan, Montezuma’s brother, the lord of Tlacopan, and 
some others of most authority, all of whom entered heartily 
into his views. He then urged the Aztec nobles to join them, 
but they expressed an unwillingness to take any step not first 

• Ante, Book I. Chap. 6. 

• " E llama.>!e esta Ciudad Teicuco, y ser 4 de hasta trienta mil Vecinos.” 
(Rel. See., ap. Loreniana, p. 94.) According to the licentiate Zuazo, 
double that number ,—sesenie mtl Vtctnos. (Carta, MS.) Scarcely prob¬ 
able, as Mexico had no more. Toribio speaks of it as covering a league 
one way, by six another! (Hist, de los Indios, MS., Parte 3, cap. 7.) 
This must include the environs to a considerable extent. The language of 
the old chroniclers is not the most precise. 

• The last relics of this palace were employed in the fortifications of the 
city in the revolutionary war of 1810. (Ixtlilxochitl, Ventda de los Esp, 
p. 78, nota) Tezcuco is now an insignificant little place, with a population 
of a few thousand inhabitants. Its architectural remains, as still to be 
discerned, seem to have made a stronger impression on Mr. Bullock than 
on most travellers.—Six Months in Mexico, uap. a7. 
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sanctioned by the emperor. They entertained, undoubtedly, 
a profound reverence for their master; but it seems probable 
that jedousy of Ae personal views of Cacama had iu influence 
on their determination. Whatever were their motives, it is 
certain, that by this refusal they relinquished the best oppor¬ 
tunity ever presented for retrieving their sovereign’s inde¬ 
pendence, and their own. 

These intrigues could not be conducted so secretly as not to 
reach the ears of Cortfa, who, with his characteristic prompt¬ 
ness, would have marched at once on Tezcuco, and trtxlden 
out the spark of “ rebellion,” before it had time to burst into 
a flame. But from this he was dissuaded by Montezuma, who 
represented that Cacama was a man of resolution, backed by a 
powerful force, and not to be put down without a desperate 
struggle. He consented, therefore, to negotiate, and sent a 
message of amicable expostulation to the cacique. He received 
a haughty answer in return. Cortds rejoined in a more menacing 
tone, asserting the supremacy of his own sovereign, the emperor 
of Castile. To this Cacama replied, " He acknowledged no such 
authority; he knew nothing of the Spanish sovereign nor his 
people, nor did he wish to know anything of them.” Monte¬ 
zuma was not more successful in his application to Cacama to 
come to Mexico, and allow him to mediate his differences with 
the Spaniards, with whom he assured the prince he was residing 
as a friend. But the young lord of Tezcuco was not to be so 
duped. He understood the position of his uncle, and replied, 
" that, when he did visit his capital, it would be to rescue it, as 
well as the emperor himself, and their common gods, from 
bondage. He should come, not with his hand in his bosom, 
but on his sword,—to drive out the detested strangers who had 
brought such dishonour on their country.” 

Cort6s, incensed at this tone of defiance, would again have 
put himself in motion to punish it, but Montezuma interposed 
with his more politic arts. He had several of the Tezcucan 
nobles, he said, in his pay; and it would be easy, through their 
means, to secure Cacama’s person, and thus break up the con¬ 
federacy at once, without bloodshed. The maintaining of a 
corps of stipendiaries in the courts of neighbouring princes was 
a refinement which showed that the western barbarian under¬ 
stood the science of political intrigue, as well as some of his 
royal brethren on the other side of the water. 

By the contrivance of these faithless nobles, Cac^a was 
induced to hold a conference, relative to the proposed invasion. 
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in a villa which overhung the Tezcucan lake, not far. from his 
capital. Like most of the principal edifices, it was raised so as 
to admit the entrance of boats beneath it. In the midst of the 
conference, Cacama was seized by the conspirators, hurried on 
board a bark in readiness for the purpose, and transported to 
Mexico. When brought into Montezuma’s presence, the high- 
spirited chief abated nothing of his proud and lofty bearing. 
He taxed his uncle with his perfidy, and a pusillanimity so un¬ 
worthy of his former character, and of the royal house from 
which he was descended. By the emperor he was referred to 
Cort6s, who, holding royalty but cheap in an Indian prince, 
put him in fetters.^ 

There was at this time in Mexico a brother of Cacama, a 
stripling much younger than himself. At the instigation of 
Cortds, Montezuma, pretending that his nephew had forfeited 
the sovereignty by his late rebellion, declared him to be deposed, 
and appointed Cuicuitzea in his place. The Aztec sovereigns 
had always been allowed a paramount authority in questions 
relating to the succession. But this was a most unwarrantable 
exercise of it. The Tezcucans acquiesced, however, with a ready 
ductility, which showed their allegiance hung but lightly on them, 
or, what is more probable, that they were greatly in awe of the 
Spaniards; and the new prince was welcomed with acclamations 
to his capital.* 

Cort6s still wanted to get into his hands the other chiefs 
who had entered into the confederacy with Cacama. This 
was no difficult matter. Montezuma’s authority was absolute, 
everywhere but in his own palace. By his command, the 
caciques were seized, each in his own city, and brought in chains 
to Mexico, where Cort6s placed them in strict confinement with 
their leader.* 


‘ Rel. Sejt. de Cort 4 ^, ap. Lorenzana, pp. 95. 96.—Oviedo, Hist, de las 
Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap 8.—IxtUlxochitl, Hist. Chich , MS., cap. 86. The 
latter author dismisses the capture ot Cacama with the comfortable reflec¬ 
tion. that it saved the Spaniards much embarrassment, and greatly 
facilitated the introduction of the Catholic faith.** 

* Cort6s calls the name of this prince Cucuzca.—In the orthography of 
Aztec words, the general was governed by his ear; and was wrong nine 
times out of ten.-~Sahagun. probably regarding him as an intruder, has 
excluded his name from tne royal roll of Tezcuco.—Hist, de Nueva Espafia, 
lib. 8. cap. 3. 

* The exwding lenity of the Spanish commander, on this occasion, 
excited general aomiration, if we are to credit SoHs. throughout the Aztec 
empire! ** Tuvo notable aplauso en todo el imperio este ginero de castigo 
sin sangre, que se atribuyd el superior juido de los Espafloles. porque no 
esperaban de Motezuma semejante moderadon.*’—^nquista, lib 4, cap. 3 
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He had now triumphed over all his enemies. He had set 
his foot on the necks of princes; and the great chief of the 
Aztec empire was but a convenient tool in his hands for accom¬ 
plishing his purposes. His first use of this power was to 
ascertain the actual resources of the monarchy. He sent 
several parties of Spaniards, guided by the natives, to explore 
the regions where gold was obtained. It was gleaned mostly 
from the beds of rivers, seversJ hundred miles from the capital. 

His next object was to learn if there existed any good natural 
harbour for shipping on the Atlantic coast, as the road of Vem 
Cruz left no protection against the tempiests that at certain 
seasons swept over these seas. Montezuma showed him a 
chart on which the shores of the Mexican Gulf were laid down 
with tolerable accuracy.* Cortfa, after carefully inspecting it, 
sent a commission, consisting of ten Spaniards, several of them 
pilots, and some Aztecs, who descended to Vera Cruz, and 
made a careful surt'ey of the coast lor nearly sixty leagues 
south of that settlement, ns far ns the great river Coatzacualco, 
which seemed to offer the best, indeed the only, accommodations 
for a safe and suitable harbour. A spot was selected as the 
site of a fortified post, and the general sent a detachment of a 
hundred and fifty men, under Velasquez de I.eon, to plant n 
colony there. 

He also obtained a grant of an extensive tract of land m 
the fruitful province of Oaxaca, where he proposed to lay out 
a plantation for the Crown. He stocked it with the different 
kinds of domesticated animals peculiar to the country, and with 
such indigenous grains and plants as would afford the ^st 
articles for export. He soon had the estate under such cultiva¬ 
tion, that he assured his master, the emperor, diaries the Fifth, 
it was worth twenty thousand ounces of gold.* 

• Rel. Seg. de Cortfci, ap. Lorrniana. n oi. ., , 

• " Damus qiiao dant,” »ay» Martyr, bricflv, in reterenre to this valua¬ 
tion. (De Orbe Novo, dec. 5. cap j) Cort*« nntlcea the rep..itv made 
by hh people, o( large and beautiful edifices in the province ol Oasaea 
(Rel. See., ap, Lorenrana, p. 89 ) HU here, also, that some of the mml 
elaborate specimens of Indian architecture are still to be seen In the ruma 
ol Mitla. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TERRIBLE MASSACRE—TRANQUILLITY RESTORED—REFLECTIONS 
ON THE MASSACRE—FURTHER PROCEEDINGS-ENVOYS FROM 
MONTEZUMA 

1519 

With the first streak of morning light, Cortds was seen on horse¬ 
back, directing the movements of his little band. The strength 
of his forces he drew up in the great square or court, surrounded 
partly by buildings, as before noticed, and in part by a high 
wall. There were three gates of entrance, at each of which 
he placed a strong guard. The rest of his troops, with his great 
guns, he posted without the enclosure, in such a manner as to 
command the avenues, and secure those within from interruption 
in their bloody work. Orders had been sent the night before to 
the Tlascalan chiefs to hold themselves ready, at a concerted 
signal, to march into the city and join the Spaniards, 

The arrangements were hardly completed, before the Cholulan 
caciques appeared, leading a body of levies, tamanes, even more 
numerous ^an had been demanded. They were marched at 
once into the square, commanded, as we have seen, by the 
Spanish infantry, which was drawn up under the walls. Cort6s 
then took some of the caciques aside. With a stem air, he 
bluntly charged them with the conspiracy, showing that he was 
well acquainted with all the particulars. He had visited their 
city, he said, at the invitation of their emperor; had come as a 
friend; had respected the inhabitants and their property; and, 
to avoid all cause of umbrage, had left a great part of his forces 
without the walls. They had received him with a show of 
kindness and hospitality, and, reposing on this, he had been 
decoyed into the snare, and found this kindness only a mask 
to cover the blackest perfidy. 

The Cholulans were thunderstruck at the accusation. An 
undefined awe aept over them as they gazed on the mysterious 
strangers, and felt themselves in the presence of beings who 
seemed to have the power of reading the thoughts scarcely 
formed in their bosoms. There was no use in prevarication or 
denial before such judges. They confessed the whole, and 

310 
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endeavoured to excuse tbemselvlk by throwing the Uame on 
Montezuma. Cortes,, assuming an air of higher indignation 
at thk, assured them that the pretence should not serve, since, 
even if well founded, it would be no justification; and he would 
now Bttke such an example of them for their, treachery, that the 
reportbf it should ring t^oughout the wide borders of Aruthuac. 

The fatal si^al, the discharge of an arquebuse, was then 
given. In an instant every musket and crossbow was levelled 
at the unfortunate Giolulans in the courtyard, and a frightful 
volley poured into them as they stood crowded together like 
a herd of deer in the centre. They were taken by surprise, for 
they had not heard the preceding dialogue with the chiefs. 
They made scarcely any resbtance to the Spaniards, who 
followed up the discharge of their pieces by rushing on them 
with their swords; and, as the half-naked bodies of Uie natives 
afforded no protection, they hewed them down with as much 
ease as the reaper mows down the ripe com in harvest time. 
Some endeavoured to scale the walls, but only afforded a surer 
mark to the arquebusiers and archers. Others threw themselves 
into the gateways, but were received on the long pikes of the 
soldiers who guarded them. Some few had better luck in hiding 
themselves under the heaps of slain with which the ground was 
soon loaded. 

While this work of death was going on, the countrymen 
of the slaughtered Indians, drawn together by the noise of 
the massacre, had commenced a furious assault on the Spaniards 
from without. But Cortds had placed his battery of heavy 
guns in a position that commanded the avenues, and swept 
off the files of the assailants as they rushed on. In the intervals 
between the discharges, which, in the imperfect state of the 
science in that day, were much longer than in ours, he forced 
back the press by charging with the horse into the midst. The 
steeds, the guns, the weapons of the Spaniards, were all new to 
the Cholulans. Notwithstanding the novelty of the terrific 
spectacle, the flash of fire-arms mingling with the deafening 
roar of the artillery, as its thunders reverberated among the 
buildings, the despairing Indians pushed on to take the places 
of their fallen comrades. 

While this fierce struggle was going forward, the Tlascalans, 
hearing the concerted signal, h:^ advanced with quick p>ace 
into the city. They had bound, by order of G>rtAs, svreaths 
of sedge round their heads, that they might the more surely 
be distinguished from the Cholulans. Coming up in the very 
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heat of the engagement, they fell on the defenceless rear of Ae 
townsmen, who, trampled down under th( heels ^f the Castilian 
cavalry on one side, and galled by their vindictive enemies on 
the other, could no longer maintain their ^ound. They gave 
way, some taking refuge in the nearest buddings, whicly being 
partly of wood, were speedily set on fire. Otihers fled to the 
temples. One strong party, with a number of priests at its 
head, got possession of the great UocaUi. There was a vulgar 
tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of piart of the 
walls, the god would send forth an inundation to overwhelm 
his enemies. The superstitious Cholulans with great difficulty 
succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the walls 
of the edifice. But dust, not water followed. Their false gods 
deserted them in the hour of need. In despair they flung 
themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the temple, 
and poured down stones, javelins, and burning arrows on the 
Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by a 
flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
p)Tamid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel, 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapt in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, vf&s offered, oidy one Cholulan availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames. 

All was now confusion and uproar in the fair city which 
had so lately reposed in security and peace. The groans of 
the dying, the frantic supplications of the vanquished for mercy, 
were mingled with the loud battle-cries of the Spaniards, as 
they rode down their enemy, and with the shrill whistle of the 
Tlascalans, who gave full scop)e to the long cherished rancour 
of ancient rivalry. The tumult was still further swelled by the 
incessant rattle of musketry, and the crash of falling timbers, 
which sent up a volume of flame that outshone the ruddy 
light of morning, making altogether a hideous confusion of 
sights and sounds, that converted the Holy City into a Pande¬ 
monium. As resistance slackened, the victors broke into the 
houses and sacred places, plundering them of whatever valuables 
they contained, plate, jewels, which were found in some quantity, 
wearing apparel and provisions, the two last coveted even more 
than the former by the simple Tlascalans, thus facilitating a 
division of the spoil, much to the satisfaction of their Christian 
confederates. Amidst this universal licence, it is worthy of 
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remark, the commai^ds of Cort& were so far respected that no 
violence was offered tp women or children, though as 
well as numbers of the men, were made prisoners, to be swept 
into slavery by the Tlascalans. These scenes of violence had 
lasted spme hours, when Cortis, moved by dfie entreaties of some 
Cholulan chiefs, who had been reserved from the massacre, 
backed by the prayers of the Mexican envoys, consented, out 
of regard, as he said, to toe latter, toe representatives of Monte¬ 
zuma, to call ofi toe soldiers, and put a stop, as well as he could, 
to further outrage. Two of the ciu;iques were also permitted 
to go to their countrjonen with assurances of pardon and pro¬ 
tection to all who would return to their obedience. 

These measures had their effect. By the joint efforts of 
Cortfa and the caciques, toe tumult was with much difficulty 
appeased. _ The assailants, Spaniards and Indians, gathered 
under their respective banners, and the Qiolulans, relying on 
the assurance of their chiefs, gradually returned to their 
homes. 

The first act of Cortfa was, to prevail on the Tiascalan chiefs 
to liberate their captives.* Such was their deference to the 
Spanish commander, that they acquiesced, though not without 
murmurs, contenting themselves, as they best could, with the 
rich spoil rifled from the Qiolulans, consisting of various luxuries 
long since unknown in Tlascala. His next care was to cleanse 
the city from its loathsome impurities, particularly from the 
dead bodies which lay festering in heaps in the streets and great 
square. The general, in his letter to Charles the Fifth, admits 
three thousand slain; most accounts say six, and some swell the 
amount yet higher. As the eldest and principal cacique was 
among the number, Cort& assisted the Cholulans in installing 
a successor in his place.’ By these pacific measures, confidence 
was gradually restored. The people in the environs, reassured, 
flocked into the capital to supply the place of the diminished 
population. The markets were again opened; and the usual 
avocations of an orderly, industrious community were resumed. 
Still, the long piles of black and smouldering ruins proclaimed 
the hurricane which had so lately swept over the city, and the 
walls surrounding the scene of slaughter in the great square, 

^ B«mal Diaz, Hist, de ta Cooquista, cap. 83. —litUlxochltl, Hist. 
Cbicb.. MS., ubi supra. 

* Bernal Diaz, HUt. de la Couquista, cap. 85. The descendants of the 
principal Cholulan cacique are living at this <uv in Puebla, according to 
Hustamente.—See Gkmrara, Crdoica, trad tU Chtmalpain (Mezico, 1836), 
tom. 1. p. 98, oota. 
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whidi were standing more than fifty years after the event, 
told the sad t«le of the Massacre of CholuW 

This passage in their history is one of those that have left a 
dark stain on the memory of the Conquerors. Nor can we 
contemplate at this day, without a shudder, the condition of 
this fair and flourishing capital thus invaded in its privacy, and 
delivered over to the excesses of a rude and ruthless soldiery. 
But, to judge the action fairly, we must transport ourselves to 
the age when it happened. The difficulty that meets us in the 
outset is, to find a justification of the right of conquest at all. 
But it should be remembered, that religious mfidelity, at this 
period, and till a much later, was regarded—no matter whether 
founded on ignorance or education, whether hereditary or 
acquired, heretical or pagan—as a sin to be punished with fire 
and faggot in this world, and eternal suffering in the next. 
This doctrine, monstrous as it is, was the creed of the Romish, 
in other words, of the Christian Church,—the basis of the In¬ 
quisition, and of those other species of religious persecutions, 
which have stained the annals, at some time or other, of nearly 

^ Rel. Seg de Cort^, ap. Lorenzana, 66.—Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, 
MS.—Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 84.—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind, 
MS., lib. 33, cap 4, 45.—Bemal Diaz, Hist, de la Cooquista, cap. 83.— 
Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 60.—Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, MS., lib. la, 
cap. IX. Las Casas, in bis printed treatise on the Destruction of the Indies, 
garnishes bis account of these transactions with some additional and 
rather startling particulars. According to him, Cort6s caused a hundred 
or more of the caciques to be impaled or roasted at the stake! He adds 
the report, that, while the massacre in the court*yard was going on, the 
Spanish general repeated a scrap of an old fomance, describing Nero as 
rejoicing over the burning ruins of Rome: 

Mira Nero de Tarpeya, 

A Roma como se ardia 
Gntos dan niflos y viejos, 

Y 61 de nada se dolia 

Brevisima Reladon, p. 46 

This is the first instance, 1 suspect, on record, of any person being ambitious 
of finding a parallel for himself in that emperor! Bemal Diaz, who had 
seen the interminable narrative," as he calls it, of Las Casas, treats it 
with great contempt. His own version—one of those chiefly followed m 
the text—was corroborated by the report of the missionaries, who, after 
the Conquest, visited Cholula, and investigated the aflair with the aid of 
the priests and several old survivors who had witnessed it. It is confimed 
in its substantial details by the other contemporary accounts. Tbe excel¬ 
lent bishop of Chiapa wrote with the avowed object of moving the sym¬ 
pathies of his countrymen in behalf of the oppressed natives; a generous 
object, certainly, but one that has too often warped bis judgment from 
the strict line of historic impartiality. He was not an eye-witness of the 
transactions in New Spain, and was much too willing to receive whatever 
would make for his case, and to " over-red,*' if I may $0 say, his argument 
with such details of blo<^ and slaugbtor, as from their very extravagance, 
carry their own re^tatiou with them. 
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every nation in Chnstendonn.* Under this code, the toritory 
of the heaven, wherever found, was regarded,as a sort of 
religious waif, which, in default of a l^al proprietor, was claimed 
and taken possession of by the Soly See, and as such was freely 
given away, by the head'of the church, to any temporal poten¬ 
tate whom he pleased, that would assume the burden of con¬ 
quest.* Thus, Alexander the Sixth generously granted a large 
portion of the Western Hemisphere to the Spaniards, and of the 
Eastern to the Portuguese. These lofty pretensions of tlie 
successors of the humble fisherman of Galilee, far from being 
nominal, were acknowledged and appealed to as conclusive in 
controversies between nations.* 

With the right of conquest, thus conferred, came also the 
obligation, on which it may be said to have been founded, to 
retrieve the nations sitting in darkness from eternal perdition. 
This obligation was acknowledged by the best and the bravest, 

* For an Ulustration o( tbe above remark the reader it referred to the 
closing pages of chap. 7, part. U. of tbe “ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” where I have taken tome pams to show how deep settled were 
those Goavictions in Spain, at the penod with which we are now occupied 
Tbe world had gained little in liberahty since the an of Dante, who could 
coolly dispose of tbe great and good of Antiquity In one of the circles of 
Hell, because—no fault of theirs, certainly—they had come into the world 
too soon, 'ne memorable verses, like many others of the immortal bard, 
are a proof at once of the strength and weakness of tbe human under¬ 
standing They may be cited as a fair exponent of tbe popular feeling at 
the beginning of tbe sixteenth century 

“ Ch' ei non peccaro, e, s'egli hanno mercedi. 

Non basta perch' e' non ebher batUsmc, 

Cb’ i porta della fede che tu credi. 

E, se furon dmanzi al CrUtunesmo, 

Non adorar debitanieote Dio; 

E di questi cotai son io medesmo, 

Per tai difetti, e non per allro no, 

Scmo perduti, e sol di tanto ofTcsi 
Che sanza speme vivemo m disio ” 

Inferno, canto fv. 

‘ It is in the same spirit that tbe laws of Oleron, the maritime code of 
so high authority m the Middle Ages, abandon the property of tbe infidel, 
in common with that of pirates, as fair spoil to tbe true believer I " S'ils 
sent pyrates, piUeurs, ou escumeurs de mer, ou Turcs, at autree eorUtatret 
et ennemts de ttosire dule foy catkoluque, chascun peut prendre sur telles 
manieres de gens, ccmme >ur ckuns, et peut ran tes desrobber et tpolur de 
leurs buns sans pugnttion C’est le jugement Jiigemens d’Oleron, 
Art. 45, ap. Collection de Lois Maritimes par J. M. Pardcssus (od. Paris, 
i8a8), tom. i. p 351- _ 

• Tbe famous bull of partition became the basis of tbe treaty of Torde- 
sillas, by which tbe Castilian and Portuguese governments determined tbe 
boundary line of their respective discoveries; a line that secured tbe vast 
empire of Braxil to tbe latter, which from priority of occupation should 
have belonged to their rivals —See the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
voL li. part. i. chap. 7: part ii. chap 9.—tbe closing pages of each. 
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the gownsman in his closet, the missionary, 'and the warrior in 
the crusade. However much it may have been debased by 
temporal motives and mixed up with worldly considerations of 
ambition and avarice, it was still active in the mind of the 
Christian conqueror. We have seen how far paramount it was 
to every calculation of personal interest in the breast of Cort&. 
ITte concession of the pope then, founded on and enforcing the 
imp)erative duty of conversion,* was the assumed basis—and, 
in the apprehension of that age, a sound one—of the right of 
conquest.* 

The right could not, indeed, be construed to authorise any 
unnecessary act of violence to the natives. The present ex¬ 
pedition, up to the period of its history at which we are now 

* It is the condition, unequivocally expressed and reiterated, on which 
Alexander VI., in his famous bulls of May 3rd and 4th, 1493, conveys to 
Ferdinand and Isabella full and absolute right over all such territories in 
the Western World as may not have been previously occupied by Christian 

{ )rinces.—See these precious documents, «» exUnso, apud Navairete, Col- 
eccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos (Madrid, 182s), tom. ii. Nos. 
17, 18. 

• The ground on which Protestant nations assert a natural right to the 
fruits of their discoveries in the New World is very different. They con¬ 
sider that the earth was intended lor culUvation; and that Providence 
never designed that hordes of wandering savages should hold a territory 
far more than necessary for their own maintenance, to the exclusion of 
civilised man. Yet it may be thought, as far as improvement of the soil 
is concerned, that this argument would afford us but an indifferent tenure 
for much of our own unoccupied and uncultivated territory, far exceeding 
what is demanded for our present or prospective support. As to a right 
founded on difference of civilisation, this is obviously a still more uncertain 
criterion. It is to the credit of our puritan ancestors, that they did not 
avail themselves of any such interpretation of the law of nature, and still 
less rely on the powers conceded by King James’s patent, asserting rights 
as absolute, nearly, as those claimed by the Roman See. On the contrary, 
they established their title to the soil by fair purchase of the aborigines; 
thus forming an honourable contrast to the policy pursued by too many 
of the settlers on the American continents. It should be remarked, that, 
whatever difference of opinion may have subsisted between the Roman 
Catholic,—or rather the Spanish and Portuguese nations,—and the rest 
of Europe, in regard to the true foundation of their titles in a moral view, 
they have always been content, in their controversies with one another, to 
rest them exclusively on priority of discovery. For a brief view of the dis¬ 
cussion. see Vattel (Droit des Gens, sec. 209), and especially Kent (Com¬ 
mentaries on American Law, vol. iii. Lee. 51), where it is bandied with 
much perspicuity and eloquence. The argument, as founded on the law 
of nations, may be found in the celebrated case of Johnson v. M’Intosh. 
(Wheaton, Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vol. vUi. pp. 343, et seq.) If it were not treating a grave discussion too 
lightly, I should crave leave to refer the reader to the renowned Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York (book i, chap. 3) for a luminous 
disquisition on this knotty question. At all events, he will find there the 
popular arguments subjected to the test of ridicule; a test showing, more 
than any reasoning can, how much, or rather how little, they are really 
worth. 
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arrived, had probably been stained with fewer of such acts than 
almost any similar enterprise of the Spanish discoverers in the 
New World. Tluraughout the campaign, Cortfe had prohibited 
all wanton injuries to the natives, in person or property, and 
had punished the perpetrators of them with exemplary severity. 
He had been faithful to his friends, and, with perhaps a single 
exception, not unmerciful to his foes. \^ether from policy or 
principle, it ^ould be recorded to his credit; though, like every 
sagacious mind, he may have felt that principle and policy go 
together. 

He had entered Cholula as a friend, at the invitation of the 
Indian emperor, who had a real, if not avowed, control over the 
smte. He had been received as a friend, with every demonstra¬ 
tion of good will; when, without any offence of his own or his 
followers, he found they were to be the victims of an insidious 
plot,—that they were standing on a mine which might be sprung 
at any moment, and bury them all in its ruins. II is safety, as 
he truly considered, left no alternative but to anticipate the 
blow of his enemies. Yet who can doubt that the punishment 
thus inflicted was excessive,—that the same end might have 
been attained by directing the blow against the guilty chiefs, 
instead of letting it fall on the ignorant rabble, who but obeyed 
the commands of their masters? But when was it ever seen, 
that fear, armed with power, was scnipulous in the exercise of 
it? or that the passions of a fierce soldiery, inflamed by con¬ 
scious injuries, could be regulated in the moment of explosion ? 

We shall, perhaps, pronounce more impartially on the con¬ 
duct of the Conquerors, if we compare it with that of our own 
contemporaries under somewhat similar circumstances. The 
atrocities at Cholula were not so bad as those inflicted on the 
descendants of these very Spaniards, in the late war of the 
Peninsula, by the most polished nations of our time; by the 
British at Badajoz, for example.—^at Taragona, and a hundred 
other places, by the French. The wanton butchery, the ruin 
of property, and, above all, those outrages worse than death, 
from which the female part of the population were protected at 
Cholula, show a catalogue of enormities quite as bl^k as those 
imputed to the Spaniards, and without the same apology for 
resentment,—with no apology indeed, but that afforded by a 
brave and patriotic resistance. The consideration of these 
events, which, from their familiarity, make little impression on 
our senses, should render us more lenient in our judgments of 
the past, showing, as they do, that man in a sUte of excitement. 
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savage or civilised, is much the same in every age. It may 
teach us,—^it is one of the best lessons of history,—that, since 
such are the inevitable evils of war, even amonp; the most 
polished people, those who hold the destinies of nations in their 
hands, wheAer rulers or legislators, should submit to every 
sacrifice, save that of honour, before authorising an appeal to 
arms. The extreme solicitude to avoid these calamities, by the 
aid of peaceful congresses and impartial mediation, is, on the 
whole, the strongest evidenct, stronger than that afforded by 
the progress of science and art, of our boasted advance in 
civilisation. 

It is far from my intention to vindicate the cruel deeds of the 
old conquerors. Let them lie heavy on their heads. They 
were an iron race, who perilled life and fortune in the cause; 
and as they made little account of danger and suffering for 
themselves, they had little sympathy to spare for their un¬ 
fortunate enemies. But, to judge them fairly, we must not do 
it by the lights of our own age. We must carry ourselves back 
to theirs, and take the point of view afforded by the civilisation 
of ^eir time. Thus only can we arrive at impartial criticism in 
reviewing the (fenerations that are past. We must extend to 
them the same justice which we shall have occasion to ask from 
posterity, when, by the light of a higher civilisation, it surveys 
the dark or doubtful passages in our own history, which hardly 
arrest the eye of the contemporary. 

But whatever be thought of this transaction in a moral view, 
as a stroke of policy it was unquestionable. The nations of 
Anahuac had beheld, with admiration mingled with awe, the 
little band of Christian warriors steadily advancing along the 
plateau in face of every obstacle, overturning army after army 
with as much ease, apparently, as the good ship throws off the 
angry billows from her bows; or rather like the lava, which, 
rolling from their own volcanoes, holds on its course unchecked 
by obstacles, rock, tree, or building, bearing them along, or 
crushing and consuming them in its fiery path. The prowess 
of the Spaniards—“ the white gods,” as they were often called * 
—made them to be thought invincible. But it was not till their 
arrival at Cholula that the natives learned how terrible was 
their venegance,—and they trembled 1 

None trembled more than the Aztec emperor on his throne 
among the mountains. He read in these events the dark 

' Los Diosts blancos. —Caniargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS.—Torquemada, 
Monarch, lad.. Ub. 4, cap. 40. 
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character traced by the finger of Destiny.* He felt his empire 
melting away like a morning mist. He might well feel so. 
Some of the most important cities m the neighbourhood of 
Cholula, intimidated by the fate of that capital, now sent their 
envoys to the Castilian camp, tendering their allegiance, add 
propitiating the favour of the strangers by rich presents of gold 
and slaves. Montezuma, alarmed at these signs of defecuon, 
took counsel again of hb impotent deities; but, although the 
altars smoked with fresh hecatombs of human victims, he 
obtained no cheering response. He determined, therefore, to 
send another embassy to the Spaniards, disavowing any partici¬ 
pation in the conspiracy of Cholula. 

Meanwhile Cort6s was passing hb time in that capital. He 
thought that the impression produced by the late scenes, and 
by the present restoration of tranquillity, offered a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for the good work of conversion. He accordingly urged 
the citizens to embrace the cross, and abandon the false 
guardians who had abandoned them in their extremity. But 
the traditions of centuries rested on the Holy City, shedding a 
halo of glory around it as " the sanctuary of the gods,” the 
religious capital of Anahuac. It was too much to expect that 
the people would willingly resign this pre-eminence, and descend 
to the level of an ordinary community. Still Cort^ might have 
pressed the matter, however unpalatable, but for the renewed 
interposition of the wise Olmedo, who persuaded him to post¬ 
pone it till after the reduction of the whole country.* 

The Spanish general, however, had the satisfaction to break 
open the cages in which the victims for sacrifice were confined, 
and to dismiss the trembling inmates to liberty and life. He 
also seized upon the great teocalli, and devoted that portion of 
the building, which, ^ing of stone, had escaped the fury of the 
flames, to the purposes of a Christian church; while a crucifix 
of stone and lime, of gigantic dimensions, spreading out its 
arms above the city, proclaimed that the population below was 

* Sahagun. Hbt. de Nueva E^pafla. MS, lib. la, cap. ii. In an old 
Altec harangue, made a* a matter of form on the acceuton of a prince, we 
find the following remarkable predictioo. “ Perhaps ye are dismayed at 
the prospect of the terrible rjilamities that are one day to overwhekn us, 
calamities foreseen and foretold, though not felt, by our falbeni . . . 
When the destruction and desolation of the empire shall come, when all 
shall be plunged in darkness, when the hour shall arrive in which they 
shall make us slaves throughout the land, and we shall be condemned to 
the lowest and most degrading officesi" (Ibid., lib. 6, cap. i6.) This 
random shot of prophecy, which I have rendered literally, shows bow 
strong and settled was the apprehension of some impending revolution. 

• Bernal Dias, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 83. 
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under the protectiA of the cross. On the same spot now stands 
a temple, overshpowed by dark cypresses of unknown anti¬ 
quity, and dedicated to Our Lady de los Remedios. An image 
of the Virgin presides over it, said to have been left by the Con¬ 
queror himself; * and an Indian ecclesiastic, a descendant of the 
ancient Cholulans, perform* the peaceful services of the Roman 
Catholic conununion, on th^ spot where his ancestors celebrated 
the sanguinary rites of the mystic Quetzalcoatl.* 

During the occurrence of these events, envoys arrived from 
Mexico. They were charged, as usual, with a rich present of 
plate and ornaments of gold; among others, artificid birds in 
imitation of turkeys, with plumes of the same precious metal. 
To these were added fifteen hundred cotton dresses of delicate 
fabric. The emperor even expressed his regp’et at the cata¬ 
strophe of Cholula, vindicated himself from any share in the 
conspiracy, which, he said, had brought deserved retribution 
on the heads of its authors, and explained the existence of an 
Aztec force in the neighbourhood, by the necessity of repressing 
some disorders there.® 

One cannot contemplate this pusillanimous conduct of 
Montezuma without mingled feelings of pity and contempt. 
It is not easy to reconcile his assumed innocence of the plot 
with many circumstances connected with it. But it must be 
remembered here and always, that his history is to be collected 
solely from Spanish writers, and such of the natives as flourished 
after the Conquest, when the country had become a colony of 
Spain. Not an Aztec record of the primitive age survives, in 
a form capable of interpretation.* It is the hard fate of this 

‘ Veytia, Hist. Antig., tom. i. cap. 13. 

* Humboldt, Vues des Cordilieres, p. 3a. 

' Rel. Seg. de Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, p. 69.—GomarsL Crduica, cap. 63. 
—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. 3.—Iztlilxochitl, Hist. 
Chich., MS., cap. 84. 

* The language of the text may appear somewhat too unqualified, 
considering that three Aztec codices exist with interpretations. (See 
ante, pp. 68, 69.) But they contain very few and general allusions to 
Montezuma, and these strained through commentaries of Spanish monks, 
oftentimes manifestly irreconcilable with the genuine Aztec notions. Even 
such writers as IxtlUxochitl and Camargo, from whom, considering their 
Indian descent, we might expect more mdependence, seem less soUdtous 
to show this, than their loy^ty to the new faith and country of their 
adoption. Perhaps the most honest Aztec record of the period is to be 
obtained from the volumes, the twelfth book particularly, of father Sahagun 
embodying the traditions of the natives soon after the Conquest. This 
portion of his great work was re-written by its author, and considerable 
changes were made In it at a later period of his life. Yet it may be 
doubted if the original version reflects the traditions of the country as 
faithfully as the reformed, which b still in manuscript, and which I have 
chiefly followed. 
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unfortunate monarch, to be wholly ihdebtei^r his portraiture 
to the pencil of his enemies. • * 

More than a fortnight had elapsed since the entrance of the 
Spaniards into Cholula, and Cortia now resolved, without loss 
of time, to resume his march towards the capitaL His rigorous 
reprisals had so far intimidated ^e Cholulans, that he felt 
sissured he should no longer leave an active enemy in his rear, 
to annoy him in case of retreat. He had the satisfaction, before 
his departure, to heal the feud—in outward appearance, at least 
—that had so long subsisted between the Holy City and Tlascala, 
and which, under the revolution which so soon changed the 
destinies of the country, never revived. 

It was with some disquietude that he now received an 
application from his Cempoallan allies to be allowed to with¬ 
draw from the expedition, and return to their own homes. 
They had incurred too deeply the resentment of the Artec 
emperor, by their insults to his collectors, and by their co¬ 
operation with the Spaniards, to care to trust themselves in his 
capital. It was in vain Cort6s endeavoured to re-ossure them 
by promises of his protection. .Their habitual distrust and 
dread of “ the great Montezuma ” were not to be overcome. 
The general learned their determination with regret, for thev 
had ^en of infinite service to the cause by their staunch fidelity 
and courage. All this made it the more difficult for him to 
resist their reasonable demand. Liberally recompensing thei 
services, therefore, from the rich wardrobe and treasures of the 
emperor, he took leave of his faithful followers, l)efore his own 
departure from Cholula. He availed himself of their return to 
send letters to Juan de Escalante, his lieutenant at Vera Cmz, 
acquainting him with the successful progress of the expedition. 
He enjoined on that officer to strengthen the fortifications of 
the place, so as the better to resist any hostile interference from 
Cuba,—an event for which Cort&j was ever on the watch,—and 
to keep down revolt amot^ the natives. He especially com¬ 
mended the Totonacs to his protection, as allies whose fidelity 
to the Spaniards exposed them, in no slight degree, to the 
vengeance of the Aztecs.* 

> Bemal Diaz, Hist, de U Cooquista, cap 84, 85.—Rel Se». de On-tas 
ap. Lorenzana, p. 67.—Gomara, CrdoJca, cap. 60 —Oviedo, Hist, de las 
tnd., MS., lib. 33, cap. 3. 
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Everything being now restored to quiet in Cholula, the allied 
army of Spaniards and Tlascalans set forward in high spirits, 
and resumed the march on Mexico. The road lay through the 
beautiful savannas and luxuriant plantations that spread out 
for several leagues in every direction. On the march they were 
met occasionally by embassies from the neighbouring places, 
anxious to claim the protection of the white men, and to pro¬ 
pitiate them by gifts, especially of gold, for which their appetite 
was generally known throughout the country. 

Some of these places were allies of the Tlascalans, and all 
showed much discontent with the oppressive rule of Montezuma. 
The natives cautioned the Spaniards against putting themselves 
in his power by entering his capital; and they stated, as evidence 
of his hostile disposition, that he had caused the direct road to 
it to be blocked up, that the strangers might be compelled to 
choose another, which, from its nanow passes and strong 
positions, would enable him to take them at great disadvantage. 

The information was not lost on Cort6s, who kept a strict eye 
on the movements of the Mexican envoys, and redoubled his 
own precautions against surprise.' Cheerful and active, he was 
ever where his presence was needed, sometimes in the van, at 
others in the rear, encouraging the weak, stimulating the 
sluggish, and striving to kindle in the breasts of others the 
same courageous spirit which glowed in his own. At night he 
never omitted to go the rounds, to see that every man was at 
his post On one occasion his vigilance had weU nigh proved 
fatal to him. He approached so near a sentinel that the man, 
unable to distinguish his person in the dark, levelled his cross¬ 
bow at him, when, fortunately, an exclamation of the genera], 

' “ Andavanos,” says Diaz, in the homely but expressive Spanish pro¬ 
verb, " la barba sobre el ombro."—Hist, de la Conqubta, cap. 86. 

3Z3 
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who gave the watchword of the night, arrested a movement 
which might else have brought the camiiaign to a close, and 
given a respite for some time longer to the etnpire of Montezuma. 

The army came at length to the place mentioned by the 
friendly Indians, where the road forked, and one arm of it was 
found, as they had foretold, ob^ucted with large trunks of 
trees and huge stones which had roen strewn across it. Cort#s 
inquired the meaning of this from the .Mexican ambassadors. 
They said it was done by the emperor’s orders, to prevent their 
taking a route which, after some distance, they would find 
nearly impracticable for the cavalry. They acknowledged, 
however, that it was the most direct ro.id; and Cortes, declaring 
that this was enough to decide him in favour of it, os the 
Spaniards made no account of obstacles, commanded the rubbish 
to be cleared away. Some of the timber might still be seen by 
the roadside, as Bernal Diaz tells us, many years after. The 
event left little doubt in the general’s mind of the mcditateil 
treachery of the Mexicans. But he was too jxilitic to betray 
his suspicions.* 

They were now leaving the pleasant champaign country, as 
the road wound up the bold sierra which separates the great 
plateaus of Mexico and Puebla, llic air, as they ascended, 
became keen and piercing; and the blasts, sweeping down the 
frozen sides of the mountains, made tlie soldiers shiver in their 
thick harness of cotton, and benumbed the limbs of both men 
and horses. 

They were passing between two of the highest mountains on 
the North American continent, Popoc.ateiietl, “ the hill that 
smokes,” and Iztaccihuatl, or “ white woman,” a name 
suggested, doubtless, by the bright robe of snow spread over 
its broad and broken surface. A puerile superstition of the 
Indians regarded these celebrated mounuins as gods, and 
Iztaccihuatl as the wife of her more formidable neighbour.® 
A tradition of a higher character described the northern volcano 
as the abode of the departed spirits of wicked rulers, whose fiery 
agonies in their prison-house caused the fearful bcllowings and 
convulsions in times of eruption. It was the classic fable of 


■ Hist, de la ConquisU, can. 86—Rel. Scg. de Cort6s, ap. Lorenzana, p. 

yo.—Torqucraada» Monarch, Ind., hb. 4 , cap. 41. . » * ii. *i 

• “ Llamaban al volcan Popocatepetl, y i la sierra nevaiU IiUccIhuatl, 
que quicre decir la sierra que humra, y la blanca mu^^T. —CamarKO, Hut. 

nevada y «I volcan los tenian por y que el volcaa 

y la Sierra nevada eran marido y muger."—Ibid., MS. 
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Antiquity.^ These superstitious legends had invested the 
mountain with a inyatenous horror that made the natives 
siirink from attempting its ascent, which indeed was, from 
natural causes, a work of incredible diflicully. 

The great us i'opocatcpetl was callcsl, rose to the 

enurmciiis height uf 17,852 feet abuse the level of the sea; mure 
tlian 2000 feet abus’c the “ munarcli uf mountains,"—the highest 
elevation in Kuru]ie.' Uuring the present century, it has rarely 
given cvidenc e of its vulcaiiii origin, and " the lull tliat smokes ’’ 
has almost forfeited its il.iiin to the apjicllation. Dut at the 
time ol the Coiuiuest it was fieciutnlly in a state of actisity, 
and nigeil with uiieoiiinioii fury wliile the S]uniards were at 
Tlascala; an evil omen, il wsis thought, fur the natives of 
Anahuuc. Its liead, gathered into a regular cone by the deposit 
of successive eruptions, wore tlie usual lorm of volianic moun- 
Uiiiis, wlien not disturlad by the falling in of the crater. Soar¬ 
ing tuw.irils the skies, vviih its silver sheet of everlasting snow, 
it was se-en far and wide over the bro.ul jilains of Mesu'o anil 
Puebla, the first iibjeet wliiih the inoniiiig sun greeted in his 
rising, the List where iiii evening rays were seen to linger, 
shedding a glorious efiulgeiiie over its he.ul, that contiaili'd 
strikingly with the ruinous waste oi sand and lava immediately 
below, and the deep Iriiige ot funereal pines that shrouded its 

b. isi‘ 

The nivsteiiuus tenors vvliiih hung over the spot, and the 
wild love ut lUlvcnture, made some of the S|).inish e.ivalieis 
desiious to attempt the ascent, which the natives declared no 
man could iiiiomphsli and live Coite’s eniouraged them m 
the enteipiise, willing to show the liidi.iiis ih.it no achievcnient 
was alxive the ikiuntle-.i daiing ol his tollowir- One of Ins 

c. iptains, .iiioidmgly, Ihigo Oida/, with iiiiii ^]Mniaids, .mil 

' (ioiimIIiI, C lotiu a, (ap. (u. 

'* 1 tn i iimiqiiitii taritma tiiiiiiiphos, 

!• Ill 1 hull iMistiiiiip qiii S.11111.1 il I I n \ nil tns 
Spiiat uuxliauktiiiu llapSi.iiiii pi*i tDii stilpliiir " 

Ci\ri>i\s, Ol Kapt XpV.i52 

* llie ulil Spaiiiatils lallul any liiUv nuiuntiiii h\ that iiaiiir, tlioimh 

nc\ei liaviiii; M\m sii;iis ot loiulnislion Ihiis, thmihoia/o was lallul a 
vohitH dt MKii, Ol \olianu" (llunihulilt, Is^n rolitupir, tmii i 

p ib2)p aiiil that onUipii>iiii; tiavcUii, MipluMis, nutui'* tin cc/um tU 
av'Hii, **Hatii \tili 1110," III tin* iicialmoiiihiHKl ot \iituiia (lU iti m il i 
tiiiicliMith ol iia\el in tliiapab, Ccntial Aim in a, and \ ui itaii (\i «i \uxkp 
xh|i)» \ol I rliap it 

* Mont lilaiu. .uioiiliiu to M do S.iiissiiro, i** x^ft'*ii fnt hiuh lor 
thi* cstiniati ot iVipiM iirpi t1, sot* ail vlihorati* lomiiiimuatiuii in the 

Mt\Uiina,lvnn ii No 4 
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several T 1 .i<cal.in«, cnii>iir.i!;iil l'^ tluir i\ mplo, umlrrtofk tlie 
ascent. It was atttndiil with n...re ih.in I.ul 'nn 

antidpaUd. 

ITie lower re^tiun was dotht.l with .1 iIhim- tun ! il • i >\ 
matted that in some plai*s it w.is •.i.intU |m>ssi1iU* i * iwiut* »!<■ 
It It grew thinner. Imwevcr, a-, tliev .ids.inrid dwi; I'hn.' Iw 
degrees into a stMealini:, otuntui t itimi, till it tin In- i.t 
of sunienhat more than tliirt-m ihoi> and feit it f'ded .in i\ 
altogether Tlic Indian- who hid held on thii- f.ir i-iiniiii.ttid 
by the strange subterr.iiiii u- '•oiiinN of i! 1 \oIi ion, imh I'-m 
in a state of lomhuslion. non I i; ihtin Ihe ti opiiua on 
a liKiik surfaii. of gl.i’iil Milianii sand iid oi I i\.i, tin hii'liii 

fr.iL'ments of whii li, ain-liil in Its IkiiIio ..- l.•.llhl'll nid 

fantastic forms, opposed 1 oiitinual inipi 1' nis to ii.i ir .iil\ .• 1 
Amidst these, un'‘ hiiee r.ii k, tin /'im iji ,'! r.ii!’, a 1 1 pn ami* 
obji 1 1 from bclun, nise to il.e pi ipi ndi' ul.ir In 1 -'it. I a l.ioi Ired 
and fifty feet, coin|K-lhng them to l.ikr a mile (ir> iii r ■ v 
soon came to the limits of peqietii i 1 snoa, win n mi n iiilln iiltits 
presented themselves, a.s the ik- iihermis ire g.i\e an onp'iiret 
fnotmg, and a false'step might piiiipit.ite tin in into the lio/en 
chasms that yawned .'iniunil 'lo im n a-i their disin ss, :e‘ piM- 
tion in these .icrial regions lier.inie So dilhriili that esiis ilfort 
W.IS attended with sh.iq> p.iins in the lienl .uid hiiihs Mill 
they pressed on till, dramn • iie.in r the ii.itir, sinh loliiiiiis 
of smoke, sparks, and cinders were iiLlihed fotlh from it - liiim- 
mg entrails, and dris'rn down the -nles of the moiini im, .is 
nearly snlTucaled and hlmded tln-in It w a- tim iniirh eim 
for their hardi frames to iiidnre, and, howi er nhn t.inlh 
they were o>mi>'i!ed to al1.m1l >11 the attempt on tin eve of its 
aimpleiion. Thev limughi Unk sunn huge 11 tries, a riirioi.s 
sight in these tnipiial rcgi.n.s. as .1 ir. [iliv of their .nlnrsi 
meat, which, howeicr im[Mrlirt, w.is siiiiinent to strike the 
minds of the n.itives with w.inler, hy showing that will, the 
Sp.iniards the in.-l app I’.ling rnl in\strri. i.- jn rils weri only .1. 
pastimes. The iindert.iking w.iv eniiiientiv f.liar.irteriMi> of 
the bold spirit of the eai .ilier of that rl.ii, w Im, not lontriit wiih 
the dangers that l.iy in his p.iM., si ■ nn il to n.iirt tin m from Iht 
mere Quixotic lose of adventure. A re|ii.rt of the affair w.is 
transmitted to the Eni|x;ror I harics the Eifth, and the f.iinily 
of OriLiz W.IS allowed to oimmemorate tlic exploit by assiiniing 
a burning mountain on their escutcheon.' 

‘ Rel Sra de CocMi. ap !.< rrr.rai. 1, p 7 <ivla. , Hut las liiiL, 
MS, lib 33, esp 5—I>. n H.kt >.• la 1 oniiuisla, rsp yS lh» 
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The general was not satisfied with the result. Two years 
after he sent up another party, under Francisco Montano, a 
cavalier of determined resolution. The object was to obtain 
sulphar to assist in making gunpowder for the army. The 
mountain was quiet at this time, and the expedition was 
attended with better success. The Spaniards, five ip number, 
climbed to the very edge of the crater, which presented an 
irregular ellipse at its mouth, more than a league in circum¬ 
ference. Its depth might be from eight hundred to a thousand 
feet. A lurid flame burned gloomily at the bottom, sending up 
a sulphureous steam, which, cooling as it rose, was precipitated 
on the sides of the cavity. The party cast lots, and it fell on 
Montano himself to descend in a basket into this hideous abyss, 
into which he was lowered by his companions to the depth of 
four hundred feet. This was repeated several times, till the 
adventurous cavalier had collected a sufficient quantity of 
sulphur for the wants of the army. This doughty enterprise 
excited general admiration at the time. Cortes concludes his 
report of it, to the emperor, with the judicious reflection, that 
it would be less inconvenient, on the whole, to import their 
powder from Spain.^ 

But it is time to return from our digression, which may, 
perhaps, be excused as illustrating, in a remarkable manner, 
the chimerical spirit of enterprise,—not inferior to that in his 
own romances of chivalry,—which glowed in the breast of the 
Spanish cavalier in the sixteenth century. 

The army held on its march through the intricate gorges of 
the sierra. The route was nearly the same as that pursued at 
the present day by the courier from the capital to Puebla, by 

latter writer speaks of the ascent as made when the army lay at Tlascala, 
and of the attempt as perfectly successful. The general’s letter, written 
soon after the event, with no motive for mis-statement, is the better 
authority.—Sec also Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 2, hb. 6, cap. 18.—Rel. 
d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. 111. p. 308.—Gomara, Crbnica, cap. 62. 

* Kel. Ter. y Quarta da Cortes, ap. Lorenzana, pp. 318, 380.—Herrera, 
Hist. General, dec. 3, hb. 3, cap. i.—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 
33, cap. 41. M. de Humboldt doubts the fact of Montano's descent into 
the crater, thinking it more probable that he obtained the sulphur through 
some lateral crevice in the mountain. (Essai Politique, tom. i. p. 164.) 
No attempt—at least, no successful one—lias been made to gam the summit 
of Popocatepetl, since this of Montano, till the present century. In 1827 
it was reached m two expeditions, and again in 1833 and 1834. A very 
lull account of the last, containing many interesting details and scientific 
observations, was written by Federico de Gerolt, one of the party, and 
published in the periodical already referred to. (Revista Mexicana, tom. i. 
pp. 461-482.) The party from the topmost peak, which commanded a 
lull view of the less elevated Iztaccihuatl, saw no vestige of a crater in 
that mountain, contrary to the opinion usually received. 
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the way of Mecameca.* It was not that usually t«V>n by 
travellers from Vera Cruz, who follow the more circuitous road 
round the northern base of Iztaccihuatl, as less fatiguing than 
the other, though inferior in picturesque scenery and ro^^antic 
points of view. The icy winds, that now swept down the sides 
of the inountains, brought with them a tempest of arrowy sleet 
and snow, from which the Christians suffered even more than 
the Tlascalans, reared from infancy among the wild solitudes 
of their own native hills. As night came on, their sufferings 
would have been intolerable, but they lucldlv found a shelter m 
the commodious stone buildings which the .Mexican government 
had placed at stated intervals along the roads for the accom¬ 
modation of the traveller and their own couriers. It little 
dreamed it was providing a protection for its enemies. 

The troops, refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, early on 
the following day, in gaining the crest of the sierra of Ahualco, 
which stretches like a curtain between the two great mountains 
on the north and south. Their progress was now comparatively 
easy, and they marched forward with a buoyant step, as tlrey 
felt they were treading the soil of Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, turning an angle of the 
sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more than com¬ 
pensated the toils of the preceding day. It was that of the 
Valley of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, as more commonly called 
by the natives; which, with its picturesque assembl.age of water, 
woodland, and cultivated plains, its shining cities and shadowy 
hills, was spread out like some gay and gorgeous panorama 
before them. In the highly rarefied atmosphere of these upper 
regions, even remote objects have a brilliancy of colouring anti 
a distinctness of outline which seem to annihilate distance.* 
Stretching far away at their feet were seen noble forests of oak, 
sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize and the 
towering maguey, intermingled with orchards and blooming 
gardens; for flowers, in such demand for their religious fMtivab, 
were even more abundant in this populous valley than in other 
parts of Anahuac. In the centre of the great basin were beheld 
the lakes, occupying then a much larger portion of its surface 
than at present; their borders thickly studded with towns and 
hamleU, and, in the midst,—like some Indian empress with her 
coronal of pearls,—the fair city of Mexico, with her white towers 


• Humboldt, F.ssai PoUtique, tom. Iv p 17 , , 

• The lake of Teicuco, on which st.xKl the capital o( M'tleo. b Ji 77 
metres nearly 7300 feet, above the sea —Humboldt, Eiaai Politique, 


tom. ii. p. 45 - 
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and pyramidal temples, reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waters,—the far-famed “ Venice of the Aztecs.” High over all 
rose the royal hill of Chapoltepec, the residence of the Mexican 
monarchs, crowned with the same grove of gigantic cypresses 
which at this day fling their broad shadows over the land. In 
the distance beyond the blue waters of the lake, and nearly 
screened by intervening foliage, was seen a shining speck, the 
rival capital of Tezcuco, and, still further on, the dark belt of 
porphyry, girding the Valley around, like a rich setting which 
Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes of the 
conquerors. .\nd even now, when so sad a change has come 
over the scene; when the stately forests have been laid low, and 
the foil, unsheltered from the fierce radiance of a tropical sun, 
is in many places abandoned to sterility; when the waters have 
retired, leaving a bro.ad and ghastly margin white with the in¬ 
crustation of salts, while the cities and hamlets on their borders 
have mouldered into ruins;—even now that desolation broods 
over the landscape, so indestructible are the lines of beauty 
which Nature has traced on its features, that no traveller, how¬ 
ever cold, can gaze on them with any other emotions than tliose 
of astonishment and rapture.* 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the Spaniards, 
when, after working their toilsome way into the upper air, the 
cloudy tabernacle parted before their eyes, and they beheld 
these fair scenes in all their pristine magnificence and beauty 1 
It was like the spectacle which greeted the eyes of Moses from 
the summit of Pisgali, and, in the warm glow of their feelings, 
they cried out, “ It is the promised land! ” - 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed by others 
of a very different complexion; as they saw in all this the 
evidences of a civilisation and power far superior to anything 
they had yet encountered. The more timid, disheartened by 
the prospect, shrunk from a contest so unequal, and demanded, 
as they had done on some former occasions, to be led back again 
to Vera Cruz. Such was not the effect produced on the san¬ 
guine spirit of the general. His avarice was sharpened by the 

’ It is unnecessary to refer to the passes of modern travellers, who, 
however they may differ ui taste, talent, or feeling, all concur m the 
impressions prc'tluccd on them by the sight of this beautiful Tallev 

* Torquemada. Monarch Ind, lib 4, cap 41 It may call to the 
reader’s mind the memorable view of the fair plains of Italv which Han¬ 
nibal displayed to his hungry barbarians, after a similar marcli tlirough the 
wild passes of the Alps, as reported by the pnnee of historic painters — 
Livy, Hist. lib. ai. cap 35. 
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display of the dazzling spoil at his feet; and, if he felt a natural 
anxiety at the fomiidable odds, his confidence was reneweel, as 
he gazed on the lines of his veterans, whose weathi‘r-l)eaten 
visages and battered armour told of battles won and dulicultie< 
surmounted, while his bold barbarians, with appetites whetted 
by the view of their enemy’s country, seemed like eagles on the 
mountains, ready to pounce upon their prey. Bv argument, 
entreatv, and menace, he endeavoured to restore the (altering 
courage of the soldiers, urging them not to think of retreat, now 
that they had reached tlie goal for which they had p.inted, .imi 
the golden gates were open to receive them. In these efTort.s 
he was well seconded by the brave cavaliers, who hcUl honour 
as dear to them as fortune; until the dullest spirits caught some¬ 
what of the enthusiasm of their leaders, and the general had the 
satisfaction to see his hesitating columns, with their usual 
buoyant step, once more ou their march down the slopes of . le 


sierra.' 

With every step of their progress, the wooils beeamr tluuuer; 
patches of cultivated land more fretpieut, and hamlets w. r.- 
seen in the green and sheltered nook.s, the mhabit.iuts of whieli. 
coming out to meet them, gave the troops a kind rcreplion 
Everywhere they heard compl imls of Montezuma, espcnallv of 
the unfeeling manner m which he carried off their young men 
to recruit lus armies, and their maidens for his h.ircm. hew 
symptoms of discontent were noticed with siHisfartion l>v 
(iortfe, who saw that M.mtczuma’s “ mountain throne, it 
was called, was Indeed seated on a volcano, with the elements .. 
combustion so active within, that it seemed as if aiiv hour might 
witness an explosion. He encouraged the disaderted natues 
to rely on his protection, as he had come to redress their wrongs. 
He took advantage, moreover, of their V'l;'’;;;’*’;;’, 

to scatter among them such gleams of 

the Dreachme of Father Olmcdo coiiln aflord , , . ,, 

advan«d by easy stages, somewhat retarded by ^e 
crowd of curious inhabitants gathered on the 
the strangers, and halting at every spot of interest 
ance On the road he was met by another embassy from the 
caoital It consisted of several Aztec lords, freighted, as usual 
with a rich largess of gold, and robes of dclK.ate furs and 
feathers. The message of the emperor was couched in the same 


* Torquemada. Monarch 
a. lib 7 , cap s—‘oimara. 
.MS . Ub 33 , cap 5- 
I—’l 397 


Ind , uhi aiipra - 
Crdnica, c.ip 6*. 


-ItcTTcra, Hot f.cncral, dec. 
Ovicilo, Hot de l.i» Ind , 
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deprecatory terms as before. lie even condescended to bribe 
the return of the Spaniards, by promising, in that event, four 
loads of gold to the general, and one to each of the captains,* 
with a yearly tribute to their sovereign. So effectually had the 
lofty and naturally courageous spirit of the barbarian monarch 
been subdued by the influence of superstition! 

But the man whom the hostile array of armies could not 
daunt, was not to be turned from his purpose by a woman’s 
prayers. He received the embassy with his usual courtesy, 
declaring, as before, that he could not answer it to his own 
sovereign, if he were now to return without visiting the emperor 
in his capital. It would be much easier to arrange matters by a 
personal interview than by distant negotiation. The Spaniards 
came in the spirit of peace. Montezuma would so find it, but, 
should their presence prove burdensome to him, it would be 
easy for them to relieve him of it.* 

The Aztec monarch, meanwhile, was a prey to the most dismal 
apprehensions. It was intended that the embassy above 
noticed should reach the Spaniards before they crossed the 
mountains. When he learned that this was accomplished, and 
that the dread strangers were on their march across the valley, 
the very threshold of his capital, the last spark of hope died 
away in his bosom. Like one who suddenly finds himself on 
the brink of some dark and yawning gulf, he was too much 
bewildered to be able to rally his thoughts, or even to compre¬ 
hend his situation. He was the victim of an absolute destiny, 
against which no foresight or precautions could have availed. 
It was as if the strange beings, who had thus invaded his shores, 
had dropped from some distant planet, so different were they 
from all he had ever seen, in appearance and manners; so 
superior—though a mere handful in numbers—to the banded 
nations of Anahuac in strength and science, and all the fearful 
accomp.animents of war! They were now in the valley. The 
huge mountain-screen, which nature had so kindly drawn 
around it for its defence, had been overleaped. The golden 
visions of security and repose, in which he had so long indulged, 
the lordly sway descended from his ancestors, his broad imperial 
domain, were all to pass away. It seemed like some terrible 

» A load lor a Mexican lanuni was about fifty pounds, or eight hundred 
ounces —Clavigero, Stor del Messico, tom m p. 6o. nota, 

• Sahagun. Hist de Nueva Espafla, MS, Ub. 12. cap 12. —Rcl Seg. 
dr Cortes, ap Loren/ana, p 73 —Herrera, Hist General, dec 2, lib 7. 

3 —Gontara, Crdnica. cap 64 —Oviedo, Hist, de las lad , MS , bb. 
33. 5 —Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conqnista. cap 87 
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dream—from which he was now, alas! to awake to a still more 
terrible reality. 

In a paroxysm of despair he shut himself up in his lulace, 
refused food, and sought relief m prayer and in sacrifice. Hut 
the oracles were dumb. He then adopted the more seiiMble 
expedient of calling a council of his prmcip.al and oldest nobles. 
Here was the same dnision of opinion which had before pre¬ 
vailed. Cacama, the young King of Te/-ciKo, his nephew, 
counselled him to receive the Sp.iniards courteoiislv, as ambas¬ 
sadors, so styled by themselves, of a foreign prince ( iiitlalui.i, 
Montezuma’s more warlike brother, urged him to muster liis 
forces on the instant, and drive hark tiie insadcrs from Ins 
capital, or die in its defence. Hut the monarch found it ditli- 
cult to rally his spiiits for tins final struggle. With downcast 
eye and dejected mien he e.xclaimcd, " Of w-hal a\ ail is resist¬ 
ance when the gods have declared themselves against ns' ' Vet 
1 mourn most for the old and infirm, the women and rhihlrcn, 
too feeble to fight or to fly. Kor nivself and the brave men 
around me, we must bare our hre,asts to the storm, and meet it 
as we may!” Such are the sorrowful and sMiipatnetir tones 
in which the Aztec emperor is said to have utteicd tire hilter- 
ness of his grief. He would have acted a more glorious part 
had he put his capital in a posture of dtfeme, and prepared, like 
the last of the Palxologi, to bury himself under its niins. 

He straightway prepared to send a last einhassv to the 
Spaniards, with his nephew, the lord of I'czcuco, at its head, to 
welcome them to Mexico. 

The Christian army, meanwhile, had adranced a.s far as 
Amacpiemecan, a wcll-huilt town of severrd thousand inhabit¬ 
ants. They were kindlv received bv the raciqiie, lodged m 
large commodious stone buildings, and at their <le[iartiire pre¬ 
sented, among other things, with gold to the amount of three 
thousand caslellanos. Flavmg halterl there a couple of ilays, 
they descended among flo.inshing plantations of maize and of 
maguey, the latter of which might lx: called the Aztec vine- 
jards, towards the lake of Oi.ih o ITicir first resting-place 
was Ajotzmeo, a town of considerahlf size, with a great part of it 
then standing on piles in the water It w.-us the first specimen 
which the Spaniards had seen of this maritime arehiter tnre. 
The canals, which intersected the city instead of streets, pre- 

' This was not the senUmeiit o( the Rrmian hero— 

** Victrix causa Dus placuit. s<d \icta Cat'-ni' ** 

Lucas. Lh t, v ia9. 
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sented an animated scene from the number of barks which 
glided up and down, freighted with provisions and other articles 
for the inhabitants. The Spaniards were particularly struck 
with the style and commodious structure of the houses, built 
chiefly of stone, and with the general aspect of wealth, and 
even elegance which prevailed there. 

Though received with the greatest show of hospitality, Cort6s 
found some occasion for distrust in the eagerness manifested by 
the people to see and approach the Spaniards. Not content 
with gazing at them in the roads, some even made their way 
stealthily into their quarters, and fifteen or twenty unhappy 
Indians were shot down by the sentinels as spies. Yet there 
appears, as well as we can judge at this distance of time, to 
have been no real ground for such suspicion. The undisguised 
jealousy of the court, and the cautions he had received from his 
allies, while they very properly put the general on his guard, 
seem to have given an unnatural acuteness, at least in the present 
instance, to his perceptions of danger. 

Early on the following morning, as the army was preparing 
to leave the place, a courier came, requesting the general to 
postpone his departure till after the arrival of the King of 
Tezcuco, who was advancing to meet him. It was not long 
before he appeared, borne in a palanquin or litter, richly de¬ 
corated with plates of gold and precious stones, having pillars 
curiously wrought, supporting a canopy of green plumes, a 
favourite colour with the Aztec princes. He was accompanied 
by a numerous suite of nobles and inferior attendants. As 
he came into the presence of Cortes, the lord of Tezcuco de¬ 
scended from his palanquin, and the obsequious officers swept 
the ground before him as he advanced. He appeared to be a 
young man of about twenty-five years of age, with a comely 
presence, erect and stately in his deportment. He made the 
Mexican salutation usually addressed to persons of high rank, 
touching the earth with his right hand, and raising it to his head. 
Cortes embraced him as he rose, when the young prince informed 
him that he came as the representative of Montezuma, to bid 
the Spaniards welcome to his capital. He then presented the 
general with three pearls of uncommon size and lustre. Cort6s, 
in return, threw over Cacama’s neck a chain of cut glass, which, 
where glass was as rare as diamonds, might be admitted to have 
a value as real as the latter. After this interchange of courtesies, 
and the most friendly and respectful assurances on the part 
of Cortes, the Indian prince withdrew, leaving the Spaniards 
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strongly impressed with the superiority of his state and beanng 
over any^g they had hitherto seen in the country. 

Resuming its inarch, the army kept along the southern 
borders of the lake of Chaleo, overshadowed at that time by 
noble woods, and by orchards glowing with autumnal fruits, 
of unknown names, but rich and tempting hues. More fre¬ 
quently it passed through cultivated fields waving with the 
yellow harvest, and irrigated by canals introduced from the 
neighbouring latke; the whole showing a careful and economical 
husbandry, essential to the maintenance of a crowded population. 

Leaving the main land, the Spaniards came on the great 
dike or causeway, which stretches some four or five miles in 
length, and divides lake Chaleo from Xochicalco on the west. 
It was a lance m breadth in the narrowest part, and in some 
places wide enough for eight horsemen to ride abreast. It 
was a solid structure of stone and lime, running directly through 
the lake, and struck the Spaniards as one of the most remarkable 
works which they had seen in the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay specucle of multi¬ 
tudes of Indians darting up and down in their light pirogues, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, or bearing the producU 
of the country to tlie neighbouring cities. They were amazed, 
also, by the sight of the chinampas, or floating gardens,—those 
wanderir^ islands of verdure, to which we shall have occasion 
to return hereafter,—teeming with flowers and vegetables, and 
moving like rafts over the waters. All round the margin, ano 
occasionally far in the lake, they beheld little towns imd villages, 
which, half concealed by the foliage, and gathered in white 
clusters round the shore, looked in the distance like companies 
of wild swans riding quietly on the waves. A scene so new 
and wonderful filled their rude hearts with amazement. It 
seemed like enchantment; and they could find nothing to 
compare it with, but the magical pictures in the Adamis ie 
Gaula} Few pictures, indeed, in that or any other legend 
of chivalry, could surpass the realities of their own experience. 
The life of the adventurer in the New World was romance put 
into action. What wonder, then, if the Spaniard of that day. 


• Nos quedimos admirados." exclaims Wax. with simple wonder. ‘ y 
dezlamos que pareda S las Casas de encantamlento, que cuentan en el 
Ubro de AmadisI ” (Ibid., loc. dt.) An edition of this celebrated romance 
in its Castilian dress had appeared before this time, as the prolnaue to 
the second edition of liti speaks of a former one In the r««n of the 
••Catholic Soverdgns/^— See Cervantes, Don Quisote. <d. Pelliow 
(Madrid. 1797). tom. 1 .. Discurio Prelim. 
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feeding his imagination with dreams of enchantment at home, 
and with its realities abroad, should have displayed a Quixotic 
enthusiasm,—a romantic exaltation of character, not to be 
comprehended by the colder spirits of other lands! 

Midway across the lake the army halted at the town of 
Cuitlahuac, a place of moderate size, but distinguished by the 
beauty of the buildings,—the most beautiful, according to 
Cortfe, that he had yet seen in the country. After taking some 
refreshment at this place, they continued their march along 
the dike. Though broader in this northern section, the troops 
found themselves much embarrassed by the throng of Indians, 
who, not content with gazing on them from the boats, climbed 
up the causeway, and lined the sides of the roads. The general, 
afraid that his ranks might be disordered, and that too great 
familiarity might diminish a salutary awe in the natives, was 
obliged to resort not merely to command but menace, to cleat 
a passage. He now found, as he advanced, a considerable 
change in the feelings shown towards the government. He 
heard only of the pomp and magnificence, nothing of the 
oppressions of Montezuma. Contrary to the usual fact, it 
seemed that the respect for the court was greatest in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

From the causeway, the army descended on that narrow 
point of land which divides the waters of the Chaleo from 
the Tezcucan lake, but which in those days was overflowed 
for many a mile, now laid bare.* Traversing this peninsula, 
they entered the royal residence of Iztapalapan, a place con¬ 
taining twelve or fifteen thousand houses, according to Cort6s.* 
It was governed by Cuitlahua, the emperor’s brother, who, to do 
greater honour to the general, had invited the lords of some 
neighbouring cities, of the royal house of Mexico, like himself, 

* M. de Humboldt has dotted the conjectural limits of the ancient lake 
In his admirable chart of the Mexican Valley (Allas G6ographique et 
Physique dc la Nouvclle Espagne [Paris, loii] carte 3). Notwith¬ 
standing his great care, it is not easy always to reconcile his topography 
with the itineraries of the Conquerors, so much has the face of the country 
been changed by natural and artificial causes. It is still less possible to 
reconcile their narratives with the maps of Clavigero, Lopez, Robertson, 
and others, defying equally topography and history 

* Several writers notice a visit of the Spaniards to Tetcuco on the way 
to the capital. (Torquemada. Monarch Ind., lib. 4, can. 42 •—Solis. 
Conquista, lib. 3, cap. 9.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, lib 7, cap. 4. 
-Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. iii p. 74.) This improbable episode 
—which, it may be remarked, has led these authors into some geographical 
perplexities, not to say blunders.—is altogether too remarkable to have 
Deen passed over in silence in the minute relation of Bernal Oiax, and 
that of Cort^, neither of whom alludes to it. 
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to be present at the interview. This was conducted srith much 
ceremony, and, after the usual presents of gold and delicate 
stuffs, a collation was served to the Spaniards in one of the great 
halls of the palace. The excellence of the architecture here, also, 
excited the admiration of the general, who does not hesitate, 
in the glow of his enthusiasm, to pronounce some of the buildings 
equal to the best in Spain. They were of stone, and the si>acious 
apartments had roofs of odorous cedar-wood, while the walls 
were tapestried with fine cottons stained with brilliant colours. 

But the pride of Iztapalapan, on which its lord had freely 
lavished his care and his revenues, was its celebrated gardens. 
They covered an immense tract of land; were laid out in regular 
squares, and the paths intersecting them were bordered with 
trellises, supporting creepers and aromatic shrubs, that loaded 
the air with their perfumes. The gardens were stocked with 
fruit-trees, imported from distant places, and with the gaudy 
family of flowers which belong to the Mexican Flora, scientifi¬ 
cally arranged, and growing luxuriant in the equable temperature 
of the table-land. The natural dryness of the atmosphere was 
counteracted by means of aqueducts and canals, that carried 
water into all parts of the grounds. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous kinds of 
birds, remarkable in this region both for brilliancy of plumage 
and of song. The gardens were intersected by a canal communi¬ 
cating with the lake of Tezcuco, and of sufficient size for barges 
to enter from the latter. But the most elaborate piece of work 
was a huge reservoir of stone, filled to a considerable height 
with water, well supplied with different sorts of fish, this basin 
was sixteen hundred paces in circumference, and was surrounded 
by a walk, made also of stone, wide enough for four persons to 
go abreast. The sides were curiously sculptured, and a flight 
of steps led to the water below, which fed the aqueducU above 
noticed, or, collected into fountains, diffused a perpetual 
moisture. 

Such are the accounts transmitted of these celebrated gardens, 
at a period when similar horticultural establishments were un¬ 
known in Europe;* and we might well doubt their existence 
in this semi-civilised land, were it not a matter of such notoriety 
at the time, and so explicitly attested by the invaders. But 
a generation had scarcely passed after the Conquest before a 
sad change came over these scenes so beautiful. The town 

• The earliest instance of a Garden of Plants In Europe is said to have 
been at Padua, in 1545.—Carli. Lettres Americaioes. tom. 1 . let. si. 
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itself was deserted, and the shore of the lake was strewed with 
the wreck of buildings which once were its ornament and its 
glory. The gardens shared the fate of the city. The retreating 
waters withdrew the means of nourishment, converting the 
flourishing plains into a foul and unsightly morass, the haunt 
of loathsome reptiles; and the water-fowl built her nest in what 
had once been the palaces of princes! 

In the city of Iztapalapan, Cort6s took up his quarters for 
the night. We may imagine what a crowd of ideas must have 
pressed on the mind of the Conqueror, as, surrounded by these 
evidences of civilisation, he prepared, with his handful of 
followers, to enter the capital of a monarch, who, as he had 
abundant reason to know, regarded him with distrust and 
aversion. This capital was now but a few miles distant, dis¬ 
tinctly visible from Iztapalapan. And as its long lines of glit¬ 
tering edifices, struck by the rays of the evening sun, trembled 
on the dark blue waters of the lake, it looked like a thing of 
fairy creation, rather than the work of mortal hands. Into this 
city of enchantment Cort6s prepared to make his entry on the 
following morning.^ 

> “ There Aztian stood upon the farther shore; 

Amid the shade of trees its dwellings rose, 

Their level roofs with turrets set around, 

And battlements all burnished white, which shone 
Like silver in the sunshine. I beheld 
The imperial city, her far-circling walls. 

Her garden groves and stately palaces, 

Her temples mountain size, her thousand roofs; 

And when I saw her might and majesty, 

My mind misgave me then.** 

Southey’s Madoc, Part i canto 6. 



CHAPTER IX 


ENVIRONS OF MEXICO—INTERVIEW WITH MONTEZUMA—ENTRANCE 
INTO THE CAPITAL—HOSPITABLE RECEPTION—VISIT TO THE 
EMPEROR 


JS'9 


With the first faint streak of dawn, the Spanish general was up, 
mustering his followers. They gathered, with beating hearU, 
under their respective banners as the trumpet sent forth its 
spirit-stirring sounds across water and woodland, till they died 
away in distant echoes among the mountains. The sacred 
flames on the altars of numberless leocallis, dimly seen through 
the grey mists of morning, indicated the site of the capital, till 
temple, tower, and palace were fully revealed in the glorious 
illumination which the sun, as he rose above the eastern barrier, 
poured over the beautiful valley. It was the 8th of November, 
1519; a conspicuous day m history, as that on which the 
Europeans first set foot in the capital of the Western World. 

Cortes with his little body of horse formed a sort of advanced 
guard to the army. Then came the Spanish infantry, who in a 
summer’s campaign had acquired the discipline and the weather¬ 
beaten aspect of veterans. The baggage occupied the centre; 
and the rear was closed by the dark files of Tlascalan warriors. 
The whole number must have fallen short of seven thousand; 
of which less than four hundred were Spaniards.^ 

For a short distance, the army kept along tlie narrow tongue 
of land that divides the Tezcucan from the Clialcan waters, 
when it entered on the great dike which, with the exception of 
an angle near the commencement, stretches in a perfectly straight 
line across the salt floods of Tczcuco to the gatw of the capi^^. 
It was the same causeway, or rather the basis of that which 
still forms the great southern avenue of Mexico. The Spaniards 


■ He took about 6000 warrior* from 
Cempoallan and other Indian alUe* continu^ with him. ^e Spanlrt 
force on leaving Vera Crui amounted to about 400 foot ano *5 borie. in 
the remonstrance of the disaffected soldiers, after the murderous ^a^ an 
combats, they speak of having lost fifty of their number since the beginning 

of the campaign.—Ante, p. aSi. 
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had occasion more than ever to admire the mechanical science 
of the Aztecs, in the geometrical precision with which the work 
was executed, as well as the solidity of its construction. It 
was composed of huge stones well laid in cement; and wide 
enough, throughout its whole extent, for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast. 

They saw, as they passed along, several large towns, resting 
on piles, and reaching far into the water,—a kind of archi¬ 
tecture which found great favour with the Aztecs, being in 
imitation of that of their metropolis.* The busy population 
obtained a good subsistence from the manufacture of salt, which 
they extracted from the waters of the great lake. The duties 
on the traffic in this article were a considerable source of revenue 
to the crown. 

Everywhere the Conquerors beheld the evidence of a crowded 
and thriving population, exceeding all they had yet seen. The 
temples and principal buildings of the cities were covered with 
a hard white stucco, which glistened like enamel in the level 
beams of the morning. The margin of the great basin was 
more thickly gemmed, than that of Chaleo, with towns and 
hamlets. The water was darkened by swarms of canoes filled 
with Indians,* who clambered up the sides of the causeway, 
and gazed with curious astonishment on the strangers. And 
here, also, they beheld those fairy islands of flowers, over¬ 
shadowed occasionally by trees of considerable size, rising and 
falling with the gentle undulation of the billows. At the dis¬ 
tance of half a league from the capital, they encountered a solid 
work, or curtain of stone, which traversed the dike. It was 
twelve feet high, was strengthened by towers at the extremities, 
and in the centre was a battlemented gateway, which opened 
a passage to the troops. It was called the Fort of Xoloc, and 
became memorable in after times as the position occupied 
by Cortes m the famous siege of Mexico. 

* AiiHTiK these towns were several eontaining from three to five or six 
thousand dwelling, according to Gjrtfe, whose barbarous orthography in 
proper names will not easily be recognised by Mexican or Spamard.—Kel. 
ap. Lorenzana, p. 78. 

’ It is not necessary, however. tt» adopt Herrera’s account of 50,000 
canoes, which, he says, were constantly employed m supplying the capital 
with provisions! (Hist. General, dec. 2, lib 7, cap. 14) The poet- 
chronicler Saavedra is more modest in his estimate:— 

** Dos mil y mas canoas cada dia 
Bastecen el gran pueblo Mexicano 
De la mas y la menos niAerla 
Oue cs necessario al .ilimcnto humano.** 

El Peregrin© Indiano. canto ix. 
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Here they were met by several hundred Aztec chiefs, who came 
out to announce the approach of Montezuma, and to welcome 
the Spaniards to his capital. They were dressed in the fanciful 
gala costume of the country, with the maxtlatl, or cotton sash, 
around their loins, and a broad mantle of the same material, 
or of the brilliant feather-embroidery, flowing gracefully down 
their shoulders. On their necks and arms thw displayed collars 
and bracelets of turquoise mosaic, with which delicate plumage 
was curiously mingled, while their ears, under-lips, and occasion¬ 
ally their noses, were garnished with pendants formed of precious 
stones, or crescents of fine gold. As each cacique made the usual 
formal salutation of the country separately to the general, 
the tedious ceremony delayed the march more than an hour. 
After this, the army experienced no further interruption till 
it reached a bridge near the gates of the city. It was built of 
wood, since replaced by one of stone, and was thrown across 
an opening of the dike, which furnished an outlet to the waters, 
when agitated by the winds, or swollen by a sudden influx in 
the rainy season. It was a drawbridge: and the Spaniards, 
as they crossed it, felt how truly they were committing them¬ 
selves to the mercy of Montezuma, who, by thus cutting oil 
their communications with the country, might hold them 
prisoners in his capital. 

In the midst of these unpleasant reflections, they beheld 
the glittering retinue of the emperor emerging from the great 
street which led then, as it still does, through the heart of the 
city.' Amidst a crowd of Indian nobles, preceded by three 
officers of state, bearing golden wands, they saw the royal 
palanquin blazing with burnished gold. It was borne on the 
shoulders of nobles, and over it a canopy of gaudy fcathcr-work 
powdered with jewels, and fringed with silver, was supported 
by four attendants of the same rank. They were bare-footed, 
and walked with a slow, measured pace, and with eyes bent on 
the ground. When the train had come within a convenient 
distance, it halted, and Montezuma, descending from his litter 
came forward leaning on the arms of the lords of I czcuco and 
Iztapalapan, his nephew and brother, both of whom, as wc have 


■ Cardinal Lorenzana says, tli^ street intended, proba^V. 7=*’ 
crossine the citv from the Hospital of San Antonio. (Kel fx-K. de t^rl^s, 

Jf’w-TrsS; aai-T.;:. •«; 

Espafla, MS., hb. la, cap- 
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seen, had already been made known to the Spaniards. As the 
monarch advanced under the canopy, the obsequious attendants 
strewed the ground with cotton tapestry, that his imperial feet 
might not be contaminated by the rude soil. His subjects of 
high and low degree, who lined the sides of the causeway, bent 
forward with their eyes fastened on the ground as he passed, 
and some of the humbler class prostrated themselves before him. 
Such was the homage paid to the Indian despot, showing that 
the slavish forms of oriental adulation were to be found among 
the rude inhabitants of the Western World. 

Montezuma wore the girdle and ample square cloak, tilmatU, 
of his nation. It was made of the finest cotton, with the em¬ 
broidered ends gathered in a knot round his neck. His feet 
were defended by sandals having soles of gold, and the leathern 
thongs which bound them to his ankles were embossed with the 
same metal. Both the cloak and sandals were sprinkled with 
pearls and precious stones, among which the emerald and the 
chalchivitl —a green stone of higher estimation than any other 
among the Aztecs—were conspicuous. On his head he wore 
no other ornament than a panache of plumes of the royal green, 
which floated down his back, the badge of military rather than 
of regal rank. 

He was at this time about forty years of age. His person 
was tall and thin, but not ill made. His hair, which was 
black and straight, was not very long; to wear it short was 
considered unbecoming persons of rank. His beard was thin; 
his complexion somewhat paler than is often found in his dusky, 
or rather copper-coloured race. His features, though serious 
in their expression, did not wear the look of melancholy, indeed, 
of dejection, which characterises his portrait, and which may 
well have settled on them at a later period. He moved with 
dignity, and his whole demeanour, tempered by an expression 
of benignity not to have been anticipated from the reports 
circulated of his character, was worthy of a great prince. Such 
is the portrait left to us of the celebrated Indian emperor, 
in this his first interview with the white men.^ 


■ For the preceding account of the equipage and appearance of Monte¬ 
zuma, lee Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 88.—Carta de Zuazo, 
MS—^izthlxochitl. Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 85.—^omara, Crdnica, cap. 
65.—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS. ubi supra, et cap. 45.—Acosta, lib. 7, 
cap. 22.—Sabagun, Hist, de Nueva Espada, MS., lib. 12, caji. 16.— 
Toribio, Hist, de los Indies, MS., Parte 3, cap. 7. The noble Castilian, 
or rather Mexican bard, Saavedra, who belonged to the generation after 
the Conquest, has introduced most of the particulars m bis rhyming 
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The army halted as he drew near. Cortis, dismountii^, 
threw his reins to a page, and, supported by a few of the prin¬ 
cipal cavaliers, advanced to meet him. The mterview must liave 
been one of uncommon interest to both. In Montezuma G)rt<s 
beheld the lord of the broad realms he had traversed, whose 
magnificence and power had been the burden of every tongue. 
In the Spaniard, on the other hand, the Aztec prince saw the 
strange being whose history seemed to be so mysteriously con¬ 
nected with his own; the predicted one of his oracles; whose 
achievements proclaimed him something more than human. 
But, whatever may have been the monarch’s feelings, he so far 
suppressed them as to receive his guest with princely courtesy, 
and to express his satisfaction at personally seeing him in his 
capital.* Cort6s responded by the most profound expressions 
of respect, while he made ample acknowledgments for the 
substantial proofs which the emperor had given the Spaniards 
of his munificence. He then hung round Montezuma’s neck 
a sparkling chain of coloured crystal, accompanying this with 
a movement as if to embrace him, when he was restrained by 
the two Aztec lords, shocked at the menaced profanation of 
the sacred person of their master.* After the interchange of 
these civilities, Montezuma appointed his brother to conduct 
the Spaniards to their residence in the capital, and again entering 
his litter, was borne off amidst prostrate crowds in the same 
state in which he had come. The Spaniards quickly followed, 
and with colours flying and music playing, soon miule their 
entrance into the southern quarter of Tenochtitlan.’ 

Here, again, they found fresh cause for admiration in the 
grandeur of the city, and the superior style of its architecture. 
The dwellings of the poorer class were, indeed, chiefly of reeds 


chronicle. The following specimen will pri)b.ibly sufDce for the reader:— 
" Y va el gran Motecuma ataiiiado 
De manta apui y blanca con gran falda, 

De algodon muy sutil y dehcado, 

Y al reinate vna concha de esmeralda: 

En la parte que el nudo tiene dado, 

Y una tiara a modo de guimalda, 

Zapatos que de oro son las suelas ^ 

Asidos con muy ricas correhuelas ” 

El I’ercerino Indiano, canto ii. 


• Satis vultu teto,” says Martyr, " an stomae ho sedatus, et an hosmtrt 
per vira quis unquam Ubens susceperit. experti loquantur. —De Orbe 
Novo, dec. 5, cap. 3. 

• Rel. Seg. de Cortis, ap. Lorenrana, p. T). _ . a. i_ 

• " Entriron en la ciudad de M' jico a punto de guerra, toi^ndo los 
atambores, y con banderas desplegadas," etc.- Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva 
Espafta, MS., hb. la ,cap. 15. 
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and mud. But the great avenue through which they were now 
marching was lined with the houses of the nobles, who were 
encouraged by the emperor to make the capital their residence, 
'lliey were built of a red porous stone drawn from quarries in 
the neighbourhood, and, though th^ rarely rose to a second 
story, often covert a large space of ground. The flat roofs, 
ttzoteas, were protected by &tone parapets, so that every house 
was a fortress. Sometimes these roofs resembled parterres of 
flowers, so thiddy were they covered with them, but more 
frequently these were cultivated in broad terrac^ gardens, 
laid out between the edifices.^ Occasionally a great square 
or market-pkee intervened, surrounded by its porticoes of stone 
and stucco; or a pyramidal temple reared its colossal bulk, 
crosmed with its tapering sanctuaries, and altars blazing with 
inextinguishable fires. The great street facing the southern 
causeway, unlike most otliers in the place, was wide, and ex¬ 
tended some miles in nearly a straight line, as before noticed, 
tlirough the centre of the dty. A spectator standing at one 
end of it, os his eyes ranged along the deep vista of temples, 
icrraca, and gardens, might clearly discern the other, with 
the blue mountains in the distance, whirh, in the transparent 
atmosphere of the tdilc-land, seemed almost in contact with the 
buildings. 

But what most impressed the Spaniards was the throngs 
of people who swarmed through the streets and on the canals, 
filling every doorway and window, and clustering on the roofs 
of buildings. “ 1 well remember the spectacle,” exclaims 
licmol Diaz; “ it seems now, after so many years, as present 
to my mind os if it were but yesterday.” But what must have 
been the sensations of the Azters themselves, as they looked 
on the portentous pageant! os they heard, now for the first 
time, the well-cement pavement ring under the iron tramp 
of the horses,—the strange animob which fear had clothed in 
such supernatural terrors; os they gazed on the children of the 
East, revealing their celestial ongin in their faiir complexions; 
saw the bright falchions and bonnets of steel, a metal to them 
unknown, glmcing like meteors in the sun, while sounds of 
unearthly music—at least, such os their rude instruments had 
never wakened—^floatetl in the air! But every other emotion 
was lost in that of deadly hatred, when they beheld their detested 
enemy, the Tloscalan, stalking in defiance as it were through 

* “ Ft pardini alti et baui, ehe era coia maraviglioia da vedeic.— 
KeL d'un geut. ap. Kamusio, tom. iii fol. 309. 
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their streets, and staring around with looks of ferocity and 
wonder, like some wild animal of the forest, who had strayed 
by chance from his native fastnesses into the haunts of civilisa¬ 
tion. 

As they passed down the spacious street, the troops repieatedly 
traversed bridges suspended above canals, along which they 
saw the Indian barks gliding swiftly with their little cargoes 
of fruits and vegetables for the markets of Tenochtiilan.' At 
length, they halted before a broad area near the centre of the 
city, where rose the huge pyramidal pile dedicated to the patron 
war-god of the Aztecs, second only in size, as well as sanctitv, 
to the temple of Cholula, and covering the same ground now in 
part occupied by the great cathedral of Mexico. 

Facing the western gate of the inclosiire of the ti-mplc stood 
a low range of stone buildings, spreading over a wide extent 
of ground, the palace of .\xa\aiall, Montezuma’s f.ilher, built 
by that monarch about fifty years before ’ It was appropri.ited 
as the barracks of the Spaniards 'Hie emperor himself was in 
the court-yard, waiting to receive them. Approaching ('ones, 
he took from a vase of flowers, borne bv one of his slases, a 
massv collar, in which the shell of a species of craw-fish, nuuh 
prized by the Indians, was set in gold, and connected bv heavy 
links of the same metal. From this chain depemh d eight 
ornaments, also of gold, made in resemhlance of the s.ime shell¬ 
fish, a span in length each, and of delicate woi kmanshi|i, ® for 
the Aztec goldsmiths were confessed to have shown skill in 
their craft, not inferior to their hrethreii of I-iurope. Montezuma, 
as he hung the gorgeous collar round the general’s iieik, said, 
" Tills palace belongs to you, M.dinchc " (the epithet by whn h 
he alwavs addressed him), “ ,ind your brethren. Rest after 
your fatigues, for you have much need to do so, and in a little 
while I will visit vou acain ” .So sating, he withilrew with liis 
attendants, evincing, in this ait, a delicate consideration not to 
have been expected in a barbarian. 

• Th^ ^iiphduxui*- nani** >>1 / ^noch/tfl in n otrnmonlv tW’UVPtj frotn 

Azlec words “ the /una, «*r rjct'is, oii a r'^rk.” tli^ »|)ix“ar.tiirr of 

which, as the reader mav rern<*inb^r. w iv to d^’t^rrnine the site --f th*- 
future r.iptta! (T(»nbio. Hfst de los Ir,tli.,s. Parte 3. c-ip 7--f'>pbc de 
la Coke de Nfondoza, ap Antuj of .Mexiro v-.l iv ) An‘*th*T rivin- lor”- 
derives the word from Irnoch, the name <>f one of the fouri'lers of fh^ 
nion«irch V 

• Clavigero, Stor del Messiro. tom iii p 78 Tt om-rvit'd what is now 
the corner of the streets. “ Del Indio Tnste ” and ” Tacib.i “ HiimboMl. 
Vi’cs dcs Cordillires, p 7. s<»q 

• Rel Sec de Corti^ ap Lorenrana, p S'—^ionzalo de Us Casas 
Deiensa MS. Parte i cap 24 
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Cortis' first care was to inspect his new quarters. The 
building, though spacious, was low, consisting of one floor, 
except indeed in ^e centre, where it rose to an additional 
story. The apartments were of great size, and afforded accom¬ 
modations, according to the testimony of the Conquerors them¬ 
selves, for the whole army I ^ The hardy mountaineers of 
Tlascsila were, probably, not very fastidious, and might easily 
find a shelter in the out-buildings, or under temporary awnings 
in the ample court-yards. The best apartments were hung 
with gay cotton ^peries, the floors covered with mats or rushes. 
There were, alsO, low stools made of single pieces of wood 
elaborately carved, and in most of the apartments beds made 
of the pakn-leaf, woven into a thick mat, with coverlets, and 
sometimes canopies of cotton. These mats were the only beds 
used by the natives, whether of high or low degree.* 

After a rapid survey of this gigantic pile, the general assigned 
to his troops their respective quarters, and took as vigilant pre¬ 
cautions for security, as if he had anticipated a siege, instead of 
a friendly entertainment. The place was encompassed by a 
stone wall of considerable thickness, with towers or heavy 
buttresses at intervals, affording a good means of defence. He 
planted his cannon so as to command the approaches, stationed 
his sentinels along the works, and, in short, enforced in every 
respect as strict military discipline as had been observed in any 
part of the march. He well knew the importance to his little 
band, at least for the present, of conciliating the good-will of 
the citizens; and to avoid all possibility of collision he pro¬ 
hibited any soldier from leaving his quarters without orders, 
under pain of death. Having taken these precautions, he 
allowed his men to partake of the bountiful collation which 
had been prepared for them. 

They had been long enough in the counter to become re¬ 
conciled to, if not to relish, the peculiar cooking of the Aztecs. 
The appetite of the soldier is not often dainty, and on the 
present occasion it cannot be doubted that the Spaniards did 
full justice to the savoury productions of the royal kitchen. 
During the meal they were served by numerous Mexican slaves, 
who were indeed, distributed through the palace, anxious to do 
the bidding of the strangers. After the repast was concluded, 
and they had taken their siesta, not less important to a Spaniard 

* Bcrasl DUs, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 88.—Rel. Seg. de Cort8s, ap. 
Larensana, p. w>. 

* B«rm 1 Diaz, Ibid., loc. oit.—Oviedo, Hist, de las lad., MS., Ub. 33, 
e^Jb'orSahaguB, Hist, de Nueva Bspalia, MS., lib. la, cap. iS. 
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than food itself, the presence of the emperor was anin 
announced. 

Montezuma was attended by a few of his principal nobles. 
He was received with much deference by CoiKs; and, after the 
parties had taken their seats, a conversation conunenced 
between them through the aid of Doha Marina, while the 
cavaliers and Aztec chieftains stood around in respectful 
silence. 

Montezuma made many inquiries concerning the country of 
the Spaniards, their sovereign, the nature oMus government, 
and especially their own motives in visiting Aidiuac. Cort^ 
explained these motives by the desire to see to distinguished a 
monarch, and to declare to him the true Faith profess^ by the 
Christians. With rare discretion, he contented himself with 
dropping this hint for the present, allowing it to ripen in the 
mind of the emperor till a future conference. The latter asked, 
whether those white men, who in the preceding year had landed 
on the eastern shores of his empire, were their countrymen. He 
showed himself well-informed of the proceedings of the Spaniards 
from their arrival in Tabasco to the present time, information of 
which had been regularly transmitted in the bieroglyphical paint¬ 
ings. He was curious, also, in regard to the rank of his visitors 
in their own country; inquiring, if they were the kinsmen of tlie 
sovereign. Cortfc replied, they were kinsmen of one another, 
and subjects of their great monarch, who held them all in 
peculiar estimation. Before his departure, Montezuma made 
himself acquainted with the names of the principal cavaliers, 
and the position they occupied in the army. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the Aztec prince com¬ 
manded his attendants to bring forward the presents prepared 
for his guests. They consisted of cotton dresses, enough to 
supply every man, it is said, including the allies, with a suit! 
And he did not fail to add the usual accompaniment of gold 
chains and other ornaments, which he distributed in profusion 
among the Spaniards. He then withdrew with the same 
ceremony with which he had entered, leaving every one deeply 
impressed with his munificence end his affability, so unlike 
what they had been taught to expect by what they now con 
sidered an invention of the enemy. 

That evening, the Spaniards ^ebrated their arrival in the 
Mexican capi^ by a general discharge of artillery. The 
thunders of the ordnance reverberating among the buildings 
and shaking them to their foundations, the stench of the 
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sulphureous vapour that rolled in volumes above the walls of 
the encampment, reminding the inhabitants of the explosions 
of the great voUan, filled the hearts of the superstitious Aztecs 
with dismay. It proclaimed to them, that their city held in 
its bosom those dread beings whose path had been marked with 
desolation, and who could call down the thunderbolts to con¬ 
sume their enemies! It was doubtless the policy of Cortis to 
strengthen this superstitious feeling as far as possible, and to 
impress the natives, at the outset, with a salutary awe of the 
supernatural powers of the Spaniards. 

On the following morning, the general requested permission 
to return the emperor’s visit, by waiting on him in his palace. 
This was readily granted, and Montezuma sent his officers to 
conduct the Spaniards to his presence. Cortes dressed himself 
in his richest habit, and left the quarters attended by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Velasquez, and Ordaz, together with five or six of the 
common file. 

The royal habitation was at no great distance. It stood on 
the ground, to the south-west of the cathedral, since covered in 
part by the casa del Estado, the palace of the Dukes of Monte- 
leone, the descendants of Cort 6 s.' It was a vast, irregular pile 
of low stone buildings, like that g<arrisoned by the Spaniards. 
So spacious was it indeed, that, as one of the Conquerors assures 
us, although he had visited it more than once, for the express 
purpose, he h.ad been too much fatigued each time by wandering 
through the apartments ever to see the whole of it. It was 
built of the red porous stone of the country, letzonili, was 
ornamented with marble, and on the fajade over the principal 
entrance were sculptured the arms or device of Montezuma, an 
eagle bearing an ocelot in his talons.* 

In the courts through which the Spaniards passed, fountains 
of crystal water were playing, fed from the copious reservoir on 
the distant hill of Chapoltepec, and supplying in their turn more 
than a hundred baths in the interior of the palace. Crowds of 

* ** C*«st 14 qiie la faniillc constnnsit le bel Edifice dans lequcl se trouvent 
Ics archives del Estado et qni est pass6 avec tout Th^ntagc au due 
Napolitain de Montcleone.” (Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom n p 72 ) 
The inhabitants of Modern Mexico have large obligations to this inquisitive 
travfllfr. for the care he has taken to identify the memorable localities of 
their capital It is not often that a philosophical treatise is also a good 
tnanufl du vovagfur 

* Gomara. Cr6mca, cap 71 —Herrera, Hist General, dec 2, lib 7, 
cap 0 The authorities call it “ tiger," an animal not known in America 
I have ventured to substitute the " ocelotl " tUilocelotl of Mexico, a native 
animal, which, being of the same familv, might easily be confounded hy 
the Spaniards with the tiger of the Old Continent 
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Aztec nobles were sauntering up and down in these squares and 
in the outer halls, loitering away their hours in attendance on 
the court. The apartments were of immense size, though not 
lofty. The ceilings were of various sorU of odoriferous wixhI 
ingeniously carved; the floors covered with mats of the p;iliu- 
leaf. The walls were hung with cotton richly stained, wiUi the 
skins of wild animals, or gorgeous draperies of feather-work 
wrought in imitation of birds, insects, and flowers, «itli the nice 
art and glowing radiance of colours that might conqiare with 
the tapestries of Flanders. Clouds of incense rolled up from 
censers, and diffused intoxicating odours through the apart 
ments. The Spaniards might well have fancied themselves n 
the voluptuous precincts of an F.astern h.arem, instead of trend 
ing the halls of a wild barbaric chief in the Western WorUi.' 

On reaching the hall of audience, the Me\iran ollicers took off 
their sandals, and covered their gav attire with ,i mantle ol 
tteguen, a coarse stuff m.ade of the fibres of the maguev, worn 
only by the poorest classes. This act of humiliation wivs im])osed 
on all, except the members of his own family, who apiiroaehed 
the sovereign. Thus bare-footed, with down-cast eyes, and 
formal obeisance, they ushered the Spaniards into the royal 


presence. 

They found Montenima seated at the further end of n spacious 
saloon, and surrounded by a few of his favourite chiefs He 
received them kindlv, and verv soon Cortes, without much 


ceremony, entered on the suhiect whali was iippi rmost in his 
thoughts. He was fulls aware of the importance of gaining tin- 
roval convert, whose example would ha\r su<h an influence on 
the conversion of his people. Tic general, tlarefore, prepared 
to display the whole store of liis theological science, with th< 
most winning arts of rhetoric he (•(.■ Id (ommand. while the 
interpretation w.as consesed through the silver torus of Marin.i. 
as iiiscpaiable from him, on these on ..aons, as hu. sh.ulow. 

He set forth, .as clearly as he could, the ideas < lit' rtaincd b\ 
the Church in regard to the holv mssteries of tlu Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement From this he aa. nded to the 
origin of things, the creation of the world, the first pair, paradise, 
and the fall of man. He assured Montezuma, that the idols he 
worshipped were Satan under differen' forms A siifTi' lent 
proof of It was the bloody sacrifices they imjaised, which hr 

■ Tr.nbio Hist de los Iiuiuw, .MS. Parle cap 7 -llTrera Hist 
General, dec a. lib 7. cap ,-Oo.nara. Crdnica cap 71 -Hern,.! Onz. 
Hist de la Conmn-ta. cap oi —Ouiedo Hist de tas Ind . MS, Lb 3j, 
jjp 5_ ^6_Ret S'* de CorlK ap lairenrana. pp iti-114. 
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contrasted with the pure and simple rit^ of the mass. Their 
worship would sink him in perdition. It was to snatch his soul, 
and the souls of his people, from the flames of eternal fire by 
opening to them a purer faith, that the Christians had come to 
his land. And he earnestly besought him not to neglect the 
occasion, but to secure his salvation by embracing the Cross, 
the great sign of human redemption. 

The eloquence of the preacher was wasted on the insensible 
heart of his royal auditor. It doubtless lost somewhat of its 
efficacy, strained through the imperfect interpretation of so 
recent a neophyte as the Indian damsel. But the doctrines 
w^re too abstruse in themselves to be comprehended at a glance 
by the rude intellect of a barbarian. And Montezuma may 
have, perhaps, thought it was not more monstrous to feed on 
the flesh of a fellow-creature, than on that of the Creator himself. 
He was, besides, steeped in the superstitions of his country from 
his cradle. He had been educated in the straitest sect of her 
religion; had been himself a priest before his election to the 
throne; and was now the head both of the religion and the state. 
Little probability was there that such a man would be open to 
argument or persuasion, even from the lips of a more practised 
polemic than the Spanish commander. How could he abjure 
the faith that was intertwined with the dearest affections of his 
heart, and the very elements of his being? How could he be 
false to the gods who had raised him to such prosperity and 
honours, and whose shrines were intrusted to his especial 
keeping ? 

He listened, however, with silent attention, until the general 
had concluded his homily. He then replied, that he knew the 
Spaniards had held this discourse wherever they had been. He 
doubted not their God was, as they said, a good being. His 
gods, also, were good to him. Yet what his visitor said of the 
creation of the world was like what he had been taught to 
believe. It was not worth while to discourse further of the 
matter. His ancestors, he said, were not the original proprietors 
of the land. They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been 
led there by a great Being, who, after giving them laws and 
ruling over the nation for a time, had withdrawn to the regions 
where the sun rises. He had declared, on his departure, that 
he or his descendants would again visit them and resume his 

* The ludicrous effect—if the subject be not too grave to justify the 
expression—of a literal belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation in the 
mother country, even at this day, is well illustrated by Blanco White.— 
Letters from Spain (London, 182s), Lett. i. 
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empire. The wonderful deeds of the Spaniafts, their fair 
complexions, and the quarter whence they came, all showed 
they were his descendants. If Montezuma had resisted their 
visit to his capital, it was because he had heard such accounts 
of their cruelties,—that they sent the lightning to consume lus 
people, or crushed them to pieces under the hard feet of the 
ferocious animals on which they rode. He was now convinced 
that these were idle tales; that the Spaniards were kind and 
generous in their natures; they were mortals of a dillercnt race, 
indeed, from the Aztecs, wiser, and more valiant,—and for this 
he honoured them. 

“ You, too,” he added, with a smile, “ have been told, 
perhaps, that I am a god, and dwell in palaces of goKl and 
silver. But you see it is false. My houses, though large, ore 
of stone and wood like those of others; and as to my body," 
he said, baring his tawny arm, ” you see it is flcsli and bone 
like yours. It is true, I have a great empire, inherited from my 
ancestors; lands, and gold, and silver. But your sovereign 
beyond the waters is, I know, the rightful lord of all. 1 rule in 
his name. You, Malintzin, arc his ambassador; you and your 
brethren shall share these things with me. Rest now from 
your labours. You are here in your own dwellings, and every¬ 
thing shall be provided for your sub.si'>tence. I will see tluit 
your wishes shall be obeyed in the same way as my own.” As 
the monarch concluded these words, a few natural tears suflused 
his eyes, while the image of ancient independence, perhaps, 
flitted across his mind.* 

Cortes, while he encouraged the idea that his own sovereign 
was the great Being indicated by Montezuma, endeavoured to 
comfort the monarch by the assurance that his master hatl no 
desire to interfere with his authority, otherwise than, out of 
pure concern for his welfare, to effect his conversion and that of 
his people to Christianity. Before the emperor dismissed his 
visitors he consulted his munificent spirit, as usual, by distribut¬ 
ing rich stuffs and trinkets of gold among them, so that the 
poorest soldier, says Bernal Diaz, one of the party, received at 
least two heavy collars of the precious metal for his share. The 

> Martvr, De Orbe .N'ovo, dec. j, cap 3.—Gomara, Crdnica. cap. 66.— 
Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. 5.—Gonzalo de lai Caaas, MS., 
Parte i, cap. 24. Cort6s, in bis brief notet of this proceedin*, speaks only 
of the interview with Montezuma m the Spanish quarters, which he makes 
the scene of the preceding dialogue.—Bernal Diaz transfers this to the 
subsequent meeting in the palace. In the only fact of importance, the 
dialogue itself, both substantially agree. 
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iron hearts S the Spaniards^wyre tpuched with the emotion 
displayed by Montezuma, as well as bj^his princely spirit of 
liberality, * As they passed him, the cavaliers, with bonnet in 
hand, made him the most profound obeisance, and, “ on the way 
home,” continues the same chronicler, “ we could discourse of 
nothing but the gentle breeding and courtesy of the Indian 
monarch, and of the respect entertained for him.” 

Speculations of a graver complexion must have pressed on 
the mind of the general, as he saw around him the evidences of 
a civilisation, and ,*con^uently power, for which even the 
exaggerated reports of the natives—discredited from their 

f parent exaggeration—had not prepared him. In the pomp 
d burdensome ceremonial of the court, he saw that nice 
system of subordination and profound reverence for the 
monarch which characterise the semi-civilised empires of Asia. 
In the appearance of the capital, its massy, yet elegant archi¬ 
tecture, its luxurious social accommodations, its activity in 
trade, he recognised the proofs of the intellectual progress, 
mechanical skill, and enlarged resources, of an old and opulent 
community; while the swarms in the streets attested the 
existence of a population capable of turning these resources to 
the best account. 

In the Aztec he beheld a being unlike either the rude 
republican Tlascalan, or the effeminate Cholulan; but com¬ 
bining the courage of the one with the cultivation of the other. 
He was in the heart of a great capital, which seemed like an 
extensive fortification, with its dikes and its drawbridges, where 
every house might be easily converted into a castle. Its insular 
position removed it from the continent, from which, at the mere 
nod of the sovereign, all communication might be cut off, and 
the whole warlike population be at once precipitated on him 
and his handful of followers. What could superior science avail 
against such odds ? 

As to the subversion of Montezuma’s empire, now that he 
had seen him in his capital, it must have seemed a more doubtful 
enterprise than ever. The recognition which the Aztec prince 
had made of the feudal supremacy, if I may so say, of the 
Spanish sovereign, was not to be taken too literally. Whatever 
show of deference he might be disposed to pay the latter, under 
the influence of “his present—perhaps temporary—delusion, it 
was not to be supposed that he would so easily relinquish his 
actual power and possessions, or that his people would consent 
to it. Indeed, his sensitive apprehensions in regard to this very 
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subject, on the roming of ffcaniards, were iftScient proof 
of the tenmfy with irtiich hfWung to his authority. It is true 
that Cortes had a strong lever for future operat^ns in the 
superstitious rearerence felt for himself both by prince and 
people. It was undoubtedly hb policy to maintain thb 
sentiment dnimpaired in both, as far as possiWe.‘ But, before 
settling any plan of oj^rations, it was necessary to make him¬ 
self personally acquainted witfi the topography and local 
advantages of the capital, the character of its population, and 
the real nature and amount of its rowurc^. With thu view, 
he asked the emperor’s permission t^isit'the principal public 
edifices. 


Antonio de Herrera, the celebrated chronicler of the Indies, 
bom of a respectable family at Cuella in Old Spain, in 1549. After 
passing through the usual course of academic discipline m his own 
country, he went to Italy, to which land of art and letters the Spanuh 
youth of that time frequently resorted to complete their eiluration. 
He there became acquainted with Vespasian Gonsaga, brother of the 
duke of Mantua, and entered into his service. He continued with 
this prince after he was made viceroy of Navarre, and was so highly 
regarded by him. that, on his death bed, Gonsaga e.irnestly com¬ 
mended him to the protection of Philip the Second. This penetrat¬ 
ing monarch soon discerned the excellent qualities of Herrera, and 
raised him to the post of Historiographer of the Indies,—an office 
for which Spam is indebted to Philip. Thus provided with a liberal 
salary, and with every facility for pursuing the historical researches 
to which his inclination led him, Herrera's days glided peacefully 
away in the steady, but silent, occupations of a man of letters. He 
continued to hold the office of histonan of the colonics through 
Philip the Second's reign, and under his successors, Philip the Third 
and the Fourth; till in 1625 he died at the advanced age of seventy- 
six. leaving behind him a high character for intellectu.al and mural 
worth. 

Herrera wrote several works, chiefly historical. The most impor¬ 
tant, that on which his reputation rests, is his HitUyrta Gtnftal dt 
las Indias Occtdentales. It extends from the year 1492. the time of 
the discovery of Amenca, to 1554, and is divided into eight decades. 
Four of them were published in t6oi. and the remaining lour in 1615, 
making m all five volumes in folio. The work was subsequently re¬ 
published in 1730, and has been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. 'The English translator, Stevens, has taken great 
liberties with hit onginai. in the way of abridgment and omusion, 
but the execution of his work is on the whole superior to that of most 
of the old English versions of the Castilian chronieJers. 

> " Many are of opinion," says Father Acosta, “ that, if the Spaniards 
had continued the course they began, they might easily have disposed of 
Monleiuma and his kingdom, and introduced the law of Cbrut, without 
much bloodshed."—Ub. 7. cap. eg. 
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Herrer^vut subject embrac^th* wi^e colonial empire of Spain 
in the New World. The work i$Thi^^ mto me form of ahiills, and 
the multifarious occurrences in the distadltegions^if which he treats 
ate all marshalled with flkclusive refers' ce to their chronology, and 
made to move together pari pas^. By means *of this tasteless 
arrangement the tt^ead of interest is perpetually snapped, the reader 
is hurried from one scene to another, without the op^rtunity of 
completing his survey of. any. Jtto patience is exhausted and his 
mind perplexed with partisd Vd scattered glimpses, instead of 
gathering new light as he advances from the slulfui development of 
a continuous and wellfcigested narratave. This is the great defect 
of a plan founded on itf avMh adherence to chronology. The defect 
becomes more senous^hnRhe worh. as in the present instance, is 
of vast compass and embraces a great variety of details, having little 
relation to each other. In such a work we feel the superiority of a 
plan like that which Robertson has pursued^in his History of A merica, 
where every sulqect is allowed to occupy its own independent place, 
proportioned to its importance, and thus to make a distinct and 
individual impression on the reader. 

Herrera’s position gave him access, to the official returns from the 
colonies, state-papers, and Whatever documents existed in the public 
offices for the illustraljon of the colonial history. Among these 
sources of information were some manusenpts, with which it is not, 
now easy to meet; as, for example, the memorial of Alonso de Ojeda, 
one of the followers of Cortes, which has eluded my researches both 
in Spain and Mexico. Other writings, as those of Father Sahagun, of 
much importance in,the history of Indian civilisation, were unknown 
to the historian. Of such manuscripts as fell into his hands, 
Herrera made the freest use. From the writings of Las Casas, in 
particular, he borrowed without ceremony. The bishop had left 
orders that his History of the Indies should not be published till at 
least forty years after his death. Before that period had elapsed, 
Herrera had entered on his labours, and, as he had access to the 
papers of Las Casas, he availed himself of it to transfer whole pages, 
nay, chapters, of his narrative in the most unscrupulous manner 
to his own work. In doing this, he made a decided improve¬ 
ment on the manner of his onginal, reduced his cumbrous and 
entangled sentences to pure Castilian, omitted his turgid declama¬ 
tion and his unreasonable invectives. But, at the same time, he also 
excluded the passages that bore hardest on the conduct of his 
countrymen, and those bursts of indignant eloquence, which showed 
a morM sensibility in the bishop of Chiapa that raised him so far 
above his age. By this sort of metempsychosis, if one may so speak, 
by which the letter and not the spirit of the good missionary was 
transferred to Herrera’s pages, he rendered the publication of Las 
Casas’ history, in some measure, superfluous; and this circumstance 
has, no doubt, been one reason for its having been so long detained 
in manuscript. 

Yet, with every allowance for the errors incident to rapid com¬ 
position. and to the pedantic chronological system pursued by 
Herrera, his work must be admitted to have extraordinary meriL 
It displays to the reader the whole progress of Spanish conquest and 
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coiotusauon 1 q the Nqp first sixty years g|er the die- 

cove^ The individml'^dHs his oompUc&te<f swy. though 
unskilfi^y gronfi^ toge^tf, are aniolded in a pure and simple styTe, 
well suited to tSe ^vity >i>his subjnc^Mil. at first sight, he nay 
seem rather too Willing to magix^ the merits of the early diacover«s. 
^d, to throw a.veil over their excesses, it may be pardoned, as flow¬ 
ing. not frfcn'ilKiral insensibility, but firom the patriotic sentiment 
which made him desirous, as fgy as might be, to wipe away ever^’ 
stain from the escutcheon of his^tion, in the proud period of her 
renown. It a natural that the Spaniard, who dwells on this periotl, 
should be too much daszied by the displa^Vof her gigantic efforts, 
scrupulously to weigh their moral ctaj^t^cH- the merits of tlic 
cause in which they were made. Yel^lenlni's national partiaiitv 
never makes him the apologist of crime.And, with the allowamit 
fairly to be conceded, he may be entitled to the praise so often given 
him of mtegrity and candour, a 

It must not be forgottert that, in addition to the n.-irrative of the 
early discoveries of the Spaniards, Herrera has brought together s 
vast quantity of information in respect to the institutions and 
usages of the Indian nations, collected from the most authrntir 
sources. This gives his Work a completeness beyond what is to be 
found in any other on the same subject. ItM. indeed, a noble monu 
ment of sagacity and erudition; and the^ludent of history, and 
still more the historical compiler, will find himself unable to advance 
a single step among the early colonial settlements of the New World 
without reference to the pages of Herrera. 

Another writer on Mexico, frequently consulted in the course of 
the present narrative, is Toribio de Bennvente, or A/oru/imu. as he 
IS still more frequently called from his Inilian cognomen. He was 
one of the twelve Franciscan missionaries, who. at the request o( 
Cortis. were sent out to New Spain imme<li.ately after the Conquest 
in 1523. Tonbio’s humble attire, nake<l feet, and. in short, the 
poverty-stricken aspect which belongs to his order, frequently drew 
from the natives the exclamation of MoloUnia. or " jxxir man." It 
was the first Aztec word the signification of which the missionary 
learned, and-he was so much pleased with it, as intimating his own 
condition, that he henceforth assumed it as his name. Tonbio 
employed himself zcalou.sly with his brethren in the great object of 
their mission. He travelled on foot over various parts of Mexico. 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua. Wherever he went he spared no pains 
to wean the natives from their dark idolatry, and to pour into their 
minds the light of revelatioa He showed even a tender regard (or 
their temporal as well as spiritual wants, and Bernal l>iaz testifies 
that he has known him to give away his own robe to clothe a desti¬ 
tute and suflermg Indian. Yet this charitable fnar, so meek and 
conscientious in the discharge of bis Christian duties, was one of 
the fiercest opponents of Las Casas, and sent home a remonstrance 
against the bishop of Chiapa, couch^ in terms the most opprobrious 
and sarcastic. It has led the bishop's biographer. Quintana, to 
suggest that the friar’s threadbare robe may have covered some¬ 
what of worldly pnde and envy. It may be so. Yet it may also 
lead os to distrust the discretion of Las Casas himself, who could 
I—M W 
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caivj me!;i|res with so rude a h&^^ to provoke such unsparing 
animadveiWons from his fellow-li^urers m the vineyard. 

Toribio was made guardian of a Francigean convent at Tezcuco. 
In this situation he continued active in good works, and, at this 
place and in his difierent pilgrimages, is stated to have baptised 
more than four hundred thousand natives. His efficacious piety 
was attested by various miracles. One of the most remarkable was, 
when the Indians were sufiering from great drought, which 
threatened to annihilate the appibaching harvests, the good father 
recommended a solemn procession of the natives to the church of 
Santa Crus, with prayfes and a vigorous flagellation. The effect 
was soon visible in su(^ cop^us rains as entirely relieved the people 
from their apprehensions, and in the end made the season un¬ 
commonly fruitful. Th<% counterpart to this prodigy was afforded 
a few years later, while the country was labouring under excessive 
rains; when, by a similar remedy, the evil was checked, and a like 
propitious influence exerted on the season as before. The exhibition 
of such miracles greatly edified the people, says his biographer, and 
established them firmly in the Faith. Probably Toribio’s exemplary 
life and conversation, so beautifully illustrating the principles which 
he taught, did quite as much for the good cause as ins miracles. 

Thus passing his days in the peaceful and pious avocations of the 
Christian missionary, the worthy ecclesiastic was at length called 
from the scene of his earthly pilgrimage, in what year is uncertain, 
but at an advanced age, for he survived all the little band of mis¬ 
sionaries who had accompanied him to New Spain. He died in the 
convent of San Francisco at Mexico, and his panegyric is thus em¬ 
phatically pronounced by Torquemada, a brother of his own order' 
" He was a truly apostolic man, a great teacher of Christianity, 
beautiful in the ornament of every virtue, jealous of the glory of God, 
a friend of evangelical poverty, most true to the observance of his 
monastic rule, and zealous in the conversion of the heathen." 

Father Toribio's long personal intercourse with the Mexicans, and 
the knowledge of their Ijinguage, which he was at much pains to 
acquire, opened to him all the sources of information respecting 
them and their institutions, which existed at the time of the Con¬ 
quest. The results he carefully digested in the work so often cited 
in these pages, the Historia de Ids Indios de Nueva Espafta, making a 
volume of manuscript in folio. It is divided into three parts, i. 
The religion, rites, and sacrifices of the Aztecs. 2. Their conversion 
to Christianity, and their manner of celebrating the festivals of the 
Church. 3. The genius and character of the nation, their chron¬ 
ology and astrology, together with notices of the principal cities 
and the staple productions of the country. Notwithstanding the 
methodical arrangement of the work, it is written in the rambling, 
unconnected manner of a commonplace book into which the author 
has thrown at random his notices of such matters as most interested 
him m his survey of the country. His own mission is ever before his 
eyes, and the immediate topic of discussion, of whatever nature it 
may be, is at once abandoned to exhibit an event or an anecdote 
that can illustrate his ecclesiastical labours. The most startling 
occurrences are recorded with ail the credulous gravity which is so 
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likely to win credit from the end a »tock of mir||te it duly 

attested by the historian, iH mttfe win sufficient magnituWto supply 
the wants of the infant retimoos communities of New Spain. 

Yet. amidst the mass of pious fner»dibilt,i. the inquirer into the 
AztK antiquities will find mucfacunous and substantial information. 
Toribio’s long and intimate relations with the natives put him lo 
possession of their whole stock of theology and science; and as bis 
manner, though somewhat discursive, is pilam and unaflected. there 
is no obscurity in the communicaHon of bis ideas, ills inferences, 
coloured by the superstitions of the age, and the peculiar nature of 
his profession, may be often received witbrdistrust. Hut. as his 
integnty and his means of information wm unquestionable, his 
work bMomes of the first authoiity inWst^ to tM antiquities of 
the country, and its condition at the perioi}lof the Conquest. As an 
educated man he was enabled to penetrate deeper than the illiterate 
soldiers of Cortes, men given tOnaction rather than to 8|>eculation. 
—Yet Toribio's manuscript, valu.ible as it is to the historian, has 
never been printed, and h.is too little in it of popular interest prob¬ 
ably ever to be printed. .Much that It contains has found its way, 
in vanous forms, into subsequent compilations. Ihe work itself 
IS very rarely to be found. Dr. Robertson had a copy, as it seems 
from the catalogue of MSS. published with his Htsloty of Amtnca, 
though the author’s name is not prefixed to it. 'I'tiere is no copy, 
I believe, in the library of the Academy of I listory at Mailnd; and 
for that in my possession 1 am indebtetl to the kindness of that 
carious bibliographer, Mr. O. Rich, now consul for the Unitnl States 
at Minorca. 

Pietro Martire de Angleria. or Peter Martyr, as he is called by 
English writers, belonged to an ancient and highly respectable 
family of Arona in the north of Italy. In 1487. lie was induceil bv 
the count of Tendilla, the Spanish smba.ssador at Rome, to return 
with him to Castile. He was graciously received by Queen Isaliella, 
always desirous to draw around her enlightened foreigners, who 
might exercise a salutary influence on the rough and warlike nobility 
of Castile. Martyr, who had been educated for the Church, was 
persuaded by the queen to undertake the instruction of the young 
nobles at the court. In this way he formed an intimacy with some 
of the most illustrious men of the’nation, who .seem to have cherished 
a warm personal regard for him through the remainder of his life 
He was employed by the Catholic sovereigns in vanous concerns of 
public interest, was sent on a mission to Egypt, and was subse¬ 
quently raised to a distinguished post in the catheilral of Oranad^ 
But he continued to pass much of his time at court, where he enjoyed 
the confidence of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of their successor, 
Charles the Fifth, till in 1525 he died, at the age of seventy. 

Martyr's character combined qnalitie.s not often found in the 
same individual,—an ardent love of letters, with a practical saKa^'ty 
that can only result from familiarity with men and aflairs. Though 
passing hU days in the gay and darrhng society of the capital, he 
preserved the simple tastes and dignified temper of a philosophy. 
His correspondence, as well as his more elaborate wntings, if the 
term elaborate can be applied to any of his writings, manifest ao 
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enlightei^ and oftentimes ind»^dent spirit; though one would 
have beelWjetter pleased, had K dSen sufficiently independent to 
condemn the religious intolerance of the government. But Martyr, 
though a philosopher, was enough of a courtier to look with a lenient 
eye on the errors of princes. Though deeply imbued with the learn¬ 
ing of antiquity, and a scholar at heart, he had none of the feelings 
of the recluse, but took the most lively interest in the events that 
were passing around him. His various writings, including his 
copious correspondence, are for this reason the very best mirror of 
the age in which he lived. 

His inquisitive mind> was particulcirly interested by the discoveries 
that were going on in^e New World. He was allowed to be present 
at the sittings of the (%nncjf of the Indies, when any communication 
of importance was mad%to it; and he was subsequently appointed 
a member of that body. All that related to the colonies passed 
through his hands. The correspondence of Columbus, Cortis, and 
the other discoverers, with the Court of Castile, was submitted to 
his perusal. He became personally acquainted with these illus¬ 
trious persons, on their return home, and frequently, as we find from 
his own letters, entertained them at his own table. With these 
advantages his testimony becomes but one degree removed from that 
of the actors themselves in the great drama. In one respect it is of 
a higher kind, since it is free from the prejudice and passion which 
a personal interest in events is apt to beget. The testimony of 
Martyr is that of a philosopher, taking a clear and comprehensive 
survey of the ground, with such lights of previous knowledge to 
guide him, as none of the actual discoverers and conquerors could 
pretend to. It is true, this does not prevent his occasionally falling 
into errors, the errors of credulity,—not, however, of the credulity 
founded on superstition, but that which arises from the uncertain 
nature of the subject, where phenomena, so unlike anything with 
which he had been familiar, were now first disclosed by the revela¬ 
tion of an unknown world. 

He may be more fairly charged with inaccuracies of another 
description, growing out of haste and inadvertence of composition. 
But even here we should be charitable, for he confesses his sms with 
a candour that disarms criticism. In truth, he wrote rapidly, and 
on the spur of the moment, as occasion served. He shrunk from the 
publication of his writings, when it was urged on him, and his 
Decades De Orbd Novo, in which he embodied the results of his 
researches in respect to the American discovenes, were not published 
entire till after his death. The most valuable and complete edition 
of this work—the one referred to in the present pages—is the edition 
of Hakluyt, published at Pans, in 1587. 

Martyr’s works are all in Latin, and that not the purest; a cir¬ 
cumstance rather singular, considering his familiarity with the classic 
models of antiquity. Yet he evidently handled the dead languages 
with the same facility as the living. Whatever defects may be 
charged on his manner, in the selection and management of his topics 
he shows the superiority of his genius. He passes over the trivial 
details which so often encumber the literal narratives of the Spanish 
voyagers, and fixes his attention on the great results of their dis- 
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coveries,—the products ot-ttuMoahtry, the history and Mkstitutioos 
of the races, their character, and advance in civilisation. In one 
respect bis writings are of peculiar value. They show the state of 
feeling which existed at the Castilian court during the progte« of 
discovery. They furnish, in short, the reverse side of the pu ture; 
and, when we have followed the Spanish conquerors in their wondrr 
ful career of adventure in the New World, we have only to turn to 
the pages of Martyr to find the impression produced by them on the 
enlightened minds of the Old. Such a view is necessary to the com¬ 
pleteness of the historical picture. 

If the reader is cunous to learn more of this estimable scholar, 
he will find the particulars given in Tk* of FetdtHand and 

Isabella (vol. li. part i chap. }, postscript, and chap 8). for the 
illustration of whose reign his voluminous correspondence furnishes 
the most authentic inatciials. 
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CHAPTKR I 

PROCEEDINGS AT CEMPOAI.LA - THE SPANIARDS ri.Ilin THE TABLE¬ 
LAND PICTL'RESOCD SCENERY—TRANSACTIONS WITH TUB 
NATIVES—EMBASSY TO TLASCALA 

> 5»9 

VVhile at Cempoalla, Cortes received a message from Escalante, 
his commander at Villa Rica, informing him there were four 
strange ships hovering off the coast, and that they took no 
notice of his repeated signals. This intelligence greatly alarmed 
the general, who feared they might he a scpiadion sent hy the 
governor of Cuba to interfere with his movements. In much 
haste, he set out at the head of a few horsemen, and, ordering 
a party of light infantry to follow, posted hack to Villa Rica. 
The rest of the army he left in charge of Alvarado and of (lonailo 
de Sandoval, a young officer, who had begun to give evidence 
of the uncommon qualities which have secured to him so dis¬ 
tinguished a rank among the conquerors of Mexico. 

Escalante would have persuaded the general, on his reaching 
the town, to take some lest, and allow him to go in search of 
the strangers; but Cortes replied with the homely proverb, 
“ A wounded hare takes no nap,” * and, without stopping to 
refresh himself or his men, pushed on three or four leagues to 
the north, where he understood the ships were at anchor. On 
the way, he fell in with three .Spaniards, )ust landed from them. 
To his eager inquiries whence they r.,ime, they rcplierl, that they 
belonged to a squadron fitted out by Francisco de Garay, 
governor of Jamaica. This person, the year previous, h^ 
visited the Florida coast, and obtained from Spain—where he 
had some interest at court—authority over the countries lie 

■ " Cibra coja no ten,;a sicjti " 
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might discover in that vicinity. The three men, consisting of 
a notary and two witnesses, had been sent on shore* to warn 
their countrymen under Cortes to desist from what was con¬ 
sidered an encroachment on the territories of Garay. Probably 
neither the governor of Jamaica, nor his officers, had any 
very precise notion of the geography and limits of these terri¬ 
tories. 

Cort6s saw at once there was nothing to apprehend from 
this quarter. He would have been glad, however, if he could, 
by any means have induced the crews of the ships to join his 
expedition. He found no difficulty in persuading the notary 
and his companions. But when he came in sight of the vessels, 
the people on board, distrusting the good terms on which their 
comrades appeared to be with the Spaniards, refused to send 
their boat ashore. In this dilemma, Cortes had recourse to a 
stratagem. 

He ordered three of his own men to exchange dresses with 
the new comers. He then drew off his little band in sight of 
the vessels, affecting to return to the city. In the night, how¬ 
ever, he came back to the same place, and lay in ambush, 
directing the disguised Spaniards, when the morning broke, 
and they could be discerned, to make signals to those on board. 
The artifice succeeded. A boat put off, filled with armed men, 
and three or four leaped on shore. But they soon detected 
the deceit, and Cort6s, springing from his ambush, made them 
prisoners. Their comrades in the boat, alarmed, pushed off 
at once for the vessels, which soon got under weigh, leaving 
those on shore to their fate. Thus ended the affair. G)rtis 
returned to Cempoalla, with the addition of half a dozen able- 
bodied recruits, and, what was of more importance, relieved in 
his own mind from the apprehension of interference with his 
operations.' 

He now made arrangements for his speedy departure from 
the Totonac capital. The forces reserved for the expedition 
amounted to about four hundred foot and fifteen horse, with 
seven pieces of artillery. He obtained, also, thirteen hundred 
Indian warriors, and a thousand tamanes, or porters, from the 
cacique of Cempwalla, to drag the guns, and transport the 
baggage. He took forty more of their principal men as hostages, 
as well as to guide him on the way, and serve him by their 

* Oviedo, Hilt de las Ind., MS., lib 33, cap. i.—Rel. Seg. de Cortes, 
ap. Lorenzana, pp. 4 a- 4 S'—Bcraal Diaz, Hist, de la Cooquista, cap. 39, 
60. 
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connsels ^ong tte strange tribes he was to visit They were, 
in fact, of essential service to him throughout the march.* 

The remainder of his Spanish force he left in garrison at 
Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, the command of which he had in¬ 
trusted to the alguacil, Juan dc TEscalante, an officer devoted 
to his interests. The selection was judicious. It was important 
to place there a man who would resist any hostile interference 
from his European rivals, on the one hand, and maintain the 
present friendly relations with the natives, on the other. Cort^ 
recommended the Totonac chiefs to apply to this tifficer, in 
case of any difficulty, assuring them that, so long as they 
remained faithful to their new sovereign and religion, they 
should find a sure protection in the Spam.irds. 

Before marching, the general spoke a few words of encourage¬ 
ment to his own men. lie told them they were now to embark 
in earnest, on an enterprise which had been the great object of 
their desires; and that the blessed Saviour would carry them 
victorious through every battle with their enemies. " Indeed," 
he added, " this assurance must be our stay, for every other 
refuge is now cut off, but that afforded by the providence of 
God, and your own stout hearts.” He endc^l by comparing 
their achievements to those of the ancient Romans, “ in phrases 
of honeyed eloquence far tieyond anything I ran repeat,” says 
the brave and simple-hearted chronicler who heard them. 
Cortds was, indeed, master of that eloquence which went to 
the soldiers’ hearts. For their sympathies were his, and he 
shared in that romantic spirit of adventure which belonged to 
them. “ We are ready to obey you," they cried as with one 
voice. “ Our fortunes, for better or worse, are cast with yours.” 
Taking leave, therefore, of their hospitable Inrlian friends, 
the little army, buoyant with high hopes and lofty plans of 
conquest, set forward on the march to Mexico. 

It was the sixteenth of August, 1519. During the first day 
their road lay through the tierra calunU, the beautiful land 
where they had been so long lingering; the land of the vanilla, 
cochineal, cacao (not till later days of the orange, and the 
sugar-cane), products which, indigenous to Mexico, have now 


‘Gomara, Cr6nir.a. cap 44 —Iitlilxochiil. Hint. • JJJj’ 

Brmil PiaT Mi'>t dc la C>nniii«ita. Cap <>i. rh** nimilw'f the lDol*il 
liiSL sfalcd ?n tVtext o much t,,,„ 'hst all.w^ by iHth« 

Cort6s or Diax But both thc^ acl'»r» lo the dra na thow too » 

^irV to magnify their own prowns, by rtarffcraUnf the Dumt-ert nl 
their (oea. anfdiminishing their own. to be eotiiled to much confid*'ooe in 
their estimates. 
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become the luxuries of ’Europe; the land where the fruits and 
the flowers chase one another in unbroken circle through the 
year; where the gales are loaded with perfumes till the sense 
aches at their sweetness; and the groves are filled with many- 
coloured birds, and insects whose enamelled wings glisten like 
diamonds in the bright sun of the tropics. Such are the magical 
splendours of this paradise of the senses. Yet nature, who 
generally works in a spirit of compensation, has provided one 
here; since the same burning sun which quickens into life 
these glories of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, calls forth 
the pestilent malaria, with its train of bilious disorders, un¬ 
known to the cold skies of the North. The season in which 
the Spaniards were there, the rainy months of summer, was 
precisely that in which the vdmilo rages with greatest fury; when 
the European stranger hardly ventures to set his foot on shore, 
still less to linger there a day. We find no mention made of it 
in the records of the Conquerors, nor any notice, indeed, of an 
uncommon mortality. The fact doubtless corroborates the 
theory of those who postpone the appearance of the yellow 
fever till long after the occupation of the country by the whites. 
It proves, at least, that, if existing before, it must have been 
in a very much mitigated form. 

After some leagues of travel over the roads made nearly 
impassable by the summer rains, the troops began the gradual 
ascent—more gradual on the eastern than the western declivities 
of the Cordilleras—which leads up to the tableland of Mexico. 
At the close of the second day, they reached Xalapa, a place 
still retaining the same Aztec name that it has communicated 
to the drug raised in its environs, the medicinal virtues of which 
are now known throughout the world. ^ This town stands 
midway up the long ascent, at an elevation where the vapours 
from the ocean, touching in their westerly progress, maintain 
a rich verdure throughout the year. Though somewhat infected 
with these marine fogs, the air is usually bland and salubrious. 
The wealthy resident of the lower regions retires here for safety 
in the heats of summer, and the traveller hails its groves of oak 
with delight, as announcing that he is above the deadly influence 
of the vdmito.^ From this delicious spot the Spaniards enjoyed 

‘Jalap, Convolvulus lalapa The x and f are convertible consonants 
in the Castilian. 

• The heights of Xalapa are crowned with a convent dedicated to St. 
Francis, erected in later days by Cortfe, showing, in its sobdity, like others 
of the period built under the same auspices, saj^ an a^eeable traveller, 
a military as well as religious design —Tudor’s Travels in North America 
(London, 1834), vol ii p. 186 
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one of the grandest prospects in na^ ire. Before them was 
the steep'ascent—much steeper after this point—which they 
were to clunb._ On the right rose the Sierra Madre, girt with iu 
dark Mit'Of pines, and its long lines of sliadowy hills stretching 
away in the distonce. To the south, in brilliant contrast, stood 
the mighty Ori^ba, with his white robe of snow descending 
far down his sides towering in solitary grandeur, the giant 
spectre of the Andes. Behind them, they Ixiheld, unrolled at 
their feet, the magnficent herrii ashentf, with its gay confusion 
of meadows, streams, and flowering forests, sprinkled over with 
shining Indian villages; while a hunt line of light on the edge 
of the horizon told them that there was the ocean, lieyond 
which were the kindred and country—they were many of them 
never more to see. 

Still winding their way upward, amidst scenery ns different 
as was the temperature from that of the regions below, the 
army passed through settlements containing some hundreds of 
inhabitants each, and on the fourth day reached a “ strong 
town,” as Cortds terms it. standing on a rocky eminence, su|>- 
posed to be that now known by the Mexican name of Naulinco. 
Here they were hospitably entertained by the mliahitnnts, who 
were friends of the Totonacs. Cortes endeavoured, through 
Father Olmedo, to impart to them some knowledge of Christian 
truths, which were kindly received, and the .Spaniards were 
allowed to erect a cross in the place, for the future adoration 
of the natives. Indeed, the route of the army might lie tracked 
by these emblems of man's salvation, raised wherever a willing 
population of Indians invited it, suggesting a very diflcrent 
idea from what the same memorials intimate to the traveller 
in these mountain solitudes in our day.' 

The troops now entered a nigged defile, the Bishop's Buss,* 
as it is called, capable of easy defence against an army. Very 
soon they experienced a most unwelcome change of climate. 
Cold winds from the mountains, mingled with rain, and, as 
they rose still higher, with driving sleet and hail, drenched 
their garments, and seemed to penetrate to their very bones. 

> Oviedo, Hist de las Ind, MS, lib 33, rap 1 —Rrl .Str de Corl^ 
ap. Lorenzana p. 40.—Gomara, Crdnica rai> 41- IxiIiUocliitl. Hist 
Chich MS cap 83 " livery hundred varda ot our route " say* the 

traveller last quoted, speakinj of this very reuion, " was marked by the 
melancholy erection of a wooden cross, denr Unit, accordiiiR to the custom 
of the country, the cominission of some horriMe murder on the sfeit where 
ft was planted.”—Travels m North Amerira, vol li p ikS 

• El Paso del Ohtrpo Cortts named it I'afrU, dtl Sombtt tU Otos. 
—Viaje, ap. L/irenxaca, p a. 
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The Spaniards, indeed, partially covered by their armour and 
thick jackets of quilted cotton, were better able to resist the 
weather, though their long residence in the sultry regions of the 
valley made them still keenly sensible to the annoyance. But 
the poor Indians, natives of the tierra caliente, with little pro¬ 
tection in the way of covering, sunk under the rude assault of 
the elements, and asveral of them perished on the road. 

The aspect of the country was as wild and dreary as the 
climate. Their route wound along the spur of the huge Cofre de 
Perote, which borrows its name, both in Mexican and Castilian, 
from the coffer-like rock on its summit.' It is one of the great 
volcanoes of New Spain. It exhibits now, indeed, no vestige 
of a crater on its top, but abundant traces of volcanic action 
at its base, where acres of lava, blackened scoriae, and cinders, 
proclaim the convulsions of nature, while numerous shrubs 
and mouldering trunks of enormous trees, among the crevices, 
attest the antiquity of these events. Working their toilsome 
way across this scene of desolation, the path often led them 
along the borders of precipices, down whose sheer depths of two 
or three thousand feet the shrinking e^e might behold another 
climate, and see all the glowing vegetation of the tropics choking 
up the bottom of the ravines. 

After three days of this fatiguing travel, the way-worn army 
emerged through another defile, the Sierra del Agua* They 
soon came upon an open reach of country, with a genial climate, 
such as belongs to the temperate latitudes of southern Europe. 
They had reached the level of more than seven thousand feet 
above the ocean, where the great sheet of tableland spreads 
out for hundreds of miles along the crests of the Girdilleras. 
The country showed signs of careful cultivation, but the pro¬ 
ducts were, for the most part, not familiar to the eyes of the 
Spaniards. Fields and hedges of the various tribes of the cactus, 
the towering organum, and plantations of aloes with rich yellow 
clusters of flowers on their tall stems, affording drink and 
clothing to the Aztec, were everywhere seen. The plants of 
the torrid and temperate zones had disappeared, one after 
another, with the ascent into these elevated regions. The 

• The Altec name ia Nauhcampatepetl, from naukcampa, “ anything 
square," and tepM, " a mountain."—Humboldt, who waded through forests 
and snows to its summit, ascertained Its height to be 4089 metres = 13.4*4 
feet, above the sea,—^ bis Vues des CordiUdres, p, 434, and Essai 
Politique, vol. i. p. 366. 

• The same mentioned in Cort 4 s’ letter as the Puerto de la Lena .— 
Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, p. 3. 
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glossy and dark-leaved banana, the duel, as it is the cheapest, 
uiment of the ooiintries below, had long lince from the 
landscape. The hardy maize, however, still shone wiUi its 
golden harvests in all the pride of cultivation, Uie great stai^ 
of the higher equally with the lower traces of the plateau. 

Suddenly the troops came upon what seemed the environs 
of a populous city, which, as Aey entered it, appeared to 
surpass even that of Cemp^la in the size and solidity of its 
structures.* These were of stone and lime, many of them 
spacious and tolerably high. There were thirteen ttoceJUt 
in the^ place; and in the suburbs they had teen a receptacle, 
in which, according to Bernal Dias, were stored a hundred 
thousand skulls of human victims, all piled and ranged in order I 
He reports the number as one he haa ascertained by counting 
them himself. Whatever faith we may attach to the precise 
accuracy of his figures, the result is almost equally startling. The 
Spaniards were destined to become familiar with this appalling 
spectacle, as they approached nearer to the Aztec capital. 

The lord of the town ruled over twenty thousand vassals. 
He was tributaiy to Montezuma, and a strong Mexican garrison 
was quartered in the place. He had probably been advised 
of the approach of the Spaniards, and doubted how far it would 
be welcome to his sovereign. At all events, he gave them a 
cold reception, the more unpalatable after the extraordinary 
sufferings of the last few days. To the inquiry of Cortes, 
whether he were subject to Montezuma, he answered with real 
or effected surprise, “ Who is there that is not a vassal to Monte¬ 
zuma? ” The general told him, with some emphasis, that h* 
was not. He then explained whence and why he came, assuring 
him that he served a monarch who had princes for his vassals 
as powerful as the Aztec monarch himself. 

The cacique in turn fell nothing short of the Spaniard in 
the p)ompous display of the grandeur and resources of the 
Indian emperor. He told his guest that Montezuma could 
muster thirty great vassals, each master of a hundred thousand 
men I* His revenues were immense, as every subject, how- 

* Now known by the euphnnloui Indian name o( TlatUuqnjtepec. 

(Viaje, ap. Lorenaana, p. 4.) U U the Cocollan of Bernal Diat. (HUt 
de la Conoutsta, cap 6 i.) The old conquerors made sorry work with the 
Altec names, both of places and persons, lor which they must be allowed 
to have had ample apology. - , . 

• This marvellous tale is gravely repeated by more than one Spanish 
writer, in their accounts of the Artec monarchy, not as the assertion of 
this chief but as a veritable piece of statistic*. See among others, Herrera, 
Hist. General, dec. a, lib. 7. «P- is.—SoHs, Conquista, lib. j. cap. tO. 
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ever poor, paid something. They were all expended on his 
magnificent state, and in support of his armies. These were 
continually in the field, while garrisons were mamtamed in most 
of the large cities of the empire. More than twenty thousand 
victims, the fruit of his wars, were annually sacrificed on the 
altars of his gods I His capital, the cacique said, stood in a lake 
in the centre of a spacious valley. The lake was commanded 
by the emperor’s vessels, and the approach to the city was by 
means of causeways, several miles long, connected in parts by 
wooden bridges, which, when raised, cut off all communication 
with the country. Some other things he added, in answer to 
queries of his guest, in which as the reader may imagine, the 
crafty or credulous cacique varnished over the truth with a 
lively colouring of romance. Whether romance or reality, the 
Spaniards could not determine. The particulars they gleaned 
were not of a kind to tranquillise their minds, and might well 
have made bolder hearts than theirs pause, ere they advanced. 
But far from it. “ The words which we heard,” says the stout 
old cavalier, so often quoted, “ however they may have filled 
us with wonder, made us—such is the temper of the Spaniard 
—only the more earnest to prove the adventure, desperate as 
it might appear.” ‘ 

In a further conversation Cort6s inquired of the chief whether 
his country abounded in gold, and intimated a desire to take 
home some, as specimens to his sovereign. But the Indian 
lord declined to give him any, saying, it might displease Monte¬ 
zuma. “ Should he command it,” he added, “ my gold, my 
person, and all I possess, shall be at your disposal.” The 
general did not press the matter further. 

The curiosity of the natives was naturally excited by the 
strange dresses, weapons, horses, and dogs of the Spaniards. 
Marina, in satisfying their inquiries, took occasion to magnify 
the prowess of her adopted countrymen, expatiating on their 
exploits and victories, and stating the extraordinary marks 
of respect they had received from Montezuma. Thb intelligence 
seems to have had its effect; for soon after, the cacique gave 
the general some curious trinkets of gold, of no great value, 
indeed, but as a testimony of bis good will. He sent him, also, 
some female slaves to prepare bread for the troops, and supplied 

‘ Beroal Diaz, Hist. d« la Conquista, cap. 61. There is a slight ground- 
swell oi glorification in the captain’s narrative, which may provoke a 
smile,—not a sneer,—for it is mingled sritb too much real courage, and 
simplicity of character. 
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the meant of refreshment and repose, more important to them, 
in the present juncture, than all Ure mid of Mexico.* 

The Spanish general, as usual, did not neglect the occasion 
to inculcate the ^eat truths of revelation on bis host, and to 
display the atrocity of the Indian superstitions. The cackjue 
listened with dvil, but cold indifierence. Coitus, finding him 
unmoved, turned briskly round to his soldiers, exclaiming that 
now was the time to plant the Cross 1 They eagerly seconded 
his pious purpose, and the same scenes might have enacted 
as at Cempoalla, with, perhaps, very difierent resulU, had not 
Father Olmedo, with better judgment, interposed. He repr^ 
sented that to introduce the Cross among the natives, in their 
present state of ignorance and incredulity, would be to expose 
the sacred symbol to desecration, so soon as the backs of the 
Spaniards were turned. The only way was to wait patiently 
the season when more leisure should be afforded to insUl into 
their minds a knowledge of the truth. The sober reasoning of 
the good father prevailed over the passions of the martial 

enthusiasts. . , 

It was fortunate for Cort6s that Olmedo was not one of those 
frantic friars who would have fanned his fiery temper on such 
occasions into a blaze. It might have had a most disastrous 
influence on his fortunes; for he held all temporal wnsequences 
light in comparison with the great work of inversion, to cff«ct 
which the unscrupulous mind of the soldier, trained 
stem discipline of the camp, would have emp'oyf'* 
ever fair means were ineffectual.* But oWdo Wo«^*d to 
that class of benevolent missionaries—of whom the Ron^ 
Catholic Church, to its credit, has furnished many exampl^ 
who rely on spiritual weapons for the great work, inculmting 
Those doeW^ of love an^ mercy wh ch can ^t tou^ 
sensibilities and win the 
These, indeed, are the true weapons of 

emoloved in the primitive ages, by which it has ^read lU 
peawful banners over the farthest regions of the globe. Such 

. For tbe pn^ding m‘s^ 

“P'rae general dearly belonged to tbe church miUUnt menlloned by 

« Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike tnd l 
And prove their ^trin« orlhi^x 
By apostolic blows nnd knocks. 
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were not the means used by the conquerors of America, who, 
rather adopting the policy of the victorious Moslems in their 
early career, carried with them the sword in one hand and the 
Bible in the other. The^ imposed obedience in matters of 
faith, no l^ss than of government, on the vanquished, little 
heeding whether the conversion were genuine, so that it con¬ 
formed to the outward observances of the church. Yet the 
seeds thus recklessly scattered must have perished but for the 
missionaries of their own nation, who, in later times, worked 
over the same ground, living among the Indians as brethren, 
and, by long and patient culture, enabling the germs of truth 
to take root and fructify in their hearts. 

The Spanish commander remained in the city four or five 
days to recruit his fatigued and famished forces; and the 
modern Indians still point out, or did, at the close of the last 
century, a venerable cypress, under the branches of which was 
tied the horse of the conquistador ,—the Conqueror, as Cort6s 
was styled, par excellence.^ Their route now opened on a 
broad and verdant valley, watered by a noble stream,—a 
circumstance of not too frequent occurrence on the parched 
table-land of New Spain. The soil was well protected by woods, 
a thing still rarer at the present day; since the invaders, soon 
after the Conquest, swept away the magnificent growth of 
timber, rivalling that of our Southern and Western States in 
variety and beauty, which covered the plateau under the 
Aztecs.’ 

All along the river, on both sides of it, an unbroken line of 
Indian dwellings, “ so near as almost to touch one another,” 
extended for three or four leagues; arguing a population much 
denser than at present. On a rough and rising ground stood a 
town, that might contain five or si.x thousand inhabitants, 
commanded by a fortress, which, with its walls and trenches, 
seemed to the Spaniards quite “ on a level with similar works 
in Europe.” Here the troops again halted, and met with 
friendly treatment.’ 

* “ Arbol grande, dicho, ahuehurte** (Viaje, ap Lorenzana, p. 3.) 
The cupressus disttcha of Linn»us —See Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. 
ii. p. 54, note. 

■ It IS the same taste which has made the Castiles, the tableland of 
the Peninsula, so naked of wood Prudential reasons, as well as taste, 
however, seem to have operated in New Spam. A friend of mine on a 
visit to a noble hactenda, but uncommonly barren of trees, was informed 
by the proprietor, that they were cut down to prevent the lazy Indians 
on the plantation from wasting their time bv loitering in their shade! 

• The correct Indian name of the town. YxtacamaxUtldn, Yxtacmastttan 
of Cori^, will hardly be recognise<l in the Xalaango of Diaz. The town 
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Cort6s now determined his future line of march. At the last 
place he had b«n counselled by the natives to take the route 
of the ancient city of Cholula, the in^biunts of which, subjects 
of Montezuma, were a mild race, devoted to mechanical arui 
otoer ^aceful arts, and would be likely to entertain him kindlv. 
Their Cempoalla allies, however, advised the Spaniards not to 
trust the Cholulans, “ a false and perfidious people,” but to 
take the road to Tlascala, that valiant little republic which had 
so long maintained its independence against the arms of Mexico 
The people were frank as they were leailess, and fair in their 
dealings. They had always been on terms of amitv with the 
Totonat^, w'hich afforded a strong guarantee for their amicable 
disposition on the present occasion. 

rhe arguments of his Indi.an allies prevailed with the Spanish 
commander, who resolved to propitiate the giaxlwill of the 
Tlascalans by an embassy. He selected four of the principal 
Cempoallans for this, and sent by them a martial gift, - a cap 
of crimson cloth, together with a sword and a crossNnv, weapons 
which, it was observed, excited general admiration among the 
natives. He added a letter, in which he asked permission to 
pass through their country. He expressed his ailmiralion of the 
valour of the Tlasc.alans, and of their long resistance to the 
Aztecs, whose proud empire he ilesigncd to Inimhle. It was 
not to be expected tliat this epistle, mditnl ui gooii Caslihan, 
would be very intelligible to the Tlasealans. lUit Cortes com¬ 
municated its import to the amhassudnrs. Its mysterious 
characters might impress the natives with an Idea of superior 
intelligence, and the letters serve instead rif those hierogly(>hi< al 
missives which formed the usual cndentials of an Indian 
ambassador.’ 

The Spaniards remained three dass in this hospitable pl.iec, 
after the departure of the envoys, when tliey resumed their 
progress. Althoneh in a frienrllv countrs, they man bed always 
as if in a land of enemies, tlie horse and light troops in the van, 
with the heavy-armed and baggage in the rear, all in battle 
array. They were never without their armour, waking or sleep¬ 
ing, lying down with their weapons bv their sides. 'Hiis un¬ 
intermitting and restless vigilance was, perhaps, more oppressive 

was removed, in 1601 from the top of the hill to the plain On the 
orimnal site are still visible retimins o| c-irsed stimes of larx' dimensions, 
attesting the eli-aance of the ancient fortre.s or paJace ol Ihe racnpie,— 
Viaje, ap Loreniana. p v , , . . 

> For an account of the diplomatic usages of the people of Anabiiac. 
%ee ante, p. 3a- 
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to the spirits than even bodily fatigue. But they were confident 
in their superiority in a fair field, and felt that the most serious 
danger they had to fear from Indian warfare was surprisa. “ We 
are few against many, brdite companions,” Cortes would say to 
them, ” be prepared, then, not as if you were gomg to battle, 
but as if actually in the midst of it.” 

The road taken by the Spaniards was the same which at 
present leads to Tlascala; not that, however, usually followed 
in passing from Vera Cruz to the capital, which makes a circuit 
considerably to the south, towards Puebla, in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient Cholula. They more than once forded the stream 
that rolls through this beautiful plain, lingering several days on 
the way, in hopes of receiving an answer from the Indian republic. 
The unexpected delay of the messengers could not be explained 
and occasioned some uneasiness. 

As they advanced into a country of rougher and bolder 
features, their progress was suddenly arrested by a remarkable 
fortification. It was a stone wall nine feet in height, and 
twenty in thickness, with a parapet a foot and a half broad, 
raised on the summit for the protection of those who defended 
it. It had only one opening, m the centre, made by two semi¬ 
circular lines of wall, overlapping each other for ^e space of 
forty paces, and affording a passage-way between, ten paces 
wide, so contrived, therefore, as to be perfectly commanded by 
the inner wall, 'lliis fortification, which extended more than 
two leagues, rested at either end on the bold natural buttresses 
formed by the sicria. The work was built of immense blocks 
of stones nicely laid together without cement; * and the remains 
still existing, among which are rocks of the whole breadth of the 
rampart, fully attest its solidity and size.* 

This singular structure marked the limits of Tlascala, and was 
intended, as the natives told the Spaniards, as a barrier against 
the Mexican invasions. The army paused, filled with amaze¬ 
ment at the contemplation of this Cyclopean monument, which 
naturally suggested reflections on the strength and resources of 
the people who had raised it. It caused them, too, some painful 
solicitude as to the probable result of their mission to Tlascala, 

' According to Bcmal Diaz, the stones irere held by a cement so 
hard that the men could scarcely break it with their pikes. (Hist, de la 
Conquista, cap. 62.) But the contrary statement, in the general’s letter, 
Is confirmed by the present appearance of the wall.—Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, 
p. vU. 

' Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, p. vli. The attempts of the archbishop to 
identify the route of Corlis have been very successful. It is a pity that 
bis map illustrating the Itinerary should be so worthiest. 
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and their own consequent reception there. But they were tM 
sanguine to allow su(^ uncomfortable surmises long to dwell in 
their minds. Cortfe put himself at head of his cavalry, and 
calling out, “ Forward, soldiers, theWoly Cross is our banner, 
and under that we shall conquer,” led his little anny through 
the undefended passage, and in a few moments they trod the 
soil of the free republic of Tlascala.' 

• Camargo, Hist de Tlascala, MS.—(Asmara, OOnica, cap. 44, 4S.— 
Iztlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS, cap. S} —Hrmra, Hist. Geno-al, dee. a, 
lib. 6. cap 3.—Oviedo, Hist, de Us lud, MS. Ub. 3}, cap. a.-rctei Martyr, 
tie Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap. 1. 



CHAPTER II 


REPUBUC OF TLASCALA—ITS INSTITUTIONS—EARLY HISTORY- 
DISCUSSIONS IN THE SENATE—DESPERATE BATTLES 

1519 

Before advancing further with the Spaniards into the territory 
of Tlascala, it will be well to notice some traits in the character 
and institutions of the nation, in many respects the most remark¬ 
able in Anahuac. The Tlascalans belonged to the same great 
family with the Aztecs.* They came on the grand plateau about 
the same time with the kindred races, at the close of the twelfth 
century, and planted themselves on the western borders of the 
Lake of Tezcuco. Here they remained many years engaged in 
the usual pursuits of a bold and partially civilised people. 
From some cause or other, perhaps their turbulent temper, they 
incurred the enmity of surrounding tribes. A coalition was 
formed gainst them; and a bloody battle was fought on the 
plains of Poyauhtlan, in which the Tlascalans were completely 
victorious. 

Disgusted, however, with their residence among nations 
with whom they found so little favour, the conquering people 
resolved to migrate. They separated into three divisions, the 
largest of which, taking a southern course by the great volcan 
of Mexico, wound round the ancient city of Qiolula, and finally 
settled in the district of country overshadowed by the sierra of 
Tlascala. The warm and fruitful valleys locked up in the 
embraces of this rugged brotherhood of mountains, afforded 
means of subsistence for an agricultural people, while the bold 
eminences of the sierra presented secure positions for their 
towns. 

After the lapse of years, the institutions of the nation under¬ 
went an important change. The monarchy was divided first 

* The Indian chronicler, Camargo, considers his nation a branch of the 
Chichemec. (Hist, de Tlascala, MS ) So also Tor^uemada. (Monarch. 
Ind., lib. 3, cap. 9.) Clavigero, who has carefully investigated the anti¬ 
quities of Anahuac, calls it one of the seven Nahuatlac tribes. (Stor. del 
Messico, tom. 1 . p. 133, nota.) The fact is not of great moment, since 
they were all cognate races, speaking the same tongue, and, probably, 
migrated from their country in the far North at nearly the same time. 

as4 
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“*** *ep«r«t« ftates, bound toffeth«r 

Jiara itate, however, had its lord or supreme chief indenendent 

l^*“thntEr P®®*«*«* of coHirdinate a 5 u»o 1 % 

^ ®»‘ten concerning the whole republic 
JJd ^ gov^ment, especially all Uiose relaUng uTpeace 

r^' *®ttJ«l >n a senate or council, consisUna <5^e 
four lords with their inferior nobles. ^ 

•nie lower dignitanw held of the superior, each in bU own 
district, by a kind of feudal tenure, being bound to supply his 
wble, and enable him to maintain his state in peace, as well as 
to serve nun m war.* In return he experienced the aid and 
^otection of his suzerain. The same mutual obligations existed 
between him and the followers among whom his own territories 
were distributed. Thus a chain of feudal dependencies was 
established, which, if not contrived with all the art and legal 
refinements of analogous institutions in the Old World, dis¬ 
played their most prominent characteristics in iu personal 
relations, the obligations of military service on the one hand, 
and protection on the other, llits form of government, eo 
different from that of the surrounding nations, subsisted till 
the arrival of the Spaniards. And it is certainly evidence of 
considerable civilisation, that so complex a polity should have 
so long continued undisturbed by violence or faction in the 
confederate states, and should have been found competent to 
protect the people in their rights, and the country from foreign 
invasion. 

The lowest order of the people, however, do not seem to have 
enjoyed higher immunities than under the monarchical govern¬ 
ments; and their rank was carefully defined by an appropriate 
dress, and by their exclusion from the insignia of the aristocratic 
orders. 

The nation, agricultural in its habits, reserved its highest 
honours, like most other rude—unhappily also, civilised— 
nations, for military prowes:i. Public games were instituted, 


‘ The descendants of these petty nobles sttached as SPreat value to their 
pedigrees, as any Biscayan or Asturian In Old Spain. Long after the 
Conquest, they refused, however needy, to dfshnnour thefr birth by resort¬ 
ing to mechanical or other plebeian occupalicns, oMoi viUt y te/et. 
" Los descendientes de estos son estimados por bombres calificaoos, qua 
aunque scan pobrfsemos no usan oficitM mecanieos nj tratos bajot nJ sdlat, 
ni jamas se permiten eargar ni cabar con eoas y azadooes, didendo qua 
ton btjos Idalgos en que no han de aplicane t estas oosas aoeoat y bafaa, 
slno servir en guerras y fronteras, oomo idatgoa, y morir corns hombtaa 
peleando.”—Hist, de Tlascala, MS. 
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and prizes decreed to those who ex(|pied in such manly and 
athletic exercises as might train them for the fotigues of war. 
Triumphs were granted to the victoriou^^l,^eral, who entered 
the city, leading his spoils and captives imlong procession, while 
his achievements were commemorated in nat|»iAl songs, and his 
effigy, whether in wood or stone, was erected in the temples. 
It was truly in the martial spirit of republican Rome. 

An institution not unlike knighthood was introduced, ver)’ 
similar to one existing also among the Aztecs. The aspirant 
to the honours of this barbaric chivalry watched his arms and 
fasted fifty or sixty days in the temple, then listened to a grave 
discourse on the duties of his new profession. Various whimsical 
ceremonies followed, when his arms were restored to him; he 
was led in solemn procession through the public streets, and the 
inauguration was concluded by banquets and public rejoicings. 
The new knight was distinguished henceforth by certain peculiar 
privileges, as well as by a badge intimating his rank. It is 
worthy of remark, that this honour was not reserved exclusively 
for military merit; but was the recompense, also, of public 
services of other kinds, as wisdom in council, or sagacity and 
success in trade. For trade was held in as high estimation by 
the Tlascalans as by the other people of Anahuac. 

The temperate climate of the table-land furnished the ready 
means for distant traffic. The fruitfulness of the soil was 
indicated by the name of the country ,—Tlascala signifying the 
“ land of bread.” Its wide plains to the slopes of its rocky hills, 
waved with yellow harvests of maize, and with the bountiful 
maguey, a plant which, as we have seen, supplied the materials 
for some important fabrics. With these, as well as the products 
of agricultural industry, the merchant found his way down the 
sides of the Cordilleras, wandered over the sunny regions at 
their base, and brought back the luxuries which nature had 
denied to his own. 

The various arts of civilisation kept pace witii increasing 
wealth and public prosperity; at least these arts were cultivated 
to the same limited extent, apparently, as among the other 
people of Anahuac. The Tlascalan tongue, says the national 
historian, simple as beseemed that of a mountain region, was 
rough compared with the polished Tezcucan, or the popular 
Aztec dialect, and, therefore, not so well fitted for composition. 
But they made like proficiency with the kindred nations in the 
rudiments of science. Their calendar was formed on the same 
plan. Their religion, their architecture, many of their laws and 
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usages were the arguing a common origin for all. 
Their tutelary deity was we same ferocious war-god as that of 
the Aztecs, though,^ m a different name; their temples, in like 
manner, were drenched with the blood of human victims, .uid 
their boards groi*^ with the same canniKil reposts.* 

Though not ammtious of foreign conquest, the prosperity of 
the Tlascalans, in time, excited the jealousy of their neighbours, 
and specially of the opulent state of t'Jiolula. I'requeni 
hostilities arose between them, in which the advantage was 
almost always on the side of the former. A still more formidable 
foe appeared in later days in the Aztecs; who could ill brook tlic 
independence of Tlascala, when the surrounding nations had 
acknowledged, one after another, their influence or their empire. 
Under the ambitious Axayacatl, they demanded of the Tins- 
calans the same tribute and obedience rendered by other jieoplc 
of the country. If it were refuscil, the .\zUts would raze their 
cities to their foundations, and deliver the land to their enemies. 

To this imperious summons, the hulc republic proudly 
replied, “ Neither they nor their .inceslors had ever paid tribute 
or homage to a foreign power, and never would pay it. If their 
country was invaded, they knew how to defend it, and would 
pour out their blood as freely in defence of their freedom now, 
as their fathers did of yore, when they routed the Aztecs on the 
plains of Poyauhllaii 1 ” ’ 

This resolute answer brought on them the forces of the 
monarchy. A pitched b.ittle followed, and the sturdy re¬ 
publicans were victorious. From this ix-riod hostilities fxtlwecn 
the two nations continued with more or less activity, but with 
unsparing ferocity. Every captive was mercilessly sacrificed. 
The children were trained from the cradle to deadly hatred 
against the Mexicans; and, even in the brief intervals of war, 
none of those intermarriages took place Irclween the [teoplc of 
the respective countries which knit together in social bonds most 
of the other kindred races of Anahuac. 

In this struggle, the Tlascalans received an important supiKirt 
in the accession of the Oihomis, or Otomies,—as usually spelt 
by Castilian writers,—a wild and warlike race originally spread 
over the tableland north of the Mexican valley. A portion of 

’ A full account of the manners, customs, and domestic policy of Tlas- 
cala is riven by the national historian, throwing much light on the other 
states of Anahuac, whose social institulions seem to have been all cast 

in the same mould . -r • >, l . j 

• Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala. MS —Torquemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. 

a, cap. 7o>. 

I—I J 97 
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them obtained a settlement in the r^ublic, and were speedily 
incorporated in its armies. Their courage and fidelity to the 
nation of their adoption showed them worthy of trust, and the 
frontier places were consigned to their keeping. The mountain 
barriers, by which Tlascala is encompas^, afforded many 
strong natural positions for defence against invasion. The 
country was opien towards the east, where a valley, of some six 
miles in breadth, invited the approach of an enemy. But here 
it was, that the jealous Tlascalans erected the formidable 
rampart which had excited the admiration of the Spaniards, 
and which they manned with a garrison of Otomies. 

Efforts for their subjugation were renewed on a greater scale, 
after the accession of Montezuma. His victorious arms had 
spread down the declivities of the Andes to the distant provinces 
of Vera Paz and Nicaragua,' and his haughty spirit was chafed 
by the opposition of a petty state, whose territorial extent did 
not exceed ten leagues in breadth by fifteen in length.* He 
sent an army against them under the command of a favourite^ 
son. His troops were beaten and his son was slain. The, 
enraged and mortified monarch was roused to still greater; 
preparations. He enlisted the forces of the cities bordering on 
his enemy, together with those of the empire, and with this 
formidable army swept over the devoted valleys of Tlascala. 
But the bold mountaineers withdrew into the recesses of their 
hills, and, coolly awaiting their opportunity, rushed like a torrent 
on the invaders, and drove them back, with dreadful slaughter, 
from their territories. 

Still, notwithstanding the advantages gained over the enemy 
in the field, the Tlascalans were sorely pressed by their long 
hostilities with a foe so far superior to themselves in numbers 
and resources. The Aztec armies lay between them and the 
coast, cutting off all communication with that prolific region, 
and thus limited their supplies to the products of their own 
soil and manufacture. For more than half a century they had 
neither cotton, nor cacao, nor salt. Indeed, their taste had 
been so far affected by long abstinence from these articles, that 
it required the lapse of several generations after the Conquest 
to reconcile them to the use of salt at their meals. During the 

' Camargo (Hist, de Tlascala, MS.) notices the extent of Montezuma’s 
conquests,—a debatable ground for the historian. 

* Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 3. cap. 16. Solis sa3^, *• The Tlas- 
calan territory was 6fty leagues in circumference, ten long, fr(OT east to 
west, and four broad, from north to south.” (Conquista de Mejico, lib. 3, 
cap. 3.) It must have made a curious figure in geometry! 
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iboTt mtervals of ww, i||is said, the Aitec nobles, in the true 
spirit of diivalry, sent supplies of these commodities as presents, 
srith many courteous expressions of respect, to the Tlasc^an 
chiefs. This intercourse, we are assured by the Indian chronicler, 
was unsuspected4)0 the people. Nor did it lead to any further 
correspondence, he adds, between the parties, prejudicial to 
the liberties of the republic, “ which maintained its customs and 
good government inviolate, and the worship of its go^.” 

Such was the condition of Tlascala, at the coming of the 
Spaniards; holding, it might seem, a precarious existence 
under the shadow of the formidable power which seemed 
suspended like an avalanche over her head, but still strong 
in her own resources, stronger in the indomitable temper of 
her people; with a reputation established throughout the land 
for good faith and moderation in peace, for valour in war, while 
her uncompromising spirit of independence secured the respect 
even of her enemies. With such qualities of charwter, and 
with an animosity sharpened by long, deadly hostility witlt 
Mexico, her alliance was obviously of the last importance to 
the Spaniards, in their present enterprise It was not easy to 


secure it. ...... 

The Tlascalans had been made acquainted with the advance 
and victorious career of the Christians, the intelligence of which 
had spread far and wide over the plateau. But they do not 
seem to have anticipated the approach of the strangers to their 
own borders. They were now much embarrassed by »e 
embassy demanding a passage through their territenes. The 
great council was convened, and a considerable difference of 
opinion prevailed in its members. Some, adopting the popular 
superstition, supposed the Spaniards might be the white and 
beaded men foretold by the oracles. At all events, they were 
the enemies of Mexico, and as such might th«OT 

in their struggle with the empire. Others jhat ‘he 
strangers could have nothing m common w'tb Ihem. Their 
throughout the land might be tracked by the broken 
images of the Indian gods, and desecrated temples. How did 
the^ascalans even know that they were f^s to Montezuma? 
^ey had received his embassies, accepted his presenu and 
iere in the company of his vassals on the way to hu 


capital. 

iubvsrtin* the Atlec empire.—HW. de llascai*. »» 
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These last were the reflections of an aged chief, one of the 
four who presided over the republic. His name was Xicotencatl. 
He was nearly blind, having lived, as is said, far beyond the 
limits of a century.* His son, an impetuous young man of the 
same name with himself, commanded a powerful army of Tlas- 
calan and Otomie warriors, near the eastern frontier. It would 
be best, the old man said, to fall with this force at once on the 
Spaniards. If victorious, the latter would then be in their 
power. If defeated, the senate could disown the act as that of 
the general, not of the republic.* The cunning counsel of the 
chief found favour with his hearers, though assuredly not in 
the spirit of chivalry, nor of the good faith for which his country¬ 
men were celebrated. But with an Indian, force and stratagem, 
courage and deceit, were equally admissible in war, as they 
were among the barbarians of ancient Rome.’—The Cempoallan 
envoys were to be detained under pretence of assisting at a 
religious sacrifice. 

Meanwhile, Cortes and his gallant band, as stated in the 
preceding chapter, had arrived before the rocky rampart on 
the eastern confines of Tlascala. From some cause or other, 
it was not manned by its Otomie garrison, and the Spaniards 
passed in, as we have seen, without resistance. Cort6s rode 
at the head of his body of horse, and, ordering the infantry to 
come on at a quick pace, went forward to reconnoitre. After 
advancing three or four leagues, he descried a small party of 
Indians, armed with sword and buckler, in the fashion of the 
country. They fled at his approach. He made signs for them 
to halt, but, seeing that they only fled the faster, he and his 
companions put spurs to their horses, and soon came up with 
them. The Indians, finding escape impossible, faced round, 
and, instead of showing the accustomed terror of the natives at 
the strange and appalling aspect of a mounted trooper, they 
commenced a furious assault on the cavaliers. The latter, 
however, were too strong for them, and would have cut their 
enemy to pieces without much difficulty, when a body of several 

' To the ripe age of one hundred and forty! if we may credit Camar^o. 
Solis, who confounds this veteran with his son, has put a flourishing 
harangue in the mouth of the latter, which would be a rare gem of Indian 
eloquence, were it not Castilian.—Conquista, Ub. a, cap. i6. 

• Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, 
lib. 6, cap. 3.—Torquemada, Monarch. Ind, lib. 4, cap. ay. There is 
sufficient contradiction as well as obscurity in the proceedings repotted of 
the council, which it is not easy to reconcile altogether with subsequent 
events. 

• "-Dolus an virtus, quls in hoste requirat ? ” 
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thousand Indians appeared in sight, and coming briskly on to 
the support of their countrymen. 

Cortfe, seeing them, despatched one of his party, in all 
haste, to accelerate the march of his infantry. The Indians, 
after discharging their missiles, fell furiously on the little btmd 
of Spaniards. They strove to tear the lances from their grasp, 
and to drag the riders from the horses. They brought one 
cavalier to the ground, who afterwards died of his wounds, 
and they killed two of the horses, cutting through their necks 
with their stout broadswords—if we may believe the chronicler 
—at a blow. In the narrative of these campaigns, there is some¬ 
times but one step—and that a short one—from history to 
romance. The loss of the horses, so important and so few in 
number, was seriously felt by Cortds, who could have better 
spared the life of the best rider in the troop. 

The struggle was a hard one. But the odds were as over¬ 
whelming as any recorded by the Spaniards in their own 
romances, where a handful of knights is arrayed against legions 
of enemies. The lances of the Christians did terrible execution 
here also; but they had need of the magic lance of Astolpho, 
that overturned myriads with a touch, to carry them safe 
through so unequal a contest. It was with no little satisfaction, 
therefore, that they beheld their comrades rapidly advancing 
to their support. 

No sooner had the main body reached the field of battle, than, 
hastily forming, they poured such a volley from their muskets 
and crossbows as staggered the enemy. Astounded, rather 
than intimidated, by the terrible report of the firearms, now 
heard for the first time in these regions, the Indians made no 
further effort to continue the fight, but drew off in good order, 
leaving the road open to the Spaniards. The latter, too well 
satisfied to be rid of the annoyance, to care to follow the retreat¬ 
ing foe, again held on their way. 

Their route took them through a country sprinkled over 
with Indian cottages, amidst flourishing fichk of maize and 
maguey, indicating an industrious and thriving peasantpr. 
They were met here by two Tlascalan envoys, accompanied 
by two of the Cempoallans. The former, presentir^ them¬ 
selves before the general, disavowed the assault on his troops 
as an unauthorised act, and assured him of a friendly reception 
at their capital. Cortfa received the communication in a 
courteous manner, affecting to place more confidence in iu 
good faith than he probably felt. 
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It wu now growing late; lo^ the Spaniards quidcened dieir 
inarch, anxious to re^ a favourable ground for encampment 
before nightfall. They found such a spot on the borders of a 
stream that rolled sluggishly across the plain. A few deserted 
cottages stood along £ banks, and the fatigued and famished 
soldiers ransacked Uiem in quest of food. All they could find 
was some tame animals resembling dogs. These they killed and 
dressed without ceremony, and, garnishing their unsavoury 
repast with the fruit of the tuna, the Indian &g, which grew ^d 
in the neighbourhood, they contrived to satisfy the cravings 
of appetite. A careful watch was maintained by CorUs, a^ 
companies of a hundred men each relieved each other in 
mounting guard through the night. But no attack was made. 
Hostilities by night were contrary to the system of Indian 
tactics. 

By break of day on the following morning, it being the 
and of September, the troops were under arms. Besides the 
Spaniards, the whole number of Indian auxiliaries might now 
amount to three thousand; for Cort6s had gathered recruits 
from the friendly places on his route; three hundred from the 
last. After hearing mass, they resumed their march. They 
moved in close array; the general had previously admonished 
the men not to lag behind, or wander from the ranks a moment, 
as stragglers would be sure to be cut oB by their stealthy and 
vigilant enemy. The horsemen rode three abreast, the better 
to give one another support; and Cort^ instruct^ them in 
the heat of fight to keep together, and never to charge singly. 
He taught them how to carry their lances, that they might not 
be wrested from their hands by the Indians, who constantly 
attempted it. For the same reason they should avoid giving 
thrusts, but aim their weapons steadily at the faces of their 
foes. 

They had not proceeded feu, when they were met by the 
two remaining Cempoallan envoys, who with looks of terror 
informed the general, that they had been treacherously seized 
and confined, m order to be sacrificed at an approaching festival 
of the TIascalans, but m the night had succeeded in making 
their escape. They gave the unwelcome tidings, also, that a 
large force of the natives was already assembled to oppose the 
progress of the Spaniards. 

Soon after, they came in sight of a body of Indians, about 
a thousand, apparently all armed and brandishing their weapons, 
as the Christians approached, in token of defiance. Corth, 
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when he had oome within hanri^iiipdend the interpretert l» 
proclaim that he had no hoetile intentions; but wished CMsiy to 
be allowed a pasiage through^hdir country, whidi he had entered 
as a friend. Thk dedatatioii.he commanded the royal notary, 
Godoy, to record on the spot, that, if Uood were sh^, it might 
not be charged on the Spaniards. This pacific proclamatbn was 
met, as usual on sudt occasions, by a shower of darts, stones, 
and arrows, which fell like rain on the Spaniards, racing on 
their stout harness, and in some instances penetrating to the 
skm. Galled by the smart of their wounds, they called on the 
general to lead them on, till he sounded the well-known battle- 
cry, “ St Jago, and at them 1 *’ 

']^e Indians maintained their ground for a while with spirit, 
when they retreated with precipitation, but not in disorder. 
The Spaniards, whose blo<^ was heat^ by the encounter, 
follow^ up tiieir advanti^ with more zeal than prudence, 
suffering the wily enemy to draw them into a narrow glen or 
defile, intersected bjr a little stream of water, where the broken 
giound was impracticable for artillery, as well as for the move¬ 
ments of cavalry. Pressingdorward with eagerness, to extricate 
themselves from their perilous position, to their great dismay, on 
turning an abrupt angle of the pass, they came in presence of 
a numerous army choking up the gorge of the vallejr, and stretch¬ 
ing far over the plains beyond. To the astonished eyes of 
Cort<8, they appeared a hundred thousand men, while no account 
estimates them at less than thirty thousand.* 

They presented a confused assemblage of helmets, weapons, 
and many-coloured plumes, glancing bright in the morning sun, 
and mingled wiUi banners, above which proudly floated one that 
bore as a device the heron on a rock. It was the well-known 
ensign of the house of Titcala, and, as well as the white and yellow 
stripes on the bodies, and the like colours on the feather-nwil of 
the Indians, showed that they were the warriors of Xicotencatl.* 

' Rel. Seg. da Cortte, ap. Lotanuna, p. 31. Aoeordinf to Goman, 
(CrOniciL cap. 46), tha memf mustered Bo.ooo. So, aito, IztlttxochitL 
(Hitt. Chich., MS., cap 83.) BernaJ DIat Mya more than 40,000. (Hbt 
da la Conquista, cap. 63.) But Herrera (Hitt. Gaoeral. dec. a, Ub. 6, cap. 
3) and Torquamada (Moaardi. lod., lib. L cap. ao) reduce them to 30,000. 
One might at easily reckon the leaves m a foreat, as the niimbert of a 
confuted Umof of barbarians. As this was only one of several armiet 
kept on foot by the Tlascalans, the smallett amount ia, probably, too 
large. The whole populatkm of the state, aceording to Clavigero, who 
would not be likely to andarrate It, did not exceed half a million at the 
time of the invasion.—Stor. del MesMoo, tom. I. p. lii, 

' “ La divisa y annas de la casa y cabecera da Titcala at one garxa 
Uanca aobre un pefiasoo." (Camargo, Hist, da Tlateala, MS.) "B 
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As the Spaniards came in si^ht, the Tlascalans set up a hideous 
war-cry, or rather whistle, piercing the ear with its shrillness, 
and which, with the beat of their melancholy drums, that could 
be heard for half a league or more,‘ might well haye filled the 
stoutest heart with dismay. This formidable host came rolling 
on towards the Oiristians, as if to overwhelm them by their 
very numbers. But the courageous band of warriors, closely 
serried together and sheltered under their strong panoplies, 
received the shock unshaken, while the broken masses of the 
enemy, chafing and heaving tumultuously around them, seemed 
to recede only to return with new and accumulated force. 

Cortfe, as usual, in the front of danger, in vain endeavoured, 
at the head of the horse, to open a passage for the infantry. 
Still his men, both cavalry and foot, kept their array unbroken, 
offering no assailable point to their foe. A body of the Tlas¬ 
calans, however, acting in concert, assaulted a soldier named 
Moran, one of the best riders in the troop. They succeeded in 
dragging him from his horse, which they despatched with a 
thousand blows. The Spaniards, on foot, made a desperate 
effort to rescue their comrade from the hands of the enemy,— 
and from the horrible doom of the captive. A fierce struggle 
now began over the body of the prostrate horse. Ten of the 
Spaniards were wounded, when they succeeded in retrieving the 
unfortunate cavalier from his assailants, but in so disastrous a 
plight that he died on the following day. The horse was borne 
off in triumph by the Indians, and his mangled remains were 
sent, a strange trophy, to the different towns of Tlascala. The 
circumstance troubled the Spanish commander, as it divested 
the animal of the supernatural terrors with which the super¬ 
stition of the natives had usually surrounded it. To prevent 
such a consequence, he had caused the two horses, killed on 
the preceding day, to be secretly buried on the spot. 

The enemy now began to give ground gradually, borne down 
by the riders, and trampled under the hoofs of their horses. 
TTirough the whole of this sharp encounter, the Indian allies 

capltan general,” says Bernal Diaz, " que se dezia Xicotenga, y con sus 
divisas de bianco y Colorado, porqne aquella divisa y Ubrea era de aquel 
Xicotenga.”—Hist, de la Conquista, cap 63. 

* " Llaman Teponaztle que es de un troio de madero concavado y de 
una pieza roUizo y, como dedmos, hueco por de dentro, que suena algunas 
veces mas de mraia legua y con el tambor hace estrafia y suave conso- 
nancia.” (Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS) Clavigero, who gives a 
drawing of this same drum, says it is still used by the Indians, and may 
be heard two or three miles.—Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. p. 179. 
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were of great service to the Spaniards. They rushed into the 
water, and grapjded their enemies, with the desperation of men 
who felt that “ tneir only safety was in the despair of safety.” 
“ I see nothing but death for us,” exclaimed a Cempoallan chief 
to Marina; ” we shall never get through the pass alive.” " The 
God of the Christians is with us,” answered the intrepid woman: 
“ and He will carry us safely through." 

Amidst the din of battle the voice of Cortds was heard, cheer¬ 
ing on his soldiers. “ If we fail now,” he cried, “ the cross of 
Christ can never be planted in the land, h'orward, comrades I 
When was it ever known that a Castilian turned his back on a 
foe? ” Animated by the words and heroic bearing of their 
general, the soldiers, with desperate efforu, at length succeeded 
in forcing a passage through the dark columns of the enemy, 
and emerged from the defile on the open plain beyond. 

Here they quickly recovered their confidence with their 
superiority. The horse soon opened a space for the manoeuvres 
of the artillery. The close files of their antagonists presented a 
sure mark; and the thunders of the ordnance vomiting forth 
torrents of fire and sulphurous smoke, the wide desolation 
caused in their ranks, and the strangely mangled carcasses of 
the slain, filled the barbarians with consternation and horror. 
They had no weapons to cope with these terrible engines, and 
their clumsy missiles, discharged from uncertain hands, seemed 
to fall ineffectual on the charmed heads of the Christians. 
What added to their embarrassment was, the desire to carry off 
the dead and wounded from the field, a general practice among 
the people of Anahuac, but which necessarily exposed them, 
while thus employed, to still greater loss. 

Eight of their principal chiefs had now fallen; and Xicoten- 
catl, finding himself wholly unable to make head against the 
Spaniards in the open field, ordered a retreat. Far from the 
confusion of a panic-struck mob, so common among barbarians, 
the Tlascalan force moved off the ground with all the order of a 
well-disciplined army. Cortes, as on the preceding day, was 
too well satisfied with his present advantage to desire to follow 
it up. It was within an hour of sunset, and he was anxious 
before nightfall to secure a good position, where he might 
refresh his wounded troops, and bivouac for the night. 

Gathering up his wounded, he held on his way, without loss 
of time; and before dusk reached a rocky eminence, called 
TtompachtepeA, or “ the hill of Trompach.” It was crowned 
by a sort of tower or temple, the remains of which are stiU 
I—♦! 3»7 
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visible. His first care was given to the wounded, both men and 
horses. Fortunately, an abundance of provisions was found in 
some neighbouring cottages; and the soldiers, at least all who 
were not disabled by their injuries, celebrated the victory of the 
day with feasting and rejoicing. 

As to the number of killed or wounded on either side, it is 
matter of loosest conjecture. The Indians must have suffered 
severely, but the practice of carrying off the dead from the field 
made it impossible to know to what extent. The injury sus¬ 
tained by the Spaniards appears to have been principally in the 
number of their wounded. 'The great object of the natives of 
Anahuac in their battles was to make prisoners, who might 
grace their triumphs, and supply victims for sacrifice. To this 
brutal superstition the Christians were indebted, in no slight 
degree, for their personal preservation. To take the reports of 
the Conquerors, their own losses in action were always incon¬ 
siderable. But whoever has had occasion to consult the ancient 
chroniclers of Spain in relation to its wars with the infidel, 
whether Arab or American, will place little confidence in 
numbers,* 

The events of the day had suggested many topics for painful 
reflection to Cortds. He had nowhere met with so determined 
a resistance within the borders of Anahuac; nowhere had he 
encountered native troops so formidable for their weapons, 
their discipline, and their valour. Far from manifesting the 
superstitious terrors felt by the other Indians at the strange 
arms and aspect of the Spaniards, the Tiascalans had boldly 
grappled with their enemy, and only yielded to the inevitable 
superiority of his military science. How important would the 
alliance of such a nation be in a struggle with those of their own 
race—for example, with the Aztecs I But how was he to secure 
this alliance? Hitherto, all overtures had been rejected with 
disdain; and it seemed probable, that every step of his pro¬ 
gress in this populous land was to be fiercely contested. His 
army, especially the Indians, celebrated the events of the day 
with feasting and dancing, songs of merriment, and shouts of 

* According to Cortfe not a Spaniard fell—though many were wounded 
—In this action so fata! to the infidel! Dias allows one. In the famous 
battle of Navas de Tolosa, between the Spaniards and Arabs, in laia, 
equally matched in military saence at that time, there were left 200.000 
of the latter on the field; and, to balance this bloody roll, only five>and- 
twenty Christiansl See the estimate in Alfonso IX '$ veracious letter, ap. 
Mariana (Hist, de Espafia, hb 2, cap. 24). The official returns of the 
old Castiban crusaders, whether in the Old World or the New, are scaredy 
more trustworthy than a French tMpertal bulletin in our day. 
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^umph. Cort^ encou^ed it, well knowing how important 
It wM to keep up the spirits of his soldiers. But the sounds of 
^ length dW away; and in the still watches of the 
ni^ht, many an anxious thought must have crowded on the 
mind of the general, while his little army lay buried in slumber 
m Its encampment around the Indian hilL 



CHAPTER III 


DECISIVE VICTORY—INDIAN COUNCIL—NIGHT ATTACK- 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE ENEMY—TLASCALAN HERO 


1519 


The Spaniards were allowed to repose undisturbed the following 
day, and to recruit their strength after the fatigue and hard 
fighting of the preceding. They found sufficient employment, 
however, in repairing and cleaning their weapons, replenishing 
their diminished stock of arrows, and getting everything in 
order for further hostilities, should the severe lesson they had 
inflicted on the enemy prove insufficient to discourage him. On 
the second day, as Cortes received no overtures from the Tlas- 
calans, he determined to send an embassy to their camp, pro¬ 
posing a cessation of hostilities, and expressing his intention to 
visit their capital as a friend. He selected two of the principal 
chiefs taken in the late engagement as the bearers of the 
message. 

Meanwhile, averse to leaving his men longer in a dangerous 
state of inaction, which the enemy might interpret as the result 
of timidity or exhaustion, he put himself at the head of the 
cavalry and such light troops as were most fit for service, and 
made a foray into the neighbouring country. It was a moun¬ 
tainous region, formed by a ramification of the great sierra of 
Tlascala, with verdant slopes and valleys teeming with maize 
and plantations of maguey, while the eminences were crowned 
with populous towns and villages. In one of these, he tells us, 
he found three thousand dwellings.' In some places he met 
with a resolute resistance, and on these occasions took ample 
vengeance by laying the country waste with fire and sword. 
After a successful inroad he returned laden with forage and 
provisions, and driving before him several hundred Indian 
captives. He treated them kindly, however, when arrived in 


* Rel. Seg. de Cortfe, ap. Lorenzana. p. ja. Oviedo, who made free 
use of the mauusaipts of Cortfe, writes thirty-nine houses. (Hist, de las 
tnd., MS., Ub. 33. cm. 3.I This may, perhaps, be explained by the sim 
for a thousand. In Spanish notation, bearing great resemblance to the 
figure 9. Martyr, who had access also to the Conqueror's manuscript, 
confirms the larger, and, d priors, less probable numba. 

a6S 
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camp, endeavouring to make them understand that these acts 
of violence were not 'dictated by his own wishes, but by the un¬ 
friendly policy of their countrymen. In this way he hoped to 
impress the nation with the conviction of his power on the one 
hand, and of his amicable intentions, if met by them in the like 
spirit, on the other. 

On reaching his quarters, he found the two envoys returned 
from the Tlascalan camp. They had fallen in with Xicotencatl 
at about two leagues’ distance, where he lay encamped with a 
powerful force. The cacique gave them audience at the head 
of his troops. He told them to return with the answer, “ That 
the Spaniards might pass on as soon as they chose to Tlascala; 
and, when they reached it, their flesh would be hewn from their 
bodies, for sacrifice to the gods! If they preferred to remain in 
their own quarters, he would pay them a visit there the next 
day.” The ambassadors added, tliat the chief hiid an immense 
force with him, consisting of five battalions of ten thousand 
men each. They were the flower of the Tlascalan and Otomie 
warriors, assembled under the banners of their respective 
leaders, by command of the senate, who were resolved to try 
the fortunes of the state in a pitched battle, and strike one 
decisive blow for the extermination of the invaders.' 

This bold defiance fell heavily on the ears of the Spaniards, 
not prepared for so pertinacious a spirit in their enemy. They 
had had ample proof of his courage and formidable prowess. 
They were now, in their crippled condition, to encounter him 
with a still more terrible array of numbers. The war, too, from 
the horrible fate with which it menaced the vanquished, wore a 
peculiarly gloomy aspect that pressed heavily on their spirits. 
“ We fear^ death,” says the lion-hearted Diaz, with his usual 
simplicity, “ for we were men.” There was scarcely one in the 
army that did not confess himself that night to the reverend 
Father Olmedo, who was occupied nearly the whole of it with 
administering absolution, and with the other solemn offices of 
the Church. Armed with the blessed sacraments, the Catholic 
soldier lay tranquilly down to rest, prepared for any fate that 
might betide him under the banner of the Cross. 

' More than one writer repeats a story of the Tlascalan general’s sending 
a good supply o( provisions, at this time, to the fainished army of the 
Spaniards; to put them in stomach, it may be, for the fight. (Gomara, 
CrOnica, cap. 46.—Ixtiilxochitl, Hist. Chicn., MS., cap. 83 ) Tliis ultra- 
chivalrous display from the barbarian is not very probable, and Cortfis’ 
own account of his successful foray may much better explain the abundance 
which reigned in his camp. 
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As a battle was now inevitable, Cort6s resolved to march out 
and meet the enemy in the field. This would have a show of 
confidence, that might serve the double purpose of intimidating 
the Tlascalans, and inspiriting his own men, whose enthusiasm 
might lose somewhat of its heat, if compelled to await the a^ult 
of their antagonists, inactive in their own intrenchments. The 
sun rose bright on the following morning, the 5th of September, 
1519, an eventful day in the history of the Spanish Conquest. 
ITie general reviewed his army, and gave them, preparatory to 
marching, a few words of encouragement and advice. The 
infantry he instructed to rely on the point rather than the edge 
of their swords, and to endeavour to thrust their opponents 
through the body. The horsemen were to charge at half speed, 
with their lances aimed at the eyes of the Indians. The 
artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to supprt 
one another, some loading while others discharged their pieces, 
that there should be an unintermitted firing kept up through 
the action. Above all, they were to maintain their ranks close 
and unbroken, as on this depended their preservation. 

They had not advanced a quarter of a league, when they came 
in sight of the Tlascalan army. Its dense array stretched far 
and wide over a vast plain or meadow ground, about six miles 
square. Its appearance justified the report which had been 
given of its numbers.' Nothing could be more picturesque than 
the aspect of these Indian battalions, with the naked bodies 
of the common soldiers gaudily painted, the fantastic helmets 
of the chiefs glittering with gold and precious stones, and 
the glowing panoplies of feather-work which decorated their 
persons.* Innumerable spears and darts tipped with points of 

* Through the magnifying lens of CortM, they appeared to be 150,000 
men (Rf*!. Seg., ap. Lorenzana, p. 52); a number usually preferred by 
Rucceeding writers. 

• ** Not half so gorgeous, for their May-day mirth 
All wreath'd and nbanded, our youths and maids, 

As these stern Tlascalans in war attire! 

The golden glitt’rance, and the fcather-mail 
More gay than glitt’ring gold; and round the helm 
A coronal of high upstanding plumes, 

Green as the spring ^ass m a sunny shower; 

Or scarlet brignt, as in the wintry wood 
The cluster'd holly; or of purple tint; 

Whereto shall that be liken’d r to what gera 
Indiadem’d, what flower? what insect's wing? 

With war songs and wild music they came on; 

We, the while kneeling, raised with one accord 
The hymn of supplication." 

Southey's Madoc, Part I canto f. 
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transparent titdi, or fiery copper, sparkled bright in the morning 
sun, like the phosphoric gleams playing on the surface of a 
troubled sea, while the rear of the mighty host was dark with 
of banners, on which were emblazoned the armorial 
bearmgs of the great Tlascalan and Otomie chieftains.* Among 
these, the white heron on the rock, the cognisance of the house 
of Xicotencatl, was conspicuous, and, still more, the golden 
e^le with outspread wings, in the fashion of a Roman tignum, 
richly ornamented with emeralds and silver work, the great 
standard of the republic of Tlascala.* 

The common file wore no covering except a girdle round the 
loins. Their bodies were painted with the appropriate colours 
of the chieftain whose banner they followed. Tlie feather-mail 
of the higher class of warriors exhibited, also, a similar selection 
of colours for the like object, in the same manner as the colour 
of the tartan indicates the peculiar clan of the Highlander.* 
The caciques and principal warriors were clothed in a quilted 
cotton tunic, two inches thick, which, fitting close to the body, 
protected also the thighs and the shoulders. Over this the 
wealthier Indians wore cuirasses of thin gold plate, or silver. 
Their legs were defended by leathern boots or sandals, trimmed 
with gold. But the most brilliant part of their costume was a 
rich mantle of the plumaje or feather-work, embroidered with 
curious art, and furnishing some resemblance to the gorgeous 
surcoat worn by the European knight over his armour in the 
Middle Ages. This graceful and picturesque dress was sur- 

* The standards of the Mexicans were carried in the centre, those of 
the Tiascalans in the rear of the army. (Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, vol 
li. p 145 ) According to the Anonymous Conqueror, the banner staff 
was attached to the back of the ensign, so that it was impossible to be 
tom away. ** Ha ogni cdpagnia il suo Alfiere con la sua insegna inhastata, 
et in tal modo ligata sopra le ^palle, che non gli da alcun disturbo di poter 
combattere ne far ci6 che vuole, et la porta cost ligata bene al corpo, che 
se nd fanno del suo corpo pezxt, non se gli puo sligare, ne torgUela mii.'* 
-~Rel d'un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom iii. fol 305. 

• Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, Ub 
6, cap. 6.—-Comara, Crdnica, cap 46.—Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la ConquUta, 
cap 64.^Oviedo, Hist de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. 45. The last two 
authors speak of the device of " a white bird like an ostrich,** as that of 
the Republic. They have evidently confounded it with that of the Indian 

? ;eneral. Camargo, who has given the heraldic emblems of the four great 
amilies of Tlascala, notices the white heron, as that of Xicotencatl. 

* The accounts of the Tlascalan chronicler are confirmed by the Anony- 
mous Conoueror and by Bernal Diaz, both eye-witnesses; though the 
latter franKly declares, that, had be not seen them with bis own eyes, 
he should never have credit^ the existence of orders and badges among 
the barbarians, like those found among the civilised nations of Europe. 
^Hist. de la Conquista, cap. 64, et alibi.—Camargo, Hist, de Tlascala, 
MS. —ReL d'un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. Ui. fot 305. 
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mounted by a fantastic head-piece made of wood or leather, 
representing the head of some wDd animal, and frequently dis¬ 
playing a formidable array of teeth. With this covering the 
warrior’s head was enveloped, producing a most p’otesque and 
hideous effect. From the crown floated a splendid panache of 
the richly variegated plumage of the tropics, indicating, by its 
form and colours, the rank and family of the wearer. To com¬ 
plete their defensive armour, they carried shields or targets, 
made sometimes of wood covered with leather, but more usually 
of a light frame of reeds quilted with cotton, which were pre¬ 
ferred, as tougher and less liable to fracture than the former. 
They had other bucklers, in which the cotton was covered with 
an elastic substance, enabling them to be shut up in a more 
compact form, like a fan or umbrella. These shields were 
decorated with showy ornaments, according to the taste or 
wealth of the wearer, and fringed with a beautiful pendant of 
feather-work. 

Their weapons were slings, bows and arrows, javelins, and 
darts. They were accomplished archers, and would discharge 
two or even three arrows at a time. But they most excelled in 
throwing the javelin. One species of this, with a thong attached 
to it, which remained in the slinger’s hand, that he might recall 
the weapon, was especially dreaded by the Spaniards. These 
various weapons were pointed with bone, or the mineral itzdi 
(obsidian), the hard vitreous substance already noticed, as 
capable of taking an edge like a razor, though easily blunted. 
Their spears and arrows were also frequently headed with 
copper. Instead of a sword, they bore a two-handed staff, 
about three feet and a half long, in which, at regular distances, 
were inserted, transversely, sharp blades of formidable 

weapon, which, an eye-witness assures us, he had seen fell a 
horse at a blow. 

Such was the costume of the Tlascalan warrior, and, indeed, 
of that great family of nations generally, who occupied the 
plateau of Anahuac. Some parts of it, as the targets and the 
cotton mail or escaupil, as it was called in Castilian, were so ex¬ 
cellent, that they were subsequently adopted by the Spaniards, 
as equally effectual in the way of protection, and superior, on the 
score of lightness and convenience, to their own. They were of 
sufficient strength to turn an arrow, or the stroke of a javelin, 
although impotent as a defence against firearms. But what 
armour is not? Yet it is probably no exaggeration to say that, 
in convenience, gracefulness, and strength, the arms of the 
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Indian warrior were not very inferior to those of the polished 
nations of antiquity.* 

As soon as the Castilians came in sight, the Tlascalans set 
up their yell of defiance, rising high above the wild barbaric 
minstrelsy of shell, atabal, and trumpet, with which they 
proclaimed their triumphant anticipations of victory over the 
paltry forces of the invaders. When the latter had come within 
bowshot, the Indians hurled a tempest of missiles, that darkened 
the sun for a moment as with a passing cloud, strewing the 
earth around with heaps of stones and arrows. Slowly and 
steadily the little band of Spaniards held on its way amidst this 
arrowy shower, until it had re.oched what appeared the proper 
distance for delivering its fire with full effect. Cortds, then 
halted, and, hastily forming his troops, opened n general well- 
directed fire along the whole line. Every shot bore its errand of 
death; and the ranks of the Indians were mowed down faster 
than their comrades in the rear could carry off their bodies, 
according to custom, from the field. The balls in their passage 
through the crowded files, bearing splinters of the broken 
harness and mangled limbs of the warriors, scattered havoc and 
desolation in their path. The mob of barbarians stood petrified 
with dismay, till, at length, galled to desperation by their 
intolerable suffering, they poured forth simultaneously their 
hideous war-shriek, and rushed impetuously on the Christians. 

On they came like an avalanche, or mountain torrent, shaking 
the solid earth, and sweeping away every obstacle in its path. 
The little army of Spaniards opposed a bold front to the over¬ 
whelming mass. But no strength could withstand it. They 
faltered, gave way, were borne along before it, and their ranks 
were broken and thrown into disorder. It was in vain the 
general called on them to close again and rally. His voice was 
drowned by the din of fight and the fierce cries of the assailants. 
For a moment, it seemed that all was lost. The tide of battle 
had turned against them, and the fate of the Christians was 
scaled. 

But every man had that within his Ixisom which spioke 
louder than the voice of the general. Despair gave unnatural 
energy to his arm. The naked body of the Indian afforded no 
resistance to the sharp Toledo steel; and with their good swords, 
the Spanish infantry at length succeeded in staying the human 

• Particular notices of the military dress and appointments of the 
American tribes on the plateau may be found in Camargo, Hist, de Tlas- 
cala, MS.—Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. p. loi, et seq.—Acosta, 
lib. 6, cap. i 6 .—Rel d'un gent., ap. Raoiusio, tom iii fol 303, et auct. al. 
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torrent. The heavy guns from a distance thundered on the 
flank of the assailants, which, shaken by the iron tempest, was 
thrown into disorder. Their very numbers increased the con¬ 
fusion, as they were precipitated on the masses in front. The 
horse at the same moment, charging gallantly under Cort 4 s, 
followed up the advantage, and at length compelled the tumul¬ 
tuous throng to fall back with greater precipitation and disorder 
than that with which they had advanced. 

More than once in the course of the action, a similar assault 
was attempted by the Tlascalans, but each time with less spirit, 
and greater loss. They were too deficient in military science to 
profit by their vast superiority in numbers. They were dis¬ 
tributed into companies, it is true, each serving under its own 
chieftain and banner. But they were not arranged by rank and 
file, and moved in a confused mass, promiscuously heaped 
together. 'Ihey knew not how to concentrate numbers on a 
given point, or even how to sustain an assault, by employing 
successive detachments to support and relieve one another. A 
very small part only of their array could be brought into contact 
with an enemy inferior to them in amount of forces. The re¬ 
mainder of the army, inactive and worse than useless in the 
rear, served only to press tumultuously on the advance, and 
embarrass its movements by mere weight of numbers, while, on 
the least alarm, they were seized with a panic and threw the 
whole body into inextricable confusion. It was, in short, the 
combat of the ancient Greeks and Persians over again. 

Still, the great numerical superiority of the Indians might 
have enabled them, at a severe cost of their own lives, indeed, 
to wear out, in time, the constancy of the Spaniards, disabled 
by wounds, and incessant fatigue. But, fortunately for the 
latter, dissensions arose among their enemies. A Tlascalan 
chieftain, commanding one of the great divisions, had taken 
umbrage at the haughty demeanour of Xicotencatl, who had 
charged him with misconduct or cowardice in the late action. 
The injured cacique challenged his rival to single combat. This 
did not take place. But, burning with resentment, he chose 
the present occasion to indulge it, by drawing off his forces, 
amounting to ten thousand men, from the field. He also per¬ 
suaded another of the commanders to follow his example. 

Thus reduced to about half his original strength, and that 
greatly crippled by the losses of the day, Xicotencatl could 
no longer maintain his ground against the Spaniards. After 
disputing the field with admirable courage for four hours, he 
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retreated and resigned it to the enemy. The Spaniards were 
too much jaded, and too many were disabled by wounds, to 
allow them to pursue; and Cortds, satisfied with the decisive 
victory he had gained, returned in triumph to his position on 
the hill of Trompach. 

The number of killed in his own ranks had been very small, 
notwithstanding the severe loss inflicted on the enemy. These 
few he was careful to bury where they could not be discovered, 
anxious to conceal not only the amount of the slain, but the 
fact that the whites were mortal.* But very many of the men 
were wounded, and all the horses. The trouble of the Spaniards 
was much enhanced by the want of many articles important to 
them in their present exigency. They had neither oil, nor salt, 
which, as before noticed, was not to be obtained in Tlascala. 
Their clothing, accommodated to a softer climate, was ill atlapted 
to the rude air of the mountains; and bows and arrows, as 
Bernal Diaz sarcastically remarks, formed an indifferent pro¬ 
tection against the inclemency of the weather.* 

Still, they had much to cheer them in the events of the day; 
and they might draw from them a reasonable ground for con¬ 
fidence in their own resources, such as no other experience 
could have supplied. Not that the results could authorise 
anything like contempt for their Induan foe. Singly and with 
the same weapons, he might have stood his gro\md against the 
Spaniards.* But the success of the day established the superi¬ 
ority of science and discipline over mere physical courage and 
numbers. It was fighting over again, as we have said, the old 

* So savs Bernal Diaz, who at the '^ame time, by the epithets, los 
fnuertos. los cuerpos, pl.iinly c^mtradicts Ins previt>usi boast that onlv one 
Christian fell in the hght (Hist <le la OmejuLSta, cap. 63 ) Cortes has 
not the Ki’ace to acknu\sIedKe that one 

•OvKtlo. Hist dc l.is Ind , MS lib cap t—Rel Sejj de Cort6s, 
ap Ltirenzana, p 52—Herrera. Unt Cener.il. d<c 2, Iib 6, cap. 6 — 
Ixtblxochill. Hist Chich . MS. cap. 83—Coinara. CrAmc.i, cap 46 — 
Torqueinada, Monarch Ind, hb 4, cap 32.—Bernal Diaz. Hist de U 
Conqnisla, cap 65, 66. The warm and chivalrous kIow of feeling, which 
colours the rude composition of the last chronicler, makes him a better 
painter than his more correct and classical rivals And. if there is *M»me* 
what too much of the self-complacent tone of the quorum pars mogna fui 
in his wTiting. it may be pardoned in the hero of more tnan a hundred 
battles, and almost as nianv wounds. 

• The Anonymous Con<^iierf>r l>ean emphatic testimony to the valour 
of the Indians, specifying instances in which he had seen a sinirle warrior 
defend himself for a long tune against two. three, and even four Spaniards. 

** Sono fra loro dJ vallltissimi hiiomini et che ossano moHr ostinatissima* 
mete Et io bo veduto im d'e&si difendersi valetemente da du<>l caualU 
leggieri, et un altro da tre, et quattro.**—Rel d*un gent, ap. Kauiusio, 
tom. iii. fol 305. 
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battle of the European and the Asiatic. But the handful of 
Greeks who routed the hosts of Xerxes and Darius, it must be 
remembered, had not so obvious an advance on the score of 
weapons, as was enjoyed by the Spaniards in these wars. The 
use of firearms gave an ascendency which cannot easily be 
estimated; one so great, that a contest between nations equally 
civilised, which should be similar in all other respects to that 
between the Spaniards and the Tlascalans, would probably 
be attended with a similar issue. To all this must be added the 
effect produced by the cavalry. The nations of Anahuac had 
no large domesticated animals, and were unacquainted with 
any beast of burden. Their imaginations were bewildered 
when they beheld the strange apparition of the horse and his 
rider moving in unison and obedient to one impulse, as if 
possessed of a common nature; and as they saw the terrible 
animal, with his “ neck clothed in thunder,” bearing down 
their squadrons and trampling them in the dust, no wonder 
they should have regarded him with the mysterious terror 
felt for a supernatural being. A very little reflection on the 
manifold grounds of superiority, both moral and physical, 
possessed by the Spaniards in this contest, will surely explain 
the issue, without any disparagement to the courage or capacity 
of their opponents.* 

Cortds, thinking the occasion favourable, followed up the 
important blow he had struck by a new mission to the capital, 
bearing a message of similar import with that recently sent 
to the camp. But the senate was not yet sufficiently humbled. 
The late defeat caused, indeed, general consternation. Maxix- 
catzin, one of the four great lords who presided over the republic, 
reiterated with greater force the arguments before urged by 
him for embracing the proffered alliance of the strangers. The 
armies of the state had been beaten too often to allow any 
reasonable hope of successful resistance; and he enlarged on 
the generosity shown by the politic Conqueror to his prisoners,— 
so unusual in Anahuac,—as an additional motive for an alliance 
with men who knew how to be friends as well as foes. 

But in these views he was overruled by the war-party, whose 
animosity was sharpened, rather than subdued, by the late 
discomfiture. Their hostile feelings were further exasperated 
by the younger Xicotencatl, who burned for an opportunity 

‘ Hie appalling effect of the cavalry on the natives reminds one of the 
eonfusion Into which the Roman legions were thrown by the strange 
aMiearance of the elephants in their first engagements with Pyrrhus, as 
tMd by Plutarch in his life of that prince. 
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to retrieve his dbgrace, and to wipe away the stain whidi had 
fallen for the first time on the arms of the republic. 

In their perplexity they called in the assistance of the priests, 
whose authority was frequently invoked in the delib^tions 
of_^e American chiefs. The latter mquired, with some sim¬ 
plicity, of these interpreters of fate, whether the strangers were 
supernatural beings, or men of flesh and blood like themselves. 
The priests, after some consultation, are said to have made the 
strange answer, that the Spaniard, though not gods, were 
children of the sun; that they derived their strength from that 
luminary, and, when his beams were withdrawn, their powers 
would also fail. They recommended a night attack, therefore, 
as one which afforded the best chance of success. This appar¬ 
ently childish response may have had in it more of cunning than 
credulity. It was not improbably suggested by Xicotencatl 
himself, or by the caciques m his interest, to reconcile the people 
to a measure which was contrary to the military usages,— 
indeed, it may be said, to the public law of Anahuac. Whether 
the fruit of artifice or superstition, it prevailed; and the Tlu- 
calan general was empowered, at the head of a detachment 
of ten thousand warriors, to try the effect of an assault by 
night on the Christian camp. 

The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
full beams of an autumnal moon; and one of the videttes per¬ 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their sums by 
their side; while their horses, picketed near them, stood ready 
saddled, with the bridle hanging at the bow. In five minutes 
the whole camp was under arms, when they beheld the dusky 
columns of the Indians cautiously advancing over the plain, 
their heads just peering above the tall maize with which the 
land was partially covered. Cort^ determined not to abide 
the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally out and pounce 
on the enemy when he had reached the bottom of the hill. 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced, while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them burioi in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the rising 
ground, than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry of 
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the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of the 
whole army, as they sallied forth from the workJ, and poured 
down the sides of the hill. Brandishing aloft tfceir weapons, 
they seemed to the troubled fancies of the Tlascalans like so 
many spectres or demons hurrying to and fro in mid air, while 
the uncertain light magnified their numbers, and expanded the 
horse and his rider into gigantic and unearthly dimensions. 

Scarcely waiting the shock of their enemy, the panic-struck 
barbarians let off a feeble volley of arrows, and, offering no other 
resistance, fled rapidly and tumultuously across the plain. The 
horse easily overtook the fugitives, riding them down and cutting 
them to pieces without mercy, until Cort6s, weary with slaughter, 
called off his men, leaving the field loaded with the bloody 
trophies of victory. 

The next day, the Spanish commander, with his usual policy 
after a decisive blow had been struck, sent a new embassy to 
the Tlascalan capital. The envoys received their instructions 
through the interpreter, Marina. That remarkable woman had 
attracted general admiration by the constancy and cheerfulness 
with which she endured all the privations of the camp. Far 
from betraving the natural weakness and timidity of her sex, 
she had shrunk from no hardship herself, and had done much 
to fortify the drooping spirits of the soldiers; while her sym- 
pathies, whenever occasion offered, had been actively exerted 
in mitigating the calamities of her Indian countrymen. 

Through his faithful interpreter, Cortes communicated the 
terms of his message to the Tlascalan envoys. He made the 
same professions of amity as before, promising oblivion of all 
past injuries; but, if this proffer were rejected, he would visit 
their capital as a conqueror, raze every house in it to the ground, 
and put every inhabitant to the sword 1 He then dismissed 
the ambassadors with the symbolical presents of a letter in one 
hand, and an arrow in the other. 

The envoys obtained respectful audience from the council 
of Tlascala, whom they found plunged in deep dejection by 
their recent reverses. The failure of the night attack had 
extinguished every spark of hope in their bosoms. Their 
armies had been beaten again and again, in the open field 
and in secret ambush. Stratagem and courage, all their 
resources, had alike proved ineffectual against a foe whose 
hand was never weary, and whose eye was never closed. 
Nothing remained but to submit. They selected four principal 
caciques, whom they intrusted with a mission to the Christian 
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camp. They were to assure the strangers of a free passage 
through the ■Country, and a friendly reception in the capital. 
The proffer^ friendship of the Spani.irds was cordi.Uly 
embraced, with many awkward excuses for the [last. 'Hie 
envoys were to touch at the Tl.iscalan camp on their way, and 
inform Xicotcncatl of their proicedings. They were to require 
him, at the same time, to alM.un from all further hostilities, 
and to furnish the white men with an ainjilc supply of pros isions. 

But the Tlasc.alan deputies, on arnsing at the (piarters of 
that chief, did not find him in the humour to conqily with these 
instructions. His repeated colliMons with the Spaniards, or, it 
may be, his constitutional courage, left him inaciassible to the 
vulgar terrors of his countrymen. He regarded the strangers 
not as supernatural beings, hut as men like himself. The 
animosity of a warrior had rankled into a dcailly hatred from 
the mortifications he h.id endured at their hands, and his head 
teemed with plans for recovering his f.illen honours, and for 
taking vengeance on the invaders of his country. He refused 
to disband any of the force, still formid.ihlc, under his command; 
or to send supplies to the enemy’s camp. He further induced 
the ambassadors to remain in his quarters, and relinijuish their 
visit to the Spaniards. The latter, in con.se(juen(e, were kept 
in ignorance of the movements m their favour whuh had taken 
place in the Tlascalan capital. 

The conduct of Xicoteueatl is condemned bv fastihan writers 
as that of a feiocious and sanguin.iry harhari.m It is natural 
they should so regard it. But those who have no national 
prejudice to warp their judgments may come to a different 
conclusion. Thev may find much to admire in that high, un¬ 
conquerable spirit, like some proud column, jt.viiding alone in 
its majesty amidst the fragments and ruins around it. 'lliey 
may see evidences of a clear-sighted saganty, which, pierring 
the thin veil of insidious friendship proffered by the Sjianiartls, 
and penetrating the future, disierned the coming miseries of 
his country; the nolile patriotism of one who would rescue that 
country at any cost, and, amidst the gathering darkness, would 
infuse his own intrepid spirit into the hearts of his nation, to 
animate them to a last struggle for independence. 



CHAPTER IV 


DISCONTENTS IN THE ARMY—TLASCALAN SP^ES—PEACE WITH 
THE REPUBLIC—EMBASSY FROM MONTEZUMA 

1519 

Desirous to keep up the terror of the Castilian name, by leaving 
the enemy no respite, Cort4s on the same day that he despatched 
the embassy to Tlascala, put himself at the head of a smil corps 
of cavalry and light troops to scour the neighbouring country. 
He was at that time so ill from fever, aided by medical treat¬ 
ment,' that he could hardly keep his seat in the saddle. It was 
a rough country, and the sharp winds from the frosty summits 
of the mountains pierced the scanty covering of the troops, and 
chilled both men and horses. Four or five of the animals gave 
out, and the general, alarmed for their safety, sent them back to 
the camp. The soldiers, discouraged by this ill omen, would 
have persuaded him to return. But he made answer, “ We 
fight under the banner of the Cross; God is stronger than 
nature,” ’ and continued his march. 

It led through the same kind of chequered scenery of rugged 
hill and cultivated plain as that already described, well covered 
with towns and villages, some of them the frontier posts occupied 
by the Otomies. Practising the Roman maxim of lenity to the 
submissive foe, he took full vengeance on those who resisted, 
and, as resistance too often occurred, marked his path with fire 
and desolation. After a short absence, he returned in safety, 
laden with the plunder of a successful foray. It would have 
been more honourable to him had it been conducted with less 
rigour. The excesses are imputed by Bernal Diaz to the Indian 
allies, whom in the heat of victory it was found impossible to 

• The effect of the me< 1 icine—though rather a severe dose, according 
to the precise Diaz—was suspended during the general’s active exertions. 
Gomara, however, does not consider this a miracle. (Crdnica, cap. 49 .) 
Father Sandoval does. (Hist, de Cirlos Quinto, tom. i. p. 127.) Solis, 
after a conscientious inquiry into this perplexing matter, decides—strange 
as it may seem—against the father!—Conqmsta, lib. 2, cap. 20. 

* "Dios es sobre natura."—Rel. Seg. de Cortfs, ap. Lorenzana, p. 54. 
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ratrain.^ ^^y bose head soever they fall, they seem to have 
pven hrae u^ismess to tiie general, who declares in his letter 
to the £xnp^|^ Charles the Fifth, ** As we fought under the 
standwd of tHc Cross,* for the true Faith, and the service of 
your Highness, Heaven crowned our arms with such success, 
that, while multitudes of the infidel were slain, little loss was 
suffered by the Castilians.” The Spanish Conquerors, to judge 
from their writing unconscious of any worldly niotive lurking 
in the bottom of their hearts, regarded themselves as soldiers of 
the Church, fighting the great battle of Chrbtianity; and in the 
same edifying and comfortable light are regarded by most of 
the national historians of a later day. 

On his return to the camp, Cort& found a new cause of dis¬ 
quietude in the discontents which had broken out among the 
soldiery. Their patience was exhausted by a life of fatigue and 
peril, to which there seemed to be no end. The battles they had 
won against such tremendous odds had not advanced them a 
jot. The idea of their reaching Mexico, says the old soldier so 
often quoted, “ was treated as a jest by the whole army; ” and 
the indefinite prospect of hostilities with the ferocious people 
among whom they were now cast, threw a deep gloom over their 
spirits. 

Among the malcontents were a number of noisy, vapouring 
persons, such as are found in every camp, who, like empty 
bubbles, are sure to rise to the surface and make themselves 
seen in seasons of agitation. They were, for the most part, of 
the old faction of Velasquez, and had estates in Cuba, to which 
they turned many a wistful glance as they receded more and 
more from the coast. They now waited on the general, not in 
a mutinous spirit of resistance,—for they remembered the lesson 
in Villa Rica,—but with the design of frank expostulation, as 
with a brother adventurer in a common cause, 'llie tone of 
familiarity thus assumed was eminently characteristic of the 
footing of equality on which the parties in the expedition stood 
with one another. 

Their sufferings, they told him, were too great to be endured. 
All the men had received one, most of them two or three wounds. 
More than fifty had perished, in one way or another, since 

• Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 64. Not so CortM, who »ay» boldly, 
" Quem 4 mas de die* pueblos.” (Ibid. p. jt.) His reverend commentator 
specifies the localities of the Indian towns destroyed by him, In bis forays. 
—Viaje, ap. Lorenzana, pp. ix.-xi. 

' The famous banner of the Conqueror, with the Cross emblazoned on 
It. has been preserved in Mexico to our day. 
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leaving Vera Cruz. There was no beast of bu^en but led a 
life preferable to theirs. For when the night caae, the former 
could rest fr(jm his labours; but they, fighting or^atching, had 
no rest, day nor night. As to conquering Mexico, the very 
thought of it was madness. If they had encountered such 
opposition from the petty republic of Tlascala, what might they 
not expect from the great Mexican empire? There was now a 
temporary suspension of hostilities. They should avail them¬ 
selves of it to retrace their steps to Vera Cruz. It is true, the 
fleet there was destroyed; and by this act, unparalleled for 
rashness even in Roman annals, the general had become 
responsible for the fate of the whole army. Still there was one 
vessel left. That might be despatched to Cuba, for reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies; and, when these arrived, they would be 
enabled to resume operations with some prospect of success. 

Cortis listened to this singular expostulation with perfect 
composure. He knew his men, and, instead of rebuke or 
harsher measures, replied in the same frank and soldier-like 
vein which they had affected. 

There was much truth, he allowed, in what they said. The 
sufferings of the Spaniards had been great; greater than those 
recorded of any heroes in Greek or Roman story. So much the 
greater would be their glory. He had often been filled with 
admiration as he had seen his little host encircled by myriads 
of barbarians, and felt that no p»eop!e but Spaniards could have 
triumphed over such formidable odds. Nor could they, unless 
the arm of the Almighty had been over them. And they might 
reasonably look for His protection hereafter; for was it not in 
His cause they were fighting? They had encountered dangers 
and difficulties, it was true; but they had not come here ex¬ 
pecting a life of idle dalliance and pleasure. Glory, as he had 
told them at the outset, was to be won only by toil and danger. 
They would do him the justice to acknowledge that he had 
never shrunk from his share of both.—This was a truth,—adds 
the honest chronicler, who heard and reports the dialogue,— 
which no one could deny. But, if they had met with hardships, 
he continued, they had been everywhere victorious. Even now 
they were enjoying the fruits of this, in the plenty which reigned 
in the camp. And they would soon see the Tlascalans, humbled 
by their late reverses, suing for peace on any terms. To go 
back now was imp>ossible. The very stones would rise up 
against them. The Tlascalans would hunt them in triumph 
down to the water’s edge. And how would the Mexicans exult 
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at this miset^le issue of their vainglorious vaunts I Their 
former friend^ould become their enemies; and the Totonacs, 
to avert the vengeance of the Aztecs, from which the Spaniards 
could no longer shield them, would join in the general cry. 
There was no alternative, then, but to go forward in their 
career. And he besought them to silence their pusillanimous 
scruples, and, instead of turning their eyes towards Cuba, to 
fix them on Mexico, the great object of their enterprise. 

While this singular conference was going on, many other 
soldiers had gathered round the spot; and the discontented 
party, emboldened by the presence of their comrades, as well 
as by the general’s forbearance, replied, that they were far from 
being convinced. Another such victory as the last would be 
their ruin. They were going to Mexico only to be slaughtered. 
Until, at length, the general’s patience being exhausted, he cut 
the argument short by quoting a verse from an old song, imply¬ 
ing that it was better to die with honour, than to live disgraced; 
a sentiment which was loudly echoed by the greater part of hia 
audience, who, notwithstanding their occasional murmurs, had 
no design to abandon the exjjedition, still less the commander, 
to whom they were passionately devoted. The malcontents, 
disconcerted by this rebuke, slunk back to their own quarters, 
muttering half-smothered execrations on the leader who had 
projected the enterprise, the Indians who had guided him, and 
their own countrymen who supported him in it.' 

Such were the difficulties that lay in tlie path of Cortis: a 
wily and ferocious enemy; a climate uncertain, often unhealthy; 
illness in his own pierson. much aggravated by anxiety as to the 
manner in which his conduct would be received by his sovereign; 
last, not least, disaffection among his soldiers, on whose con¬ 
stancy and union he rested for the success of his operations,— 
the great lever by which he was to overturn the empire of 
Montezuma. 

On the morning following this event, the camp was surprised 
by the appearance of a small body of Tlascalans, decorated with 
badges, the white colour of which intimated peace. They 
brought a quantity of provisions, and some trifling ornaments, 

‘This conference is reported, with some variety, indeed, by nearly 
every historian. (Rel. Seg de Cort6s, ap. Lorenzana, p. jj.-^vlcdo. 
Hist, de las ind , MS., lib 33, cap. 3.—Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 31, 5a.— 
IstliIxocbitI, Hist. Chich , MS., cap. 80.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec a, 
bb. 6, cap. 9.—P. Martvr. De Orbe Novo, dec. 3, cap a.) 1 have abridged 

the account given by hemal Diaz, one of the audience, though not one 
of the parties to the dialogue,—for that reason, the better authority. 
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which, they said, were sent by the Tlascalan general, who was 
weary of the war, and desired an accommodd!lion with the 
Spaniards. He would soon present himself to arrange this in 
person. The intelligence diffused general Joy, and the emis¬ 
saries received a friendly welcome. 

A day or two elapsed, and while a few of the party left the 
Spanish quarters, the others, about fifty in number, who re¬ 
mained, excited some distrust in the bosom of Marina. Sh* 
communicated her suspicions to Cort6s that they were spies. 
He caused several of them, in consequence, to be arrested, 
examined them separately, and ascertained that they were 
employed by Xicotencatl to inform him of the state of the 
Christian camp, preparatory to a meditated assault, for which 
he was mustering his forces. Cortes, satisfied of the truth of 
this, determined to make such an example of the delinquents 
as should intimidate his enemy from repeating the attempt. 
He ordered their hands to be cut off, and m that condition sent 
them back to their countrymen, with the message, “ that the 
Tlascalans might come by day or night; they would find the 
Spaniards ready for them.” 

The doleful spectacle of their comrades returning ui this 
mutilated state filled the Indian camp with horror and consterna¬ 
tion. The haughty crest of their chief was humbled. From 
that moment, he lost his wonted buoyancy and confidence. His 
soldiers, filled with superstitious fear, refused to serve longer 
against a foe who could read their very thoughts, and divme 
their plans before they were ripe for execution. 

The punishment inflicted by Cortds may well shock the reader 
by its brutality. But it should be considered in mitigation, that 
the victims of it were spies, and, as such, by the laws of war, 
whether among civilised or savage nations, had incurred the 
penalty of death. The amputation of the limbs was a mildei 
punishment, and reserved for inferior offences. If we revolt at 
the barbarous nature of the sentence, we should reflect that it 
was no uncommon one at that day; not more unconunon, 
indeed, than whipping and branding with a hot iron were in our 
own country at the beginning of the present century, or than 
cropping the ears was in the preceding one. A higher civilisa¬ 
tion, indeed, rejects such punishments as pernicious in them¬ 
selves, and degrading to humanity. But in the sixteenth 
century, they were openly recognised by the laws of the most 
polished nations in Europe. And it is too much to ask of any 
man, still less one bred to the iron trade of war, to be in advance 
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of the refinement of his age. We may be content, if, in circiun* 
stances so unfavourable to humanity, he does not fall below it 

All thoughts of further resistance being abandoned, the four 
delegates of the Tlascalan republic were now allowed to proceed 
on ^eir mission. They were spteedily followed by Xicotencatl 
himself, attended by a numerous train of military retainers. 
As they drew near the Spanish lines, they were easily recognised 
by the white and yellow colours of their uniforms, the livery of 
the house of Titc^a. The joy of the army was great at this 
sure intimation of the close of hostilities; and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that 0)rt6s was enabled to restore the men to tranquillity, 
and the assumed indifference which it was proper to maintain 
in presence of an enemy. 

The Spaniards gazed with curious eye on the valiant chief who 
had so long kept his enemies at bay, and who now advanced 
with the firm and fearless step of one who was coming rather to 
bid defiance than to sue for peace. He was rather above the 
middle size, with broad shoulders, and a muscular frame in¬ 
timating great activity and strength. His head was large, and 
his countenance marked with the lines of hard service rather 
than of age, for he was but thirty-five. When he entered the 
presence of Cort6$, he made the usual salutation, by touching 
the ground with his hand, and carrying it to his head; while the 
sweet incense of aromatic gums rolled up in clouds from the 
censers carried by his slaves. 

Far from a pusillanimous attempt to throw the blame on the 
senate, he assumed the whole responsibility of the war He had 
considered the white men, he said, as enemies, for they came 
with the allies and vassals of Montezuma. He loved his country, 
and wished to preserve the independence which she had main¬ 
tained through her long wars with the Aztecs. He had been 
beaten. They might be the strangers who, it had been so long 
predicted, would come from the east, to take possession of the 
country. He hoped they would use their victory with modera¬ 
tion, and not trample on the liberties of the republic. He came 
now in the name of his nation, to tender their obedience to the 
Spaniards, assuring them they would find his countrymen as 
faithful in peace as they had been firm in war. 

Cortes, far from taking umbrage, was filled with admiration 
at the lofty spirit which thus disdained to stoop beneath mis¬ 
fortunes. The brave man knows how to respect bravery in 
another. He assumed, however, a severe aspect, as he rebuked 
the chief for having so long persisted in h^tilities. Had 
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Xicotencatl believed the word of the Spaniards, and accepted 
their proffered friendship sooner, he would have spared his 
people much suffering, which they well merited by their 
obstinacy. But it was impossible, continued t6e general, to 
retrieve the past. He was willing to bury it in oblivion, and to 
receive the Tlascalans as vassals to the emperor, his master. If 
they proved true, they should find him a sure column of support; 
if false, he would take such vengeance on them as he had in* 
tended to take on their capital, had they not speedily ^iven in 
their submission.—It proved an ominous menace for the chief 
to whom it was addressed. 

The cacique then ordered his slaves to bring forward some 
trifling ornaments of gold and feather embroidery, designed as 
presents. They were of little value, he said, with a smile, for 
the Tlascalans were poor. They had little gold, not even cotton, 
nor salt; the Aztec emperor had left them nothing but their 
freedom and their arms. He offered this gift only as a token 
of his good-will. “ As such I receive it,” answered Q)rt6s, 
“ and coming from the Tlascalans, set more value on it than I 
should from any other source, though it were a house full of 
gold; ” a politic, as well as magnanimous reply, for it was by 
the aid of this good-will that he was to win the gold of Mexico. 

Thus ended the bloody war with the fierce republic of Tlascala, 
during the course of which, the fortunes of the Spaniards, 
more than once, had trembled in the balance. Had it been 
persevered in but a little longer, it must have ended in their 
confusion and ruin, exhausted as they were by wounds, watching, 
and fatigues, with the seeds of disaffection rankling among 
themselves. As it was, they came out of the fearful contest 
with untarnished glory. To the enemy, they seemed invulner¬ 
able, bearing charmed lives, proof alike against the accidents 
of fortune and the assaults of man. No wonder that they in¬ 
dulged a similar conceit in their own bosoms, and that the 
humblest Spaniard should have fancied himself the subject 
of a special interposition of providence, which shielded him in 
the hour of battle, and reserved him for a higher destiny. 

While the Tlascalans were still in the camp, an embassy 
was announced from Montezuma. Tidings of the exploits 
of the Spaniards had spread far and wide over the plateau. 
The emperor, in particular, had watched every step of their 
progress, as they climbed the steeps of the (^rdilleras, and 
advanced over the broad tableland on their summit. He 
had seen them, with great satisfaction, take the road to Tlas- 
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cala, trusting that, if they were mortal men, they would find 
their graves there. Great was his dismay, when courier alter 
courier brought him intelligence of their successes, and that 
the most redoubtable warriors on the plateau had been scattered 
likexhaS by the swords of this handful of strangers. 

ws superstitious fears returned in full force. He saw in the 
Spaniards “ the men of destiny ” who were to take possession 
of his sceptre. In his alarm and uncertainty, he sent a new 
embassy to the Christian camp. It consisted of five great 
nobles of his court, attended by a train of two hundred slaves. 
They brought with them a present, as usual, dictated partly 
by fear, and, in part, by the natural munificence of his disposi¬ 
tion. It consisted of three thousand ounces of gold, in grains, 
or in various manufactured articles, with several hundred mantles 
and dresses of embroidered cotton, smd the picturesque feather- 
work. As they laid these at the feet of Cortis, they told him, 
they had come to offer the congratulations of their master on 
the late victories of the white men. The emperor only regretted 
that it would not be in his power to receive them in his capital, 
where the numerous population was so unruly, that their safety 
would be placed in jeopardy. The mere intimation of the Aztec 
emperor’s wishes, in the most distant way, would have sufficed 
with the Indian nations. It had very little weight with the 
Spaniards; and the envoys, finding this puerile expression of 
them ineffectual, resorted to another argument, offering a 
tribute in their master’s name to the Castilian sovereign, pro¬ 
vided the Spaniards would relinquish their visit to his capital. 
This was a greater error; it was displaying the rich casket with 
one hand, which he was unable to defend with the other. Yet 
the author of this pusillanimous policy, the unhappy victiin of 
superstition, was a monarch renowned among tlie Indian nations 
for his intrepidity and enterprise,—the terror of AnahuacI 
Cortfc, while he urged his own sovereign’s commands as a 
reason for disregarding the wishes of Montezuma, uttered 
expressions of the most profound respect for the Aztec prince, 
and declared that if he had not the means of requiting his 
munificence, as he could wish, at present, he trusted to repay 
him, at some future day, with good works / ■ u 

The Mexican ambassadors were not much gratified with 
finding the war at an end, and a reconciliation established 
between their mortal enemies and the Spaniards. The mutual 
disgust of the two piarties with each other was too strong to 
be repressed even in the presence of the general, who saw with 
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satisfaction the evidences of a je^ousy, which, undermining 
the strength of the Indian emperor, was to prove the surest 
source of his own success.' , 

Two of the Aztec mission returned to Mexico, to acquaint 
their sovereign with the state of affairs in the Spanish camp. 
The others remained with the army, Cortes being willing that 
they should be personal spectators of the deference shown 
him by the Tlascalans. Still he did not hasten his departure 
for their capital. Not that he placed reliance on the injurious 
intimations of the Mexicans respecting their good faith. Yet 
he was willing to put this to some longer trial, and, at the same 
time, to re-establish his own health more thoroughly, before his 
visit. Meanwhile, messengers daily arrived from the city, 
pressing his journey, and were finally followed by some of the 
aged rulers of the republic, attended by a numerous retinue, 
impatient of his long delay. They brought with them a body 
of five hundred tatnanes, or men of burden, to drag his cannon, 
and relieve his own forces from this fatiguing part of their duty. 
It was impossible to defer his departure longer; and after mass, 
and a solemn thanksgiving to the great Being who had crowned 
their arms with triumph, the Spaniards bade adieu to the 
quarters which they had occupied for nearly three weeks on the 
hill of Tzompach. The strong tower, or teocalli, which com¬ 
manded it, was called, in commemoration of their residence, 
“ The Tower of Victory; ” and the few stones which still survive 
of its ruins, point out to the eye of the traveller a spot ever 
memorable in history for the courage and constancy of the early 
Conquerors.® 

‘ He dwelh on it in his ietter to the Emperor. " Vista la discordia y 
desconformidad de los unos y de los otros, no huve poco placer, porque me 
p-irecid hacer mucho & mi propdsito, y que podria tener manera de mas 
a^na sojuzgarlos, i aun acnrd6me de una autoridad Evang6lica, que dice, 
0 mm Rtgnum «n snpsum dtvtsum desolabttur: y con los unos y con ios 
otros maneaba, y i cada uno en secreto le agradecia ei aviso, que me daba, 

L ie daba credito de mas amistad que al otro."—Rel Seg. de Cortis, ap. 
irenzana, p 6i. 

’ Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a. iib. 6, cap. lo.—Oviedo. Hist, de las 
Ind., MS, lib. 33, cap. 4 —Gomara, Crdnica, cap 54.—Martyr, De Orbe 
Novo, dec. 5, cap. a.—Bernai Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 72-74.— 
litlilxochitl, Hist. Chicb., MS., cap. 83. 
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SFANIAKDS KNTIR TLASCALA—DKSCRIPTION OF THR CAFtTAL 
— ATTKMPTSD CONVRRSION — AZTEC EMBASSY — INVITED 
TO CHOLUIA 


>519 

The city of Tlascala, the capital of the republic of the same 
name, lay at the distance of about six leagues from the Spanish 
camp. The road led into a hilly region, exhibiting in every 
arable patch of ground the evidence of laborious cultivation. 
Over a deep barranca, or ravine, they crossed on n bridge of stone, 
which, according to tradition—a slippery authority—is the same 
still standing, and was constructed orignally for the p>assage 
of the army.* They passed some considerable towns on their 
route, where they experienced a full measure of Indian hospi¬ 
tality. As they advanced, the approach to a populous city 
was intimated by the crowds who flocked out to see and welcome 
the strangers; men and women in their picturesque dresses, 
with bunches and wreaths of roses, which they gave to the 
Spaniards, or fastened to the necks and caparisons of their 
horses, in the same manner as at Cempoalla. Priests, with their 
white robes, and long matted tresses floating over them, mingled 
in the crowd, scattering volumes of incense from their burning 
censers. In this way, the multitudinous and motley proces¬ 
sion defiled through the gates of the ancient capital of I'lascala. 
It was the a3rd of September, 1519, the anniversary of which 
is still celebrated by the inhabitants as a day of jubilee.* 

' " A distaccia de un quarto de legua caminando k esta dieba ciudad te 
encuentra una barraoca honda, que tiene para paaar un Pumlt dt eat y 
canto it bivtia, y es tradiciou ea el pueblo de ^ Salvador, que te biro 
eo aquellas dias, que estubo all! CortSi paraque pasaste"—(Viaje. ap. 
LoreoianaL p. li) If the antiquity oi thu arched (tone bridge could te 
estabUsheo, it would settle a j^int much mooted in respect to Indian 
architecture. But the construction of to solid a work in so short a time 
is a fact requiring a tetter voucher than the viUagert of San Salvador. 

* Clavigero, Stor. del Metsico, tom. iii. p. 5}, " Redbimiento el mas 
tolene y famoto que en el mundo te ha visto," exclaims the enthuslattlc 
historian of the republic. He adds, that “ more than a hundred thousand 
men flocked out to receive the Spaniards; a thing that appears impos¬ 
sible,” fue parue com tmpotiNel It does indeed—<amargo, Hist, de 
Tlascala. tii. 
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The press was now so grea^ that it was with difficulty the 
police of the city could clear a passage for the army; while the 
azoUas, or flat-terraced roofs of the buildings, were covered with 
spectators, eager to catch a glimpse of the wonderful strangers. 
The houses were hung with festoons of flowers, and arches of 
verdant boughs, intertwined with roses and honeysuckle, were 
thrown across the streets. The whole population abandoned 
itself to rejoicing; and the air was rent with songs and shouts 
of triumph mingled with the wild music of the national instru¬ 
ments, that might have excited apprehensions in the breasts 
of the soldiery, had they not gathered their peaceful import 
from the assurance of Marina, and the joyous countenances of 
the natives. 

With these accompaniments, the procession moved along the 
principal streets to the mansion of JGcotencatl, the aged father 
of the Tlascalan general, and one of the four rulers of the re¬ 
public. Cort6s dismounted from his horse, to receive the old 
chieftain’s embrace. He was nearly blind; and satisfied, as far 
as he could, a natural curiosity respecting the person of the 
Spanish general, by passing his hand over his features. He 
then led the way to a spacious hall in his palace, where a ban¬ 
quet was served to the army. In the evening, they were shown 
to their quarters, in the buildings and open ground surrounding 
one of the principal teocalhs ; while the Mexican ambassadors, 
at the desire of Cort6s, had apartments assigned them next to 
his own, that he might the better watch over their safety, in 
this city of their enemies. 

Tlascala was one of the most important and populous towns 
on the tableland. Cortes, in his letter to the emperor, com¬ 
pares it to Granada, affirming that it was larger, stronger, and 
more populous than the Moorish capital, at the time of the con¬ 
quest, and quite as well built. But notwithstanding we are 
assured by a most respectable writer at the close of the last 
century that its remains justify the assertion, we shall be slow 
to believe that its edifices could have rivalled those monuments 
of Oriental magnificence, whose light, aerial forms still survive 
after the lapse of ages, the admiration of every traveller of sensi¬ 
bility and taste. 'Fhe truth is, that Cort6s, like Columbus, saw 
objects through the warm medium of his own fond imagination, 
giving them a higher tone of colouring and larger dimensions 
than were strictly warranted by the fact. It was natural that 
the man who had made such rare discoveries should unconsciously 
magnify their merits to his own eyes and to those of others. 
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The houses were built, for the most part, of mud or earth; 
the better sort of stone and lime, or bricks dried in the sun. 
They were unprovided with doors or windows, but in the aper¬ 
tures for the former hung mats fringed with pieces of copper or 
something which, by its tinkling sound, would give notice of any 
one’s entrance. The streets were narrow and dark. The popu¬ 
lation must have been considerable if, as Cortfa asserts, thirty 
thousand souls were often gathered in the market on a public 
day. These meetings were a sort of fairs, held, as usual in all 
the great towns, every fifth day, and attended by the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country, who brought there for sale every de¬ 
scription of domestic produce and manufacture with which they 
were acquainted. They peculiarly excelled in pottery, which 
was considered as equal to the best in Kuro[>e.' It is a further 
proof of civilised habits, that the Spaniards found barlrers’ 
shops, and baths, both of vapour and hot water, familiarly useii 
by the inhabitants. A still higher proof of refinement may lie 
discerned in a vigilant police which repressed everything like 
disorder among the people.’ 

The city was divided into four quarters, which might rather 
be called so many separate towns, since they were built at 
different times, and separated from each other by high stone 
walls, defining their respective limits. Over each of these 
districts ruled one of the four great chiefs of the republic, oc¬ 
cupying his own sp.acious mansion, and surrounded liy his own 
immediate vassals. Strange arrangement,—and more strange 
that it should have been compatible with social order and tran¬ 
quillity I The ancient capital, through one quarter of whuh 
flowed the rapid current of the Zahuatl, stretdicd along the 
summits and sides of hills, at who.se b.ise are now gathered the 
miserable remains of its once floun.shitig [lopulation.* Far 
beyond, to the southwest, extended the Ixild sierra of rlasc.ala, 
and the huge Malinche, crowned with the usual silver diadem of 
the highest Andes, having its sh.iggy sides clothed with dark 

• ** Nulliiin est fictile va5 apud n'>s quod arte vK.rTft ab lUis vana 
formata ’’--Marlvr, De Orbe Novo, d^r 5. cap 2 

‘Camargo. Hist, de Tla^cala, MS—Kcl d« Cortes, ap Loren/ana, 

p 59.—Oviedo, Hist dc las Ind . MS. lib ^3, • ap. 4 Ixtlilxr>c}jiil. 
Hist Chich . MS cap 83 Th»* Ia«t nistonan ennmoiatr. ,tich a number 
of contemporarv Indian auth'TitK*'* lor his fiairaliN^. as of itself argue* 
no incon''iderahle dp>.rree of civilsation in the people 

•Herrera. Hist. General, dec 2. lib 6 , cap 12 The p/^»pulat|on of a 
place, which Cortfe could compare with Granada, had dwindled by the 
berimung of the present century to 3.400 inhabitants, ' f which less than 
a thousand were of the Indian stock Huinb‘>ldl, Essai PouUqu'', 

tom. u p 158 
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green forests of firs, gigantic sycamores, and oaks whose tower¬ 
ing stems rose to the height of forty or fifty feet, \mencumbered 
by a branch. The clouds, which sailed over from the distant 
Atlantic, gathered round the lofty peaks of the sierra, and, 
settling into torrents, poured over the plains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city, converting them, at such seasons, into swamps. 
Thunderstorms, more frequent and terrible here than in other 
parts of the table-land, swept down the sides of the mountains, 
and shook the frail tenements of the capital to their foundations. 
But, although the bleak winds of the sierra gave an austerity to 
the climate, unlike the sunny skies and genial temperature of 
the lower regions, it was far more favourable to the development 
of both the physical and moral energies. A bold and hardy 
peasantry was nurtured among the recesses of the hills, fit equally 
to cultivate the land in peace and to defend it in war. Unlike 
the spoiled child of Nature, who derives such facilities of sub¬ 
sistence from her too prodigal hand, as supersede the necessity 
of exertion on his own part, the Tlascalan earned his bread— 
from a soil not ungrateful, it is true—by the sweat of his brow. 
He led a life of temperance and toil. Cut off by his long wars 
with the Aztecs from commercial intercourse, he was driven 
chiefly to agricultural labour, the occupation most propitious 
to purity of morals and sinewy strength of constitution. His 
honest breast glowed with the patriotism,—or local attachment 
to the soil, which is the fruit of its diligent culture; while he was 
elevated by a proud consciousness of indef)endence, the natural 
birthright of the child of the mountains.—Such was the race 
with whom Cort6s was now associated for the achievement of 
his great work. 

Some days were given by the Spaniards to festivity, in which 
they were successively entertained at the hospitable boards of 
the four great nobles, in their several quarters of the city. 
Amidst these friendly demonstrations, however, the general 
never relaxed for a moment his habitual vigilance, or the strict 
discipline of the camp; and he was careful to provide for the 
security of the citizens by prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
any soldier from leaving his quarters without express permission. 
Indeed, the severity of his discipline provoked the remonstrance 
of more than one of his officers, as a superfluous caution; and 
the Tlascalan chiefs took some exception at it, as inferring an 
unreasonable distrust of them. But, when Qirt^s explained it, 
as in obedience to an established military system, they testified 
their admiration, and the ambitious young general of the re- 
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public proposed to introduce it, if possible, into his own ranks. 

The Spanish commander, having assured himself of the 
loyalty of his new allies, next proposed to accomplish one of the 
great objecte of his mission—their conversion to Christianity. 
By the advice of Father Olmedo, always opposed to precipitate 
me.isures, he had deferred this till a suitable opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself for opening the subject. Such a one occurred when 
the chiefs of the state proposed to strengthen the alliance with 
the Spaniards, by the intermarriage of their daughters with 
Cortis and his officers. He told them this could not be, while 
they continued in the darkness of infidelity. Then, with the 
aid of the good friar, he expounded as well as he could the 
doctrines of the Faith; and, exhibiting the image of the Virgin 
with the infant Redeemer, told them that there was the God, 
in whose worship alone they would find salvation, while that of 
their own false idols would sink them in eternal [lerdition. 

It is unnecessary to burden the reader with a recapitulation 
of his homily, which contained, probably, dogmas quite os in¬ 
comprehensible to the untutored Indian as any to be found in 
his own rude mythology. But, though it failed to convince his 
audience, they listened with a deferential awe. When he harl 
finished, they replied, they had no doubt that the God of the 
Christians must be a good and a great God, and as such they 
were willing to give him a place among the divinities of Tlascaia. 
The piolytheistic system of the Indians, like that of the ancient 
Greeks, was of that acconamodating kind which could admit 
within its elastic folds the deities of any other religion, without 
violence to itself. But every nation, they continued, must have 
its own appropriate and tutelary deities. Nor could tliey, in 
their old age, abjure the service of those who had watched over 
them from youth. It would bring down the vengeance of their 
gods, and of their own nation, who were os warmly attached to 
their religion as their liberties, and would defend both with the 
last drop of their blood 1 

It was clearly inexpedient to press the matter further, at 
present. But the zeal of Cortds, as usual, waxing warm by 
opposition, had now mounted too high for him to calculate 
obstacles; nor would he have shrunk, probably, from the crown 
of martyrdom in so good a cause. But fortunately, at least 
for the success of his temporal cause, this crown was not reserved 
for him. 

The good monk, his ghostly adviser, seeing the course things 
were likely to take, with better judgment interpiosed to prevent 
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it. He had no desire,*he said, to see the same scenes acted over 
again as at Cempoalla. He had no relish for forced conversions. 
They could hardly be lasting. The growth of an hour might 
well die with the hour. Of what use was it to overturn the 
altar, if the idol remained enthroned in the heart? or to destroy 
the idol itself, if it were only to make room for another ? Better 
to wait patitotly the effect of time and teaching to soften the 
heart and open the understanding, without which there could 
be no assurance of a sound and permanent conviction. These 
rational views were enforced by the remonstrances of Alvarado, 
Velasquez de Leon, and those in whom Cort6s placed most 
confidence; till, driven from his original purpose, the military 
polemic consented to relinquish the attempt at conversion, for 
the present, and to refrain from a repetition of the scenes, which, 
considering the different mettle of the population, might have 
been attended with very different results from those at Cozumel 
and Cempoalla.' 

In the course of our narrative, we have had occasion to witness 
more than once the good effects of the interposition of Father 
Olmedo. Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say, that his dis¬ 
cretion in spiritual matters contributed as essentially to the 
success of the expedition, as did the sagacity and courage of 
Cortes in temporal. He was a true disciple in the school of 
Las Casas. His heart was unscathed by that fiery fanaticism 
which sears and hardens whatever it touches. It melted with 
the warm glow of Christian charity. He had come out to the 
New World as a missionary among the heathen, and he shrunk 
from no sacrifice but that of the welfare of the poor benighted 
flock to whom he had consecrated his days. If he followed the 
banners of the warrior, it was to mitigate the ferocity of war, 
and to turn the triumphs of the Cross to a good account for the 
natives themselves, by the spiritual labours of conversion. He 
afforded the uncommon example—not to have been looked for, 
certainly, in a Spanish monk of the sixteenth century—of 
enthusiasm controlled by reason, a quickening zeal tempered 
by the mild spirit of toleration. 

‘ IxtlUxochitl. Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 84.—Gomara, CrOnica, cap. 56.— 
Bercal Dial, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 76, 77. This is not the account 
ol Camargo. According to him. Cortis gained his point; the nobles led 
the way by embracing ChrisUanity and the idols were broken. fHist. de 
Tlascala, MS.) But Camargo was himself a Cbristiamsed Indian, who 
lived in the next generation after the Conquest; and may very likely 
have felt as much desire to relieve his nation from the reproach of infidelity, 
as a modem Spaniard would to scour out the stain— maUt raia y mancha 
—of Jewish or Moorish lineage from his escutcheon. 
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But though Cortes abandoned the gnSund of conversion for 
the present, Ire comp^ed the TUscsdans to break the fetters 
of the unfortunate victims reserved for sacrifice; an act of 
humanity unhappily only traasient in its effects, since the 
prisons were fiU^ with fresh-victims on his departure. 

He also obtained permission for the Sptaniards to perform the 
services of their own religion unmolested. A lai^e cross was 
erected m one of the great courts or squares. Mass was 
celebrated every day in the presence of the army and of crowds 
of natives, who, if they did not comprehend its full import, 
were so far edified, that they learned to reverence the religion 
of their conquerors. The direct interposition of Heaven, how¬ 
ever, wrought more for their conversion than the best homily 
of priest or soldier. Scarcely had the Spaniards left the city,— 
the tale is told on very respectable authority,—when a thin, 
transparent cloud descended and settled like a column on the 
cross, and, wrapping it round in its luminous folds, continued 
to emit a soft, celestial radiance through the night, thus pro¬ 
claiming the sacred character of the symbol, on which was shed 
the lialo of divinity! ‘ 

The principle of toleration in religious matters being 
established, the Spanish general consented to receive the 
daughters of the caciques. Five or six of the most beautiful 
Indian maidens were assigned to as many of his principal 
officers, after they had been cleansed from the stains of infidelity 
by the waters of baptism. They received, as usual, on this 
occasion, good Castilian names, in exchange for the barbarous 
nomenclature of their own vernacular.’ 

Among them, Xicotencatl’s daughter, Dona Louisa, aa she 
was called after her baptism, was a princess of the highest 
estimation and authority in Tlascala. .She was given by her 
father to Alvarado, and their posterity intermarried with the 
noblest families of Castile. The frank and joyous manners of 
this cavalier made him a great favourite with the Tlascalans; 
and his bright open countenance, fair complexion, and golden 
locks, gave him the name of Tonaituh, the “ Sun. The Indians 
often pleased their fancies by fastening a sobriquet, or some 


•The miracle Is reporte<l by Herrera (Hut General, dec. a, Ub. 6. 
cap. 15), and btluved by Solis —Conquista de Mijioo, Ub. j. cap 5 - 

• To avoid the perplexity of selection, it was common lor the mitsioury 
to (dve the same names to all the Indians baptised on the same <Uy. Thus, 
oneday was set apart for the Johns, another lor the Peters, and m an 
Ingenious arrangement, much more lor the ^venienM of the dergy, 
than of the converts.—Sw Camargo, Hist, d'l Tlascala, M.S 
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characteristic epithet, on the Spaniards. As Q)rt^ was alwaj s 
attended, on public occasions, by Doha Marina, oAfalinche, as 
she was called by the natives, they distinguished him by the 
same name. By these epithet^ originally bestowed in Tlascala, 
the two Spanish captains were popularly designated among the 
Indian nations.* 

While the^e events were passing, another embassy arrived 
from the court of Mexico. It was charged, as usual, with a 
costly donative of embossed gold plate, and rich embroidered 
stuffs of cotton and feather-work. The terms of the message 
might well argue a vacillating and timid temper in the monarch, 
did they not mask a deeper policy. He now invited the 
Spaniards to his capital, with the assurance of a cordial welcome. 
He besought them to enter into no alliance with the base and 
barbarous Tlascalans; and he invited them to take the route 
of the friendly city of Cholula, where arrangements, according 
to his orders, were made for th«iir reception.’ 

The Tlascalans viewed with deep regret the general’s proposed 
visit to Mexico. Their reports fully confirmed all he had before 
heard of the power and ambition of Montezuma. His armies, 
they said, were spread over every part of the continent. His 
capital was a place of great strength, and as, from its insular 
position, all communication could be easily cut off with the 
adjacent country, the Spaniards, once entrapped there, would 
be at his mercy. His policy, they represented, was as insidious 
as his ambition was boundless. “ Trust not his fair words,” 
they said, “ his courtesies, and his gifts. His professions are 
hollow, and his friendships are false.” When Cortes remarked, 
that he hoped to bring about a better understanding between 
the emperor and them, they replied. It would be impossible; 
however smooth his words, he would hate them at heart. 

' Camargo, Hist, df Tlascala, MS.—Bemal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, 
cap. 74, 77. According to Camargo, the Tlascalans gave the Spanish 
commander three hundred damsels to wait on Marina; and the kind 
treatment and instruction they received led some of the chiefs to surrender 
their own daughters, “ con propdsito de que si acaso algunas se empreOasan 
quedase entre ellos generacion de hombres tan valientes y temidos.” 

■ Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista. cap. 80,—Rel. Seg. de Cort8s, 
ap. Lorenzana, p. 60.—Martyr. De Orbe Novo, dec 5, cap. a. Cortis 
notices only one Aztec mission, while Diaz speaks of three. The former, 
from brevity, falls so much short of the whole truth, and the latter, from 
forgetfulness perhaps, goes so much beyond it, that it is not always easy 
to decide between them. Diaz did not compile his narrative till some fifty 
years after the Conquest; a lapse of time which may ezeuse many errors, 
but must considerably impair our confidence in the minute accuracy of 
his details. A more intimate acquaintance with his chronicle does not 
strengthen this confidence. 
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They warn^y protested, also, against the general’s taking the 
route of Chorala. The inhabitimts, not brave in the open field, 
were more dangerous from their perfidy and craft They were 
Montezuma’s tools, and would da his bidding. The Tlascalans 
seemed to combine with this distrust a superstitious dread if 
the ancient city, the headquarters of the religion of Anahuac. 
It was here that the god Quetzalcoatl held the pristine seat of 
his empire. His temple was celebrated throughout the land, 
and the priests were confidently believed to have the power, as 
they themselves boasted, of 0 (>ening an inundation from the 
foundations of his shrine, which should bury their enemies in 
the deluge. The Tlascalans further reminded Cortds, that while 
so many other and distant places had sent to him at Tlascola, to 
testify their good-will, and offer their allegiance to his sovereign, 
Cholula, only six leagues distant, had done neither. The last 
suggestion struck the general more forcibly than any of the 
preceding. He instantly despatched a summons to the city 
requiring a formal tender of its submission. 

Among the embassies from different quarters which had 
waited on the Spanish commander, while at Tlascala, was 
one from Ixtlilxochitl, son of the great Nezahualpilli, and an 
unsuccessful competitor with his elder brother—as noticed in 
a former part of our narrative—for the crown of Tercuco.’ 
Though defeated in his pretensions, he had obtained a part 
of the kingdom, over which he ruled with a deadly feeling of 
animosity towards his rival, and to Montezuma, who had 
sustained him. He now offered his services to Cortds, asking 
his aid, in return, to place him on the throne of his ancestors. 
The politic general returned such an answer to the aspiring 
young prince, as might encourage his expectations, and attach 
him to his interests. It was his aim to strengthen his cause 
by attracting to himself every particle of disaffection that was 
floating through the land. 

It was not long before deputies arrived from Qiolula, profuse 
in their expressions of good-will, and inviting the presence of 
the Spaniards in their capital. The messengers were of low 
depec, far beneath the usual rank of ambassadors. This was 
pointed out by the Tlascalans; and Cortis regarded it as a 
fresh indignity. He sent in consequence a new summons, 
declaring, if they did not instantly send him a deputation of 
their principal men, he would deal with them as rebels to his 

• Ante, p. 193. 
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own sovereign, the rightful lord of these realms I '^The menace 
had the desired effect The Cholulans were i4Fmclined to 
contest, at least for the present, his magnificent pretensions. 
Another embassy appeared in die camp, consisting of some 
of the highest nobles; who repeated the invitation for the 
Spaniards to visit their city, and excused their own tardy 
appearance by apprehensions for their personal safety in the 
capital of their enemies. The explanation was plausible, and 
was admitted by Cort6s. 

The Tlascalans were now more than ever opposed to his 
projected visit. A strong Aztec force, they had ascertained, 
lay in the neighbourhood of Cholula, and the people were 
actively placing their city in a posture of defence. They 
suspected some insidious scheme concerted by Montezuma to 
destroy the Spaniards. 

These suggestions disturbed the mind of Cort6s, but did not 
turn him from his purpose. He felt a natural curiosity to see 
the venerable city so celebrated in the history of the Indian 
nations. He had, besides, gone too far to recede,—too far, 
at least, to do so without a show of apprehension, implying a 
distrust in his own resources, which could not fail to have a bad 
effect on his enemies, his allies, and his own men. After a 
brief consultation with his officers, he decided on the route to 
Cholula. 

It was now three weeks since the Spaniards had taken up their 
residence within the hospitable walls of Tlascala; and nearly 
sue since they entered her territory. They had been met on 
the threshold as an enemy, with the most determined hostility. 
They were now to part with the same people, as friends and allies; 
fast friends, who were to stand by them, side by side, through 
the whole of their arduous struggle. The result of their visit, 
therefore, was of the last importance, since on the co-operation 
of these brave and warlike republicans, greatly depended the 
ultimate success of the expedition. 

‘ " Si no viniessen, iria sobre ellos, y los destniiria, y procederia contra 
ellos, como contra personas rebeldes; dici6ndoles, como todas estas Partes, 
y otras rauy mayores Tierras, y Sefiorlos eran de Vuestra Alteia.” (Rel. 
Seg. de Cortis, ap. Lorenzana, p. 63.) “ Rebellion ” was a very convenient 
term, fastened in like manner by the countrymen of Cortfe on the Moors, 
for defending the possessions which they had held for eight centuries in 
the Peninsula. It justified very rigorous reprisals.—See the History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Part I chap. 13, et alibi. 
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art or choluu—criat temple—march to cholula— ri- 

CEWION OF TUE SPANIARDS—CONSPIRACY DETECTED 

IS>9 

The ancient city of Cholula, capital of the republic of that 
name, lay nearly six leagues south of Tlascala, and about 
twenty east, or rather south-east of Mexico. It was said by 
Cortis to contain twenty thousand houses within the walls, 
and as many more in the environs;* though now dwindled 
to a population of less than sixteen thousand souls * Whatever 
was its real number of inhabitants, it was unquestionably, at 
the time of the Conquest, one of the most populous and flourish¬ 
ing cities in New Spain. 

It was of great antiquity, and was founded by the primitive 
races who overspread the land before the Aztecs.* We have 
few particulars of its form of government, which seems to have 
been cast on a republican model similar to that of Tlascala. 
This answered so well, that the state maintained its indepen¬ 
dence down to a very late period, when, if not reduced to vMsaJage 
by the Aztecs, it was so far under their control as to enjoy few 
of the benefits of a separate political existence. Their con¬ 
nection with Mexico brought the Cholulans into frequent 
collision with their neighbours and kindred, the Tlascalans. 
But, although far superior to them in refinement and the various 
arts of civilisation, they were no match in war for the bold 
mountaineers, the Swiss of Anahuac. Tlie Cholulan capital 
was the great commercial emporium of the plateau. The 

* Rel. Seg.. ap. Lnreniana, p. 67 —According to La» Casas, the place 
contained jo.ooo vtctnos, or about 150.000 inhabitants. (Bresrissinia 
Relatione della Distruttione dell' Indie Ocddentale.) [Venetia, i64t.] 
This Utter, being the smaller estimate, is 4 pru>n the most credible; 
especially—a rare occurrence—when in the pages of the good bishop of 
Chiapa. 

•Humboldt. Essai Politique, tom. Hi. p. ts? 

• Veytia carries back the foundation of the city to the Utaecs, a people 
who preceded the Toltees. (Hist. Antig., tom i. cap. 13, so.) As the 
latter, after occupying the land several centuries, have left not a single 
written record, probably, of their existence, it will be hard to disprove 
the Ucentiate’s assertion,—still harder to prove It. 
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inhabitant# excelled in various ||echanical arts, eapecially that 
of working in metals, the manufacture of cotton and agave 
cloths, and of a delicate kind of pottery, rivalling it was said, 
that of Florence in beauty.^ But such attention to the arts 
of a p>olished and peaceful community naturally indisposed them 
to war, and disqualified them for coping with those who made 
war the great business of life. The Cholulans were accused of 
effeminacy, and were less distinguished—it is the charge of their 
rivals—by their courage than their cunning * 

But the capital, so conspicuous for its refinement and its great 
antiquity, was even more venerable for the religious traditions 
which invested it. It was here that the god Quetzalcoatl 
paused in his passage to the coast, and passed twenty years in 
teaching the Toltec inhabitants the arts of civilisation. He made 
them acquainted with better forms of government, and a more 
spiritualised religion, in which the only sacrifices were the fruits 
and flowers of the season* It is not easy to determine what he 
taught, since his lessons have been so mingled with the licentious 
dogmas of his own priests, and the mystic commentaries of the 
Christian missionary* It is probable that he was one of those 
rare and gifted beings, who, dissipating the darkness of the age 
by the illumination of their own genius, are deified by a grateful 
posterity, and placed among the lights of heaven. 

It was in honour of this benevolent deity, that the stupendous 
mound was erected on which the traveller still gazes with ad¬ 
miration as the most colossal fabric in New Spam, rivalling in 
dimensions, and somewhat resembling in form, the pyramidal 
structures of ancient Egypt. The date of its erection is unknown, 
for it was found there when the Aztecs entered on the plateau. 
It had the form common to the Mexican Uocallis, that of a trun¬ 
cated pyramid, facing with its four sides the cardinal points, 
and divided into the same number of tcaaces. Its original out¬ 
lines, however, have been effaced by the action of time and of 

' Herrera, Hist. Geoeral, dec. a, lib. 7 . cap. a. 

• Comargo, Hist, de Tlascala, MS.—Goraara Crdnica, cap. 38.—^Torque- 
mada. Monarch. Ind., lib. 3, cap. tp. 

‘ Veylia. Hist. Antig., tom. i. cap. 15, et seq.—Sahagun, Hist, de Nneva 
Espafia, lib. r, cap. 5; lib. 3. 

• Later divines have found in these teachings of the Toltec god, or high 
priest, the genns of some of the great mysteries of the Christian faith, as 
those of the Incarnation, and the Trinity, for example. In the teacher 
himself they recognise no leas a person than St. Thomas the Apostle I— 
See the Dissertation of the Irrefragable Dr. Mier, with an edifyiM com¬ 
mentary by Seflor Bustamente. ap. Sahamm. (Hist, de Nneva Espafia, 
tom. i. Suplemento.) The reader wiU find fuither particulars of this 
matter in Apptndtx, Part i, of this History. 
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the elenieo^ while the exubemt growth of shrubs and wild 
flowers, whiV have nuintled ow its surface, give it the appear* 
ance of ont-^ those symmetrical elevations thrown up by the 
caprice of nlmre, rather than by the industry of roan. It 
is doubtful, mde^, whether the interior be not a natural 
hill, though it seems not improbable that it is an artificial 
composition of stone and earth, deeply incrusted, os is certain, 
in every part, with alternate strata of brick and clay.* 

The perpendicular height of the pyramid is one hundred and 
seventy-seven feet. Its base is one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-three feet long, twice as long as that of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. It may give some idea of its dimensions 
to state, that its base, which u square, covers about forty-four 
acres, and the platform on its truncated summit, embraces more 
than one. It reminds us of those colossal monuments of brick¬ 
work, which are still seen in ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, 
and, in much higher preservation, on those of the Nile.* 

On the summit stood a sumptuous temple, in which was the 
imi^e of the mystic deity, “ god of the air,” with ebon features, 
unlike the fair complexion which he bore upon earth, wearing a 
mitre on his head waving with plumes of fire, with a resplendent 
collar of gold round his neck, pendants of mosaic turquoise in 
his ears, a jewelled sceptre in one hand, and a shield curiously 
painted, the emblem of his rule over the winds, in the other.* 
The sanctity of the place, hallowed by hoary tradition, and the 
magnificence of the temple and its services, made it an object 
of veneration throughout the land, and pilgrims from the 
furthest comers of Anahuac came to offer up their devotions 

‘ Such, on the whole, seems to be the Judgment of M. de Humboldt, 
who has examined this interesting monument with his usual care. (Vues 
des CordiUSres, p. 27, et seq.—Bssai PoliUque, tom. li. p. ijo, et seq.) 
The opinion derives strong confirmation from the fact, that a road, cut 
some years since across the tumulus, laid open a large section ol it, in 
which the alternate layers ol brick and clay are distinctly visible. (Ibid., 
loc. dt.) The present appearance ol this monument, covered over with 
the srerdure and vegetable mould oi centuriea, excuses the scepticism ol 
the more superfidal traveller. 

• Several of the pvramids of Egypt, and the ruins of Babylon, are, at Is 
well known, of brick. An inscription on one ol the former, indeed, cele¬ 
brates this material as superior to stone. (Herodotus, Euterpe, see. ii6.) 
—Humboldt furnishes an apt iUustratlon of the sire of the Mexican 
Uoeallt, by comparing it to a mass of bricks covering a square four times 
as large as the piac* Vendfime, and ol twice the height ol the Louvre.— 
Essai Politique, tom. U. p. 132. 

' A minute account of the costume and insignia of Quetxalcoatl is dven 
by Father Sahagun. who saw the Axuc gods before the arm ol the Chrutian 
convert had tumbled them from " their pride ol plaoe.”—See Hist, de 
Nueva Espafia, lib. i, cap. }. 
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at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl.^l^e number of these was so 
great, as to give an air of meilKity to the motley p>opulation 
of the city; and Cortfe, struck with the noveltjfli^lls us that 
he saw multitudes of t^ggars such as are to be^und in the 
enlightened capitals of Europe;—a whimsical criterion of 
civilisation which must place our own prosperous land some¬ 
what low in the scale. 

Cholula was not the resort only of the indigent devotee. 
Many of the kindred races had temples of their own in the city, 
in the same manner as some Christian nations have in Rome, 
and each temple was provided with its own peculiar ministers 
for the service of the deity to whom it was consecrated. In 
no city was there seen such a concourse of priests, so many 
processions, such pomp of ceremonial sacrifice, and religious 
festivals. Cholula was, in short, what Mecca is among 
Mahometans, or Jerusalem among Christians; it was the Holy 
City of Anahuac. 

The religious rites were not performed, however, in the pure 
spirit originally prescribed by its tutelary deity. His altars, 
as well as those of the numerous Aztec gods, were stained with 
human blood; and six thousand victims are said to have been 
annually offered up at their sanguinary shrines.* The great 
number of these may be estimated from the declaration of 
Cort&, that he counted four hundred towers in the city; * yet 
no temple had more than two, many only one. High above the 
rest rose the great “ pyramid of Cholula,” with its undying fires 
flinging their radiance far and wide over the capital, and pro¬ 
claiming to the nations that there was the mystic worship— 
alas!—how corrupted by cruelty and superstition—of the good 
deity who was one day to return and resume his empire over 
the land. 

Nothing could be more grand than the view which met the 
eye from the area on the truncated summit of the pyramid. 
Toward the north stretched that bold barrier of porphyritic 
rock which nature has reared round the Valley of Mexico, 
with the huge Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl standing like 
two colossal sentinels to guard the entrance to the enchanted 

'They came from the distance of two hundred leagues, says Torque> 
mada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 3, cap. 19. 

' Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a. Ub. 7, cap. 2 —Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind , ubi supra. 

* ** £ certihco i Vuestra Alteza, oue yo conU desde una Mezquita 
quatrocientas, y tantas Torres en la aicha Ciudad, y todas son de Mes- 
quitas ’*—Rel. ^g., ap. Loreniana, p. 67. 
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repon. Far away to the south was seen the conical head of 
Orizaba soarii^ high into thmouds, and nearer, the barren, 
though beaj||kfully shaped Sierra de Malinche, throwing its 
broad shadflli over the plains of Tlascala. Three of tlicse 
are volcanoes, higher than the highest mountain-peak in Europe, 
and shrouded in snows which never melt under the fierce sun 
of the tropics. At the foot of the spectator lay the sacred city 
of Cholula, wi^ its bright towers and pinnacles sparkling in 
the sun, reposing amidst gardens and verdant groves, which 
then thickly studded the cultivated environs ol the capital. 
Such was the magnificent prospect which met the gaze of the 
conquerors, and may still, with slight change, meet that of 
the modem traveller, as from the platform of the great pyramid 
his eye wanders over the fairest portion of the beautiful plateau 
of Puebla.* 

But it is time to return to Tlascala. On the appointed 
morning the Spanish army took up its march to Kicxico by the 
way of Cholula, It was followed by crowds of tlie citizens, 
filled with admiration at the intrepidity of men who, so few in 
number, would venture to brave the great Montezuma in his 
capital. Yet an immense body of warriors offered to share the 
dangers of the expedition; but Cortis, while he showed his 
gratitude for their good-will, selected only six thousand of the 
volunteers to bear him company, lie was unwilling to 
encumber himself with an unwieldy force that might impede 
his movements; and probably did not care to put himself so 
far in the power of allies whose attachment was too recent to 
afford sufficient guaranty for their fidelity. 

■After crossing some rough and hilly ground, the army entered 
on the wide plain which spreads out for miles around Cholula. 
At the elevation of more than six thousand feet above the sea 
they beheld the rich products of various climes growing side by 

* The city ot Puebla de lo« Angeles was founded bv the Spaniards soon 
after the Conquest, on the site of an insi^ificant viUace in the territory 
of Cholula. a few miles to the east of that capital It Is, perhaps, the 
most considerable city in New Spain, after Mexico itself, which it rivals 
in beauty It seems to have uiberited the rehipous pre-eminence of the 
anaent Cbobila, bein^ disiinRuished. like her, for the ouznt>er and splen¬ 
dour of its churches, the multitude of its clergy, and the mai^ihcence of 
its ceremonies and festivals. These are fully displayed in the pages of 
travellers who have passed tbrougb the place on the usual route from 
Vera Cnu to the capital ^See, in particular, Bullock's Mexico, vol. i 
chap. 6) The environs of Cholula. still imirated as in the days of the 
Attecs, are equally remarkable for the fruitfulneu of the soil. The best 
wheat lands, according to a very respectable authority, yield in the 

f roportion of eighty for one —Ward's Mexico, vol. it p. ayo.—See also 
(umboidt, Essaa Politique, tom. ii. p. 158; tom. Iv p. 330. 
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side, fields of towering maize, tlw juicy aloe, tixe chilli or Aztec 
pepper, and large plantations of ^ cactus, on which the brilliant 
cochineal is nourished. Not a rood of land was under 
cultivation; * and the soil—an imcommon thing on the table¬ 
land—was irrigated by numerous streams and canals, and well 
shaded by woods, that have disappeared before the rude axe of 
the Spaniards. Towards evening they reached a small stream, 
on the banks of which Cort& determined to take up his quarters 
for the night, being unwilling to disturb the tranquillity of the 
city by introducing so large a force into it at an unseasonable 
hour. 

Here he was soon joined by a number of Cholulan caciques 
and their attendants, who came to view and welcome the 
strangers. When they saw their Tlascalan enemies in the 
camp, however, they exhibited signs of displeasure, and 
intimated an apprehension that their presence in the town 
might occasion disorder. The remonstrance seemed reason¬ 
able to Cortes, and he accordingly commanded his allies to 
remain in their present quarters, and to join him as he left the 
city on the way to Mexico. 

On the following morning he made his entrance at the head 
of his army into Cholula, attended by no other Indians than 
those from Cempoalla, and a handful of Tlascalans to take 
charge of the baggage. His allies, at parting, gave him many 
cautions respecting the people he was to visit, who, while they 
affected to despise them as a nation of traders, employed the 
dangerous arms of perfidy and cunning. As the troops drew 
near the city, the road was lined with swarms of people of both 
sexes and every age,—old men tottering with infirmity, women 
with children in their arms, all eager to catch a glimpse of the 
strangers, whose persons, weapons, and horses were objects of 
intense curiosity to eyes which had not hitherto ever encountered 
them in battle. The Spaniards, in turn, were filled with admira¬ 
tion at the aspect of the Cholulans, much superior in dress and 
general appearance to the nations they had hitherto seen. They 
were particularly struck with the costume of the higher classes, 
who wore fine embroidered mantles, resembling the graceful 
albomos, or Moorish cloak, in their texture and fashion. They 
showed the same delicate taste for flowers as the other tribes of 
the plateau, decorating their persons with them, and tossing 
garlands and bunches among the soldiers. An immense number 

^ The words of the Cofufutstador are yet strooger, ** Ni ud palmo de 
tierra bay, que no esti labrada.*'—ReL Seg., ap. Lorentana, p. 67. 
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of priests mingled with th«L crow<^ twinging their aromatic 
Mnsers, while music from varfous kinds of instrumenu gave a 
lively welc<||[ie to the visitors, and made the whole scene one 
of gay, bewildering enchantment. If it did not have the air 
of a triumphal procession so much as at Tlascala, where the 
melody of _ instruments was drowned by the shouts of the 
multitude, it gave a quiet assurance of hospitality and friendly 
feeling not less grateful. 

_ The Spaniards were also struck with the cleanliness of the 
city, the width Md great regularity of the streets, which seemed 
to have been laid out on a settled plan, with the solidity of the 
houses, and the number and size of the pyramidal temples. In 
the court of one of these, and its surrounding buildings, they 
were quartered. 

They were soon visited by the principal lords of the place, 
who seemed solicitous to provide them with accommodations. 
Their table was plentifully supplied, and, in short, they experi¬ 
enced such attentions as were calculated to dissipate their 
suspicions, and made them impute those of their Tlascalan 
friends to prejudice and old national hostility. 

In a few days the scene changed. Messengers arrived from 
Montezuma, who, after a short and unpleasant intimation to 
Cortes that his approach occasioned much disquietude to their 
master, conferred separately with the Mexican ambassadors still 
in the Castilian camp, and then departed, taking one of the 
latter along with them. From this time, the deportment of 
their Cholulan hosts underwent a visible alteration. They did 
not visit the quarters as before, and, when invited to do so, 
excused themselves on pretence of illness. The supply of 
provisions was stinted, on the ground that they were short of 
maize. These symptoms of alienation, independently of 
temporary embarrassment, caused serious alarm in the breast 
of Cortds, for the future. His apprehensions were not allayi'd 
by the reports of the Cempoallans, who told him, that in wander¬ 
ing round the city they had seen several streets barricaded; 
the azoteas, or flat roofs of the houses, loaded with huge stones 
and other missiles, as if preparatory to an assault; and in some 
places they had found holes covered over with branches, and 
upright stakes planted within, as if to embarrass the movements 
of the cavalry. Some Tlascalans coming in also from their 
c.amp, informed the general that a great sacrifice, mostly of 
children, had been offered up in a distant quarter of the town, 
to propitiate the favour of the gods, apparently for some 
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intended enterprise. They added, that they had seen numbers 
of the citizens leaving the city with their women and (mildren, as 
if to remove them to a place of safety. These tidings confirmed 
the worst suspicions of Cortes, who had no doubt that some 
hostile scheme was in agitation. If he had felt any, a discovery 
by Marina, the good angel of the expedition, would have turned 
these doubts into certainty. 

The amiable manners of the Indian girl had won her the 
regard of the wife of one of the caciques, who repeatedly urged 
Marina to visit her house, darkly intimating that in this way she 
would escape the fate that awaited the Spaniards. The inter¬ 
preter, seeing the importance of obtainmg further intelligence at 
once, pretended to be pleased with the proposal, and affected, at 
the same time, great discontent with the white men, by whom 
she was detained in captivity. Thus throwing the credulous 
Cholulan oS her guard, Marina gradually insinuated herself into 
her confidence, so far as to draw from her a full account of the 
conspiracy. 

It originated, she said, with the Aztec emperor, who had 
sent rich bribes to the great caciques, and to her husband 
among others, to secure them in his views. The Spaniards 
were to be assaulted as they marched out of the capital, when 
entangled in its streets, in which numerous impediments had 
been placed to throw the cavalry into disorder. A force of 
twenty thousand Mexicans was already quartered at no great 
distance from the city, to support the Cholulans in the assault. 
It was confidently expected that the Spaniards, thus embarrassed 
in their movements, would fall an easy prey to the superior 
strength of their enemy. A sufficient number of prisoners was 
to be reserved to grace the sacrifices of Cholula; the rest were 
to be led in fetters to the capital of Montezuma. 

While this conversation was going on, Marina occupied 
herself with putting up such articles of value and wearing 
apparel as she proposed to take with her in the evening, when 
she could escape unnoticed from the Spanish quarters to the 
house of her Cholulan friend, who assisted her in the operation. 
Leaving her visitor thus employed, Marina found an opportunity 
to steal away for a few moments, and, going to the general’s 
apartment, disclosed to him her discoveries. He immediately 
caused the cacique’s wife to be seized, and on examination she 
fully confirmed the statement of his Indian mistress. 

TTie intelligence thus gathered by Cort6s filled him with 
the deepest alarm. He was fairly taken m the snare. To 
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fight or to fly seemed equally diflicult. He was in a city of 
enemies, where every house might be converted into a fortress, 
and where such embarrassments were thrown in the way, as 
might render the manoeuvres of his artillery and horse nearly 
impracticable. In addition to the wily Cholulans, he mutt cope, 
under all these disadvanti^es, with the redoubtable warriors 
of Mexico. He was like a traveller who has lost his way in the 
darkness among precipices, where any step may dash him to 
pieces, and where to retreat or to advance is equally perilous. 

He was desirous to obtain still further confirmation and 
particulars of the conspiracy. He accordingly induced two 
of the priests in the neighbourhood, one of them a person of 
much influence in the place, to visit his quarters. By courteous 
treatment, and liberal largesses of the rich presents he had 
received from Montezuma,—thus turning his own gifts against 
the giver,—he drew from them a full confirmation of the previous 
report. The emperor had been in a state of pitiable vacillation 
since the arrival of the Spaniards. His first orders to the Cholu¬ 
lans were, to receive the strangers kindly. He had recently 
consulted his oracles anew, and obtained for answer, that Cholula 
would be the grave of his enemies; for the gods would be sure 
to supfiort him in avenging the sacrilege offered to the Holy 
City. So confident were the Aztecs of success, that numerous 
manacles, or poles with thongs which served as such, were 
already in the place to secure the prisoners. 

Cort6s, now feeling himself fully possessed of the facts, dis¬ 
missed the priests, with injunctions of secrecy, scarcely necessary. 
He told them it was his purpwse to leave the city on the following 
morning, and requested that they would induce some of the 
principal caciques to grant him an interview in his quarters. 
He then summoned a council of his officers, though, as it seems, 
already determined as to the course he was to take. 

The members of the council were differently affected by the 
startling intelligence, according to their different characters. 
The more timid, disheartened by the prospect of obstacles 
which seemed to multiply as they drew nearer the Mexiam 
capital, were for retracing their steps, and seeking shelter in 
the friendly city of Tlascala. Others, more perseverii^, but 
prudent, were for taking the more northerly route originally 
recommended by their allies. The greater part supported the 
general, who was ever of opinion that they had no alternative 
but to advance. Retreat would be ruin. Half-way measures 
were scarcely better; and would infer a timidity which must 
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discredit them with both friend and foe. Their true policy was 
to rely on themselves; to strike such a blow as should mtimidate 
their enemies, and show them that the Spaniards were as in¬ 
capable of being circumvented by artifice, as of being crushed 
by weight of numbers and courage in the open field. > 

When the caciques, persuaded by the priests, appeared’before 
Cort&, he contented hunself with gently rebuking their want of 
hospitality, and assured them the Spaniards would be no longer 
a burden to their city, as he proposed to leave it early on the 
following morning. He requested, moreover, that they would 
furnish a reinforcement of two thousand men to transport his 
artillery and baggage. The chiefs, after some consultation, 
acquiesced in a demand with might in some measure favour 
their own designs. ^ 

On their departure, the general summoned the Aztec ambas¬ 
sadors before him. He briefly acquainted them with his detec¬ 
tion of the treacherous plot to destroy his army, the contrivance 
of which, he said, was imputed to their master, Montezuma. 
It grieved him much, he added, to find the emperor implicated 
in so nefarious a scheme, and that the Spaniards must now 
march as enemies against the prince, whom they had hoped to 
visit as a friend. 

The ambassadors, with earnest protestations, asserted their 
entire ignorance of the conspiracy; and their belief that Monte¬ 
zuma was equally innocent of a crime, which they charged 
wholly on the Cholulans. It was clearly the policy of Cort6s 
to keep on good terms with the Indian monarch; to profit 
as long as possible by his good offices; and to avail himself 
of his fancied security—such feelings of security as the general 
could inspire him with—to cover his own future operations. He 
affected to give credit, therefore, to the assertion of the envoys, 
and declared his unwillingness to believe that a monarch, who 
had rendered the Spaniards so many friendly offices, would now 
consummate the whole by a deed of such unparalleled baseness. 
The discovery of their twofold duplicity, he added, sharpened 
his resentment against the Cholulans, on whom he would take 
such vengeance as should amply requite the injuries done both 
to Montezuma and the Spaniards. He then dismissed the ambas¬ 
sadors, taking care, notwithstanding this show of confidence, to 
place a strong guard over them, to prevent communication with 
the citizens. 

That night was one of deep anxiety to the army. The ground 
they stood on seemed loosening beneath their feet, and any 
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moment might be the one marke<f for their destraction. Their 
vigilant general took all possible precaution! for their safety, 
increasing the number of the sentineb, and posting his guns 
in such a manner as to protect the approaches to the camp. 
His ej(|s, it may well be believed, did nr^ close during the night 
Inde^ every Spaniard lay down in his arms, and every horse 
stood saddl^ and bridled, ready for instant service. But no 
assault was meditated by the Indians, and the stillness of the 
hour was undisturbed except by the occasional sounds heard in 
a populous city, even when buried in slumber, and by the hoarse 
cries of the priests from the turrets of the UocaUis, proclaiming 
through their trumpets the watches of the night. 



CHAPTER VII 


TROUBLES IN THE CAMP—PLAN OP A COLONY-—MANAOWISNT 
OF CORTis—MARCH TO CEMPOALLA—PROCEEDING* WITH 
THE NATIVES—FOUNDATION OF VERA CRUZ 

1519 

There is no situation which tries so severely the patience and 
discipline of the soldier, as a life of idleness in camp, where his 
thoughts, instead of being bent on enterprise and action, are 
fastened on himself and the inevitable privations and da^ers 
of his condition. This was particularly the case in the present 
instance, where, in addition to the evils of a scanty subsistencCi 
the troops suffered from excessive heat, swarms of venomous 
insects, and the other annoyances of a sultry climate. They 
were, moreover, far from possessing the character of regular 
forces, trained to subordination under a commander whom they 
had long been taught to reverence and obey. They were 
soldiers of fortune, embarked with him in an adventure in 
which all seemed to have an equal stake, and they regarded 
their captain—the captain of a day—as little more than an 
equal. 

There was a growing discontent among the men at their 
longer residence in this strange land. They were still more 
dissatisfied on learning the general’s intention to remove to 
the neighbourhood of the port discovered by Montejo. “ It 
was time to return,” they said, “ and report what had been 
done to the governor of Cuba, and not linger on these barren 
shores until they had brought the whole Mexican empire on 
their heads 1 ” Cort6s evaded their importunities as well as 
he could, assuring them there was no cause for despondency. 
“ Everything so far had gone on prosperously, and, when they 
had taken up a more favourable position, there was no reason 
to doubt they might still continue the same profitable inter¬ 
course with the natives.” 

While this was passing, five Indians made their appearance 
in the camp one morning, and were brought to the general’s 
tent. Their dress and whole appearance were different from 
those of the Mexicans. They wore rings of gold and gems of 
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* klMlI in MIS and nostrils, while a gold leaf 

d^M^ mftfgtA was attadsed to die under Up. Marina was 
nn a n t l to commiaid their language; but, on her addressing 
thaMMAata^ twoof them, it was found, could converse in that 
tongtie^ ThM aud they were natives of Cempoalla, the chief 
town of the f'otonacs, a powerful nation who had come upon 
the great {weau many centuries back, and descending its 
eastern ai(m,$settled along the sierras and broad plains which 
skirt the Mexican Gulf towards the north. Their country was 
one oi die recent conquests of the Aztecs, and they experienced 
sudi vexatiottt oppressions from their conquerors as made them 
veiv impatient of the yoke. They informed Girtis of these 
and otiw particulars. The fame of the Spaniards hod reached 
their master, who sent these messengers to request the presence 
of the wonderful strangers in his capital. 

This communication was eagerly listened to by the general, 
who, it will be remembered, was possessed of none of those 
facts, laid before the reader, respe^ing the internal condition 
of the kingdom, which he had no reason to suppose other than 
strong and united. An important truth now flashed on his 
mind, as his quick eye descried in this spirit of discontent a 
potent lever by the aid of which he might hope to overturn this 
oarbaric empire. He received the mission of the Totonacs 
most graciously, and, after informing himself, as far as possible, 
of their dispositions and resources, dismissed them with presents, 
promising soon to pay a visit to their lord.* 

Meanwhile, his personal friends, among whom may be 
particularly mentioned, Alonso Hernandez Pucrtocarrero, 
Christoval de Olid, Alonso de Avila, Pedro de Alvarado and 
his brothers, were very busy in persuading the troops to take 
such measures as should enable Cort6s to go forward in those 


ambitious plans for which he had no warrant from the powers 
of Velasquez. “ To return now,” they said, “ was to a^ndon 
the enterprise on the threshold, which, under such a leader, 
must conduct to glory and incalculable riches. To return to 
Cuba would be to surrender to the greedy governor the little 
gains they had already got. The only way was to persuade 
the general to establish a permanent colony in the country, the 
government of which would take the conduct of matters into 
Its own hands, and provide for the interests of its members. 
It was true, Cortes had no such authority from Velasquez. 


• Bernal DIax. Hist de la Conquista, cap. xi.—Las Caaat, Htat. da lat 
Indiaa. MS., lib. 3. cap. lai.—Goinara, Croniea, cap. aS. 
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But the interests of the Sovereigns^ which were paramount 
to every other, imperatively demanded it. 

These conferences could not be conducted so secretly,' 
though held by night, as not to reach the ears of the friends of 
Velasquez.' They remonstrated against the proceedings, as 
insidious and disloyal. They accused the general of mstigating 
them; and, calling on him to take measures without delay 
for the return of the troops to Cuba, announced their own 
intention to depart, with such followers as still remained true 
to the governor. ! 

Cortls, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro¬ 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mudly 
•replied, “that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He, indeed, preferred to remain in 
the country and continue his profitable intercourse with the 
n^ljjgM. But, since the army thought otherwise, he should 
d«w to their opinion, and give orders to return, as they desired.” 
Oitf Ike following morning, proclamation was made for the 
troops to hold themselves in readiness to embark at once on 
board the fleet, which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their general’s order. 
Even many of those before clamorous for it, with the usual 
caprice of men whose wishes are too easily gratified, now 
regretted it. The partisans of Cortds were loud in their 
remonstrances. “ They were betrayed by the general,” they 
cried, and thronging round his tent, called on him to counter¬ 
mand his orders. “ VVe came here,” said they, “ expecting to 
form'a settlement, if the state of the country authorised it. 
Now it seems you have no warrant from the governor to make 
one. But there are interests, higher than those of Velasquez, 
which demand it. These territories are not his property, but 
were discovered for the Sovereigns; * and it is necessary to plant 
a colony to watch over their interests, instead of wasting time 

* The letter from the cabildo of Vera Cnir says nothing of these midnight 
ronierences. Bet^ Diat, who was privy to them. Is a suffiuent authority. 
—See Hist.^jde la Snouista. cap. ga. 

• Sometimes we find the Spanish writers referring to " the sovereigns,” 
sometimes to “ the emperor; ” in the former case, intending Queen Ioanna, 
the craiy mother of Charles V., as well as himself. Indeed, all public 
acts and ordinances ran in the name of both. The title of " Highness,” 
which, until the reign of Charles V., had usually—not uniformly, as 
Robertson Imagines (History of Charles V., vol ii. p. 59),—been applied 
to the sovereign, now nadually gave way to that of " Majesty,” which 
Charles affected alter his election to the imperial throne. The same title 
is occasionally found in the correspondence of the Great Captain, and 
other courtiers of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
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in idle barter, or, still «|||e, of retanung, in tha 
of affairs, to Cuba. If ]^irefuse,’'they conclude^** , 
protest against your conduct as disloyal to their 

Cort^ receiv^ this remonstrance with the embaitmned'hir 
of one by whom it was altogether unexpected. He modestly 
requested time for deliberation, and promised to give his answer 
on the following day. At the time appointed, he called the 
troops together, and made them a brief address. “ There was 
no one,” he said, “ if he knew his own heart, more deeply devoted 
than himself to the welfare of his sovereigns, and ^e glory of 
the Spanish name. He had not only expended his allr' but 
mcun^ heavy debts, to meet the charges of this expedition, 
and had hoped to reimburse himself by continuing his traffic 
with the Mexicans. But, if the soldiers thought a different 
course advisable, he was ready to postpone his own advantage 
to the good of the state.” * He concluded by declaring his 
willingness to take measures for settling a colony in the name 
of the Spanish Sovereigns, and to nominate a magistracy to 
preside over it.* 

For the alcaldes he selected Puertocairero and Montejo, the 
former cavalier his fast friend, and the latter the friend of 
VelasquezA>ud chosen for that very reason; a stroke of policy 
which perfietly succeeded. The regidores, alguacil, treasurer, 
and other feinctionaries, were then appointed, all of them his 
persoiml ftiends and adherers. They were regularly sworn 
into office, and the new city received the title of Ff% Rica de 
Vera Crta, " The Rich Town of the True Cross; ” a name which 
was considered as happily intimating that union ci spiritual 
and temporal interests to which the arms of the Spanish 
adventurers in the New World were to be devoted.* Thus, by 


• According to Robertson, Cortts told his men that he had proposed to 
establish a colony on the coast before marchiiiK into the country; but be 
abandoned his design. their entreaties to srl out at once on the espe- 
dition. In the very nest page, we find him organising this same colony. 
(History ol America, vol ii. pp. aai. aga ) The historian would have 
b^ saved this Inconsistency, it he had ioUowcd either of the authorities 
whom he cites, Bernal Dial and Herrera, or the letter from Vera Crus, ol 
which he bad a copy. Thcv all concur in the statement in the teat. 

• Las Casas, Hist, de las lndias, MS. lib. 3. cap laa.—Carta de Vera 
Crus, MS.—Declaracion de Montejo, MS.—Declaraclon de Puertocarrero, 
MS. " Our general, alter some urging, ac<)niesced.” says the blunt old 
soldier, Bernal Dias; " for. as the proverb says, ' You ask me to do what 
I have already made up my mind to.’ " Tu mt h rofos, i yo me to fuuro. 
—Hist, de la Conquista. cap. 4 a. 

• A^rding to Bernal Dial, the title of Vera Crus was Intended 
MJMBunenxnte their landing on Good Friday —Hist, de la Conquista. 
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a single stroke of the pen, as it were, the camp was transformed 
into a civil community, and the whole framework and even 
title of the city were arranged before the site of it had been 
settled. 

The new municipality were not slow in coming together; 
when Cortds presented himself, cap in hand, before that august 
body, and, laying the powers of Velasquez on the table, respect¬ 
fully tendered the resignation of his office of Captain General, 
“ which, indeed,” he said, “ had necessarily expired, since the 
authority of the governor was now superseded by that of the 
magistracy of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz.” He then, with a 
profound obeisance left the apartment.* 

The council, after a decent time spent in deliberation, again 
requested his presence. “ There was no one,” they said, “ who, 
on mature reflection, appeared to them so well qualified to take 
charge of the interests of the community, both in peace and in 
war, as himself; and they unanimously named him, in behalf 
of their Catholic Highnesses, Captain General and Chief Justice 
of the colony.” He was further empowered to draw, on his 
own account, one-fifth of the gold and silver which might here¬ 
after be obtained by commerce or conquest from the natives. 
Thus clothed with supreme civil and military jurisdiction, 
Cortds was not backward in exerting his authority. He found 
speedy occasion for it. 

The transactions above described had succeeded each other 
so rapidly, that the governor’s p irty seemed to be taken by 
surprise, and had formed no pl.in of opposition. When the 
last mea.sure was carried, however, they broke forth into the 
most indignant and opprobrious invectives, denouncing the 
whole as a systematic conspiracy against Velasquez. These 
accusations led to recrimination from the soldiers of the other 
side, until from words they nearly proc ceded to blows. .Some 
of the principal cavaliers, .among them V'elasquez de Leon, a 
kinsman of the governor, Escobar his page, and Diego de Ordaz, 
were so active in instigating these turbulent movements that 
Cort6s took the bold measure of putting them all in irons, and 
sending them on board the vessels He then dispersed the 

‘ wliose taste for <>peech-tn.Tkins rnirlit have sati^^fied even the 

Al>b6 Mablv (''«‘e his Treati'^e, De la Manure d’6crire I’Hi^itoire). has 
put a very nourishing harancue on this occasion into the mouth of his hero, 
of which there is not a vestice in anv contemporary account (Conquista, 
lib 2 . cap. 7 ) Dr Robertson has transforrtMl it to his own eloquent pages, 
without citing his aiith<'r. index'd, who, on^Klcring he came a centurv and 
a half after the Cfnupiest, must bt' allowed to be not the best, especially 
when the only, voucher for a fact. 
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common file by detaching man\ of them, with a ktning party 
under Alvarado, to forage the neighbouring rounin-, ai^ bring 
home provisions for the destitute ramp 

During their absence, evtrs argument that cupiditv or 
ambition could suggest was used to win the refractory to his 
views. Promises, and eien g»Id, it is said, were lihrr.illv 
lavished; tiU, bv degrees, their understandings were u|iciied 
to a cloirer view of the merits of the case. .\nd wlien tlie 
foraging party re-appeared with ahiimUnre of imultry and 
vegetables, and the cravings of tlie stomach -that great 
laboratory of diuffection, whether in i.imp or capital-were 
appeased, good humour returned with good rheer, and the 
rival factions embraced one an ither ns mm|ianions in arms, 
pledged to a common cause l.ven the high-mettled hidalgos 
on h(»rd the vessels did not long withstand the general tide 
of reenneiliatinn. liut one bv one gave in their adhesion to the 
new government What is more miiarlcable is, that this 
forred conversion was not a hollow one. but from this time 
forward several of these \erv rav.ihcrs iH-iome the most steady 
and devoted p.utisans of Cortes' 

Such was the address of this extraordinary man, iiiiil siiih 
the .ascendenry which in a few months he li.ul arf|iiired over 
these wild and tiirlnilent spirits I Its this ingenious trans 
formation of a military into a ri\il communiti, he h.id secured 
a new and efTectii.il basis for future operations lie iingbt now 
go forward without fr.ar of rhe< k or miitrol from a sii|icrior,- 
at least from an\ other sufierior than the crown, under whirli 
alone lie held his commission In atcoinplishing this, instead 
of incurring the charge of usurp.Uion, or of transi ending his 
legitimate powers, he had tr.in-lerred the re |Hinsihil<tv, in a 
great measure, to those who h.id im|Kiseil on liiiii the neiessitv 
of action l)y this step, moreover, hr h.id li.'iLeil the fortunes 

* Carla de Vera Tpir M's - (■•miara, CrAnna rap sn, I as r asas, 
llist dr I.SS Inilia- MS hi. i, c ip iia Is'Iili* i * ill lli.l Iliiih.MS, 
r.ip So —IlfTiMl I'l.ii, liisl d« U C••nipiKlj f ip <2 iPrlirui .nr, de 
Vonlrpi V I'liertis’SJsS Intliepi.i# « ..I d . v . t,piir. I I f.rie\, 
tha l.illrr is acrii'.eil nf lieiiii* piK«. .dil Mith lb* d' il as milv I ufiler 
coiilil have aainril bini thus lb* dff'iii'in- ••i Ihe vJdierv fllem iiif| ■ de 
Narsari, MS ) *» II- "it llir • tl''r ‘i iiid ws nxll.iiiir Imt amid l.iith ami 
bitallv in Ihr r-iidurt (.1 the gii.r, I »h'i arlnl lr«.in i sen-e „l diityl 
(C'<iii|iiista. lib 2 , cap n 7 I s .h. n nrn a ncp sl«ad\ aje I'.ri-I for 
his hero than his own rlniloii. '■ .inara «t iPe norths "ii'i Iriies et 
Vera I'rui A more in., ifil lf-tiiiionv than nf.er, pr.lidl' may he 
cithrrrd trom hours! Hernal Diar «. ofirn n.i-.Pd A hei"- r>i,iii|i|f« 
of the cauae, he was b> no nir..ii% Mind to ihr dihcli ma ihr mcrilk ol 
his tender. 
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of his followers indissolubly with his own. They had taken 
their chance with him, and, whether for weal or for woe, must 
abide the consequences. He was no longer limited to the 
narrow concerns of a sordid traffic, but sure of their co-operation, 
might now boldly meditate, and gradually disclose, those lofty 
schemes which he had formed in his own bosom for the conquest 
of an empire.* 

Harmony being thus restored, Cortes sent his heavy guns on 
board the fleet, and ordered it to coast along the shore to the 
north as far as Chiahuitsala, the town near which the destined 
port of the new city was situated; proposing, himself, at the 
head of his troops, to visit Cempoalla, on the march. The 
road lay for some miles across the dreary plains in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the modem Vera Cruz. In this sandy waste no signs 
of vegetation met their eyes, which, however, were occasionally 
refreshed by glimpses of the blue Atlantic, and by the distant 
view of the magnificet Orizaba, towering with his spotless 
diadem of snow far above his colossal brethren of the Andes.* 
As they advanced, the country gradually assumed a greener 
and richer aspect. They crossed a river, probably a tributary 
of the Rio de la Aniigua, with difficulty, on rafts, and on some 
broken canoes that were lying on the banks. They now came 
in view of very different scenery,—wide-rolling plains covered 
with a rich carpet of verdure, and overshadowed by groves of 
cocoas and feathery palms, among whose tall, slender stems 
were seen deer, and various wild animals with which the 
Spaniards were unacquainted. Some of the horsemen gave 

* This may appear rather uulifTerent logic to those who consider that 
Cort6s appointed the very body, who. in turn, appointed him to the com¬ 
mand. Ihit the affectation of legal forms afforded him a thin varnish for 
his proceedings, which served his purpose, for the present at least, with 
the troops For the future he trustcfl to his g<X)d star,—m other words, 
to the success of his enterprise, to vindicate his conduct to the Emperor. 
He did not miscalculate 

■ The name of the mountain is not given, and probably was not known, 
but the minute description in the MS of Vera Cruz leaves no doubt that 
it was the one mentioned in the text “ Entre las quales es una que 
cxcede en mucha altura 4 todas las otras y de ella se vee y descubre gran 
parte de la mar v de la tierra, y cs tan alta, que si cl dia no es bicn claro, 
no se puede divisar ni ver lo alto de ella, porque de la mitad amba est 4 
toda ciibierta de nubes; y algunas veces. cuando hace muv claro dia, sc 
vee por cmia de las dichas nubes lo alto de ella. y est 4 tan bianco, que lo 
jusgamos por nieve ’* (Carta de Vera Cruz, MS ' This huge volcano was 
called CUlaltfpftl or “ Star-mountain ” bv the Mexicans.—perhaps from 
the fire which once issued from its conical summit, far above the clouds. 
It stands in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, and rises, according to Humboldt’s 
measurement, to the enormous height of 17.368 feet above the ocean. 
(Essai Politique, tom. i p 265 ) It is the highest peak but one m the 
whole range of the Mexican Cordilleras 
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chase to the deer, and wounded, but did not fucceed in killing 
them. They saw, also, pheasants and other birds; among 
them the wild turkey, ^e pride of the American forest, which 
the Spaniards described as a species of peacock.* 

On their route they passed through some deserted villages 
in which were Indian temples, where they found censers, and 
other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of the agave fibre, con¬ 
taining the picture-writing, in which, probably, their religious 
ceremonies were recorded. They now beheld, also, the hideous 
spectacle, with which they became afterwards familiar, of the 
mutilated copses of victims who had been sacrificed to the 
accursed deities of the land. The Spaniards turned with loath¬ 
ing and indignation from a display of butchery, which formed 
so dismal a contrast to the fair scenes of nature by which they 
were surrounded. 

They held their course along the banks of the river, towards 
its source, when they were met by twelve Indians, sent by 
the cacique of Cempoalla to show them the way to his residence. 
At night they bivouacked in an open meadow, where they were 
well supplied with provisions by their new friends. They left 
the stream on the following morning, and, striking northerly 
across the country, came upon a wide expanse of luxuriant 
plains and woodland, glowing in all the splendour of tropical 
vegetation. The branches of the stately trees were gaily 
festooned with clustering vines of the dark-purple grape, varie¬ 
gated convolvuli, and other flowering parasites of the most 
brilliant dyes. The undergrowth of prickly aloe, matted with 
wild rose and honeysuckle, made in many places an almost 
impervious thicket. Amid this wilderness of sweet-srnclling 
buds and blossoms fluttered numerous birds of the parrot 
tribe, and clouds of butterflies, whose gaudy colours, nowhere 
so gorgeous as in the tierra (alirnle, rivalled those of the vege¬ 
table creation; while birds of exquisite song, the scarlet cardinal 
and the marvellous mocking-bird, that comprehends in his own 
notes the whole music of a forest, filled the air with delicious 
melody.—The hearts of the stem Conquerors were not very 
sensible to the beauties of nature. But the magical charms 
of the scenery drew forth unbounded expressions of delight, 
and as they wandered through this “ terrestri.-d paradise,” as 
they called it, they fondly compared it to the fairest regions of 
their own sunny land * 

* Carta de Vera Crur. MS.—Bernal Dlar, Hist de la ConquUta, cap. 

• Gomara, Crdnir.a, cap 32. ap Barcia. tom ii—Herrera. HUt. General 
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As they approached the Indian city, they saw abundant 
signs of cultivation in the trim gardens and orchards that lined 
both sides of the road. They were now met by parties of the 
natives of either sex, who increased in numbers with every 
step of their progress. The women, as well as men, mingled 
fearlessly among the soldiers, bearing bunches and wreaths 
of flowers, with which they decorated the neck of the general’s 
charger, and hung a chaplet of roses about his helmet. Flowers 
were the delight of this people. They bestowed much care 
in their cultivation, in which they were Well seconded by a 
climate of alternate heat and moisture, stimulating the soil to 
the spontaneous production of every form of vegetable life. 
The same refined taste, as we shall see, prevailed among the 
warlike Aztecs, and has survived the degradation of the nation 
in their descendants of the present day.* 

Many of the women appeared, from their richer dress and 
numerous attendants, to be piersons of rank. They were clad 
in robes of fine cotton, curiously coloured, which reached from 
the neck—in the inferior orders, from the waist—to the ankles. 
The men wore a sort of mantle of the same material, d la Morisca, 
in the Moorish fashion, over their shoulders, and belts or sashes 
about the loins. Both sexes had jewels and ornaments of gold 

dec. *, lib. 5, cap. 8.—Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. i, 
Mui hermosas vegas y riberas tales y tan hermosas que en toda Espafla 
no pueden ser raejores ansi de apacibles i la vista como de fractiferas.” 
(Carta de Vera Cruz, MS.) The following poetical apostrophe, by Lord 
Morpeth, to the scenery of Cuba, equally applicable to that of the tierra 
caliente, will give the reader a more animated picture of the glories of 
these sunny climes, than my own prose can. The verses, which have 
never been published, breathe the generous sentiment characteristic of 
their noble author. 

“ Ye tropic forests of unfading green. 

Where the palm tapers and the orange glows. 

Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen. 

And her far shade the matchless ceiba throws! 

“ Ye cloudless ethers of unchanging blue. 

Save where the rosy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of vour midnight hue, 

The burnish’d azure of your perfect day! 

" Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak, 

Ti.at flush'd with liquid wealth no cane fields wave; 

For Virtue pines and Manhood dares not speak, 

.And Nature's glories brighten round the Slave." 

■ " The same love of flowers," observes one of the most delightful of 
modem travellers, " distinguishes the natives now, as in the times of 
Cortis. And it presents a strange anomaly,” she adds, with her usual 
acuteness; " this love of flowers having existed along with their sanguinary 
worship and barbarous sacrifices."—Madame Calderon de la Barca, Life 
in Mexico, vol. i. let. iz. 
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round their necks, while tiieir ears and nostrils were perforated 
with rings of the same roetaL 

Just before reaching the town, some horsemen who had rode 
in advance returned with the amazing intelligence, " that they 
had been near enough to look within the gates, and found the 
houses all plated with burnished silver) ” On entering the 
place, the silver was found to be nothing more than a brilliant 
coating of stucco, with which the prmci(>al buildings were 
covered; a circumstance which produced much merriment 
among the soldiers at the expense of their credulous comrades. 
Such ready credulity is a proof of the exalted state of their 
imaginations, which were prepared to see gold and silver in 
every object around them. The edifices of the better kind 
were of stone and lime, or bricks dried in the sun; the poorer 
were of clay and earth. All were thatched with palm-leaves, 
which, though a flimsy roof, apparently, for such structures, 
were so nicely interwoven as to form a very effectual protection 
against the weather. 

The city was said to contain from twenty to thirty thousand 
inhabitants. This is the most moderate computation, and not 
improbable.* Slowly and silently the little army paced the 
narrow and now crowded streets of Cempoalla, inspiring the 
natives with no greater wonder than tlicy themselves experi¬ 
enced at the display of a policy and refinement so far sujxirior 
to anything they had witnessed in the New World. The cacique 
came out in front of his residence to receive them. He was a 
tall and very corpulent man, and advanced leaning on two of 
his attendants. He received Cortes and his followers with great 
courtesy; and, after a brief interchange of civilities, assigned 
the army its quarters in a neighbouring temple, into the spacious 
courtyard of which a number of apartments opened, affording 
excellent accommodations for the soldiery. 

Here the Spaniards were well supplied with provisions, rneat 
cooked after the fashion of the country, and maize made into 
bread-cakes. The general received, also, a present of consider¬ 
able value from the cacique, consisting of ornaments of gold 
and fine cottons. Notwithstanding these friendly demon¬ 
strations, Cortes did not relax his habitual vigilance, nor neglect 

> This U Las Casas' estimate. (Hist, de las Ind , MS , lib. j, cap. lai.) 
Torquemada hesitates between twenty, fifty, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand each of which he names at different times! (riavlaero, Stor. 
del Messico, tom. U. p. ay, nota) The place was gradually abandon^, 
after the Conquest, for others, In a more favourable pmltion, probably, 
for trade. Its ruins were visible at the cJose of the last century.— See 
Lorenzana. Hi't. de Nueva Espafia, p. 39. nota. 
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any of the precautions of a good soldier. On his route, indeed, 
he had always marched in order of battle, well prepared against 
surprise. In his present quarters, he stationed his sentinels 
with like care, posted his small artillery so as to command 
the entrance, and forbade any soldier to leave the camp without 
orders, under pain of death. 

The following morning, Cortes, accompanied by fifty of his 
men, paid a visit to the lord of Cempoalla in his own residence. 
It was a building of stone and lime, standing on a steep terrace 
of earth, and was reached by a flight of stone steps. It may 
have borne resemblance in its structure to some of the ancient 
buildings found in Central America. Cort6s, leaving his soldiers 
in the courtyard, entered the mansion with one of his officers, 
and his fair interpreter. Dona Marina.* A long conference 
ensued, from which the Spanish general gathered much light 
respecting the state of the country. He first announced to 
the chief, that he was the subject of a great monarch who dwelt 
beyond the waters; that he had come to the Aztec shores, 
to abolish the inhuman worship which prevailed there, and to 
introduce the knowledge of the true God. The cacique replied 
that their gods, who sent them the sunshine and the rain, were 
good enough for them; that he was the tributary of a powerful 
monarch also, whose capital stood on a lake far off among the 
mountains; a stern prince, merciless in his exactions, and, in 
case of resistance, or any offence, sure to wreak his vengeance 
by carrying off their young men and maidens to be sacrificed 
to his deities. Cort4s assured him that he would never consent 
to such enormities; he had been sent by his sovereign to redress 
abuses and to punish the oppressor; and, if the Totonacs would 
be true to him, he would enable them to throw off the detested 
yoke of the Aztecs. 

The cacique added, that the Totonac territory contained 
about thirty towns and villages, which could muster a hundred 
thousand warriors,—a number much exaggerated. There were 
other provinces of the empire, he said, where the Aztec rule was 
equally odious; and between him and the capital lay the warlike 
republic of Tlascala, which had always maintained its indepen¬ 
dence of Mexico. The fame of the Spaniards had gone before 
them, and he was well acquainted with their terrible victory 
at Tabasco. But still he looked with doubt and alarm to a 
rupture with " the great Montezuma," as he always styled 

* The courteous title of doha is usually givea by the Spanish chroniclert 
to this accomplished Indian. 
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him; whose annies, on the least provocation, would pour down 
from the mountain regions of the west, and, rushing over the 
plains like a whirlwind, sweep off the wretched people to slaver>’ 
and sacrifice! 

Cortes endeavoured to reassure him, by declaring tltat a 
single Spaniard was stronger than a host of Aztecs. At the 
same time, it was desirable to know what nations would co¬ 
operate with him, not so much on his account, as theirs, that 
he might distinguish friend from foe, and know whom he was 
to spare in this war of extermination. Having raised the con¬ 
fidence of the admiring chief by this comfortable and politic- 
vaunt, he took an affectionate leave, w ith the assurance tlurt he 
would shortly return and concert measures for their future 
operations, when he had visited his ships m the adjoining port, 
and secured a permanent settlement there. 

The intelligence gained by Cortes gave great satisfaction to 
his mind. It confirmed his former vieves, and showed, indeed, 
the interior of the monarchy to be in a st.ite far more distracted 
than he had supposed. If he had before scarcely shrunk from 
attacking the Aztec empire in the true sjiirit of a knight-errnnt, 
with his single arm, as it were, what liad he now to fear, when 
one-half of the nation could lie thus marslialled against tin- 
other? In the exdtemcnt of the moment, his sanguine spirit 
kindled with an enthusiasm which over leaped every ohstarle. 
He communicated his own feelings to the oliicers about him, and, 
before a blow was struck, they .ilrcady felt as if the banners 
of Spain were waving in triumph from the towers of .Montezuma 1 
But many a bloody field was to be fought, many a peril and 
privation to be encountered, before th.it consummation could 
be attained. 

Taking leave of the hospitable Indian on tlic following day, 
the Spaniards took the road to Chiahuit/lan,> aliout four leagues 
distant, near which was the port discovered bv Montejn. where 
their ships were now riding at anchor. They were provided by 
the cacique with four hundred Indian porters, tamenes, as they 
were called, to transport the baggage These men easily carried 
fifty pounds’ weight five or six leagues in a day. They were 
in use all over the Mexican empire, and the .Spaniards found 
them of great service, henceforth, in relieving the troops from 

‘ The historian, with the aid of Clavisero, hmisolf a .Meiic.m, may 
rectify frequent blunders of iormer wTiters in the <.rthoi;raphy ..f Artec 
names Both Roberton and Sirlls spell the name of this plae/- Qutabulan 
Blunders in such a barbarous nomenclature must be admitted to be very 
pardonable 
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this part of their duty. They passed tl rough a country of the 
same rich, voluptuous character as that which they had lately 
traversed; and arrived early next morning at the Indian town, 
perched like a fortress on a bold, rocky eminence that com¬ 
manded the Gulf. Most of the inhabit nts had fled, but fifteen 
of the principal men remained, who received them in a friendly 
manner, offering the usual compliments of flowers and incense. 
The people of the place, losing their fears, gradually returned. 
While conversing with the chiefs, the Spaniards were joined 
by the worthy cacique of Cempoalla, borne by his men on a 
litter. lie eagerly took part in their deliberations. The 
intelligence gained here by Cortds confirmed the accounts already 
gathered of the feelings and resources of the Totonac nation. 

In the midst of their conference, they were interrupted by a 
movement among the people, and soon afterwards five men 
entered the great square or market-place, where they were 
standing. By their lofty port, their peculiar and much richer 
dress, they seemed not to be of the same race as these Indians. 
Their dark glossy hair was tied in a knot on the top of the head. 
They had bunches of flowers in their hands, and were followed 
by several attendants, some bearing wands with cords, others 
fans, with which they brushed away the flies and insects from 
their lordly masters. As these persons passed through the 
place, they cast a haughty look on the Spaniards, scarcely 
deigning to return their salutations. They were immediately 
joined, in great confusion, by the Totonac chiefs, who seemed 
anxious to conciliate them by every kind of attention. 

The general, much astonished, inquired of Marina what it 
meant. She informed him, they were Aztec nobles, empowered 
to receive the tribute for Montezuma. Soon after, the chiefs 
returned with dismay painted on their faces. They confirmed 
Marin.a’s statement, adding, that the Aztecs greatly resented 
the entertainment afforded the Spaniards without the emperor’s 
permission; and demanded in expiation twenty young men and 
women for sacrifice to the gods. Cortds showed the strongest 
indignation at this insolence. lie required the Totonacs not 
only to refuse the demand, but to arrest the persons of the 
collectors, and throw them into prison. The chiefs hesitated, 
but he insisted on it so peremptorily, that they at length 
complied, and the Aztecs were seized, bound hand and foot, 
and placed under a guard. 

In the night, the Spanish general procured the escape of two 
of them, and had them brought secretly before him. He 
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expressed his regret the indignity tliey had experienced 
from the Totonacs; told them, he would provide means for 
their Sight, and to-motfow would endeavour to obtain the 
release of their cora^nions. He desired them to report this 
to their master, with assurances of the great regard the 
Spaniards entertained lor him, notwithstanding his ungenerous 
behaviour in leaving them to perish from want on his barren 
shores. He then sent the Mexican nobles down to the port, 
whence they were carried to another p>art of the coast by water, 
for fear of the violence of the Totonacs. Tlrese were greatly 
incensed at the escape of the prisoners, and would have sacrificed 
the remainder at once, but for the Spanish commander, who 
evinced the utmost horror at the proposal, and ordered them to 
be sent for safe custody on board the fleet. Soon after, they 
were permitted to join their companions —Tlris artful proceed¬ 
ing, so characteristic of the pohev of Cort6s, had, as we slurll 
see hereafter, all the effect intended on Montezuma. It cannot 
be commended, certainly, as in the true spirit of chivalry; \ct 
it has not wanted lU panegyrist among the national historians! 

By order of Cortes, messengers were despatched to the 
Totonac towns, to report what had been done, culling on them 
to refuse the payment of further tribute to Montezuma. But 
there was no need of messengers. Tlie affrighted aitendanls 
of the Aztec lords had fled in every direction, bearing the 
tidings, which spread like wildfire through the country, of the 
darmg insult offered to the majesty of Mexico. Fhe astonished 
Indians, cheered with the sweet hope of regaining their ancient 
liberty, came in numbers to Cluuhuitzl.in, to .see and confer 
with the formidable strangers. The more timid, dismayed at 
the thoughts of encountering the power of Montezum.i, re¬ 
commended an embassy to avert his disple.xsure bv tiinely 
concessions. But the dexterous management of (ortfis hud 
committed them too far to allow any reason dile cxpecUtion 
of indulgence from this cpiartcr. After some hesiution, there¬ 
fore it w.as determined to embrace the ,,roUction of the 
Spaniards, and to make one Ix.ld effort for the recovery of 
freedom. Oaths of allegiance were uken by the chic i to the 
Sp.cnish sovereigns, and duly recorded by Oodoy, the royal 
notary. Cort6s, satisfied with the important acquisition of ..o 
many vassals to the crown, set out soon after for the ^ 

port^ having first promised to revisit Ccmpoalla, where his 
^siness was but partially accomplished. , . 

The spot selected for the new city was only half a league 
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distant, in a wide and fruitful plain, affording a tolerable haven 
for the shipping. Cort6s was not long in determining the 
circuit of the walls, and the sites of the fort, granary, town- 
house, temple, and other public buildings. The friendly Indians 
eagerly assisted, by bringing materials, stone, lime, wood, and 
bricks dried in the sun. Every man put his hand to the work. 
The general laboured with the meanest of the soldiers, stimulat¬ 
ing their exertions by his example, as well as voice. In a few 
weeks the task was accomplished, and a town rose up, which, 
if not quite worthy of the aspiring name it bore, answered most 
of the purposes for which it was intended. It served as a good 
point d’appui for future operations; a place of retreat for the 
disabled, as well as for the army in case of reverses; a magazine 
for stores, and for such articles as might be received from or 
sent to the mother country; a port for the shipping; a position 
of sufficient strength to overawe the adjacent country.* 

It was the first colony—the fruitful parent of so many others 
—in New Spain. It was hailed with satisfaction by the simple 
natives, who hoped to repose in safety under its protecting 
shadow. Alas I they could not read the future, or they would 
have found no cause to rejoice in this harbinger of a revolution 
more tremendous than any predicted by their bards and prophets. 
It was not the good Quetzalcoatl who had returned to claim his 
own again, bringing peace, freedom, and civilisation in his train. 
Their fetters, indeed, would be broken, and their wrongs be 
amply avenged on the proud head of the Aztec; but it was to 
be by that strong arm which should bow down equally the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The light of civilisation would 
be poured on their land; but it would be the light of a con¬ 
suming fire, before which their barbaric glory, their institutions, 
their very existence and name as a nation, would wither and 
become extinct 1 Their doom was sealed when the white man 
had set his foot on their soil. 

* Carta de Vera Crur.. MS —Bernal Diaz, Conquista, cap. 48 —Oviedo, 
Hist, dc las Ind , MS, hb ^3, cap 1.—Declaracion de Montejo, MS. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of its situation, La Villa Rica was aban¬ 
doned in a fow years for a neighbouring position to the south, not far 
from the mouth of the Antigua The second settlement was known bv 
the name of I’era Cfut Vuja, “ Old Vera Cruz.” Early m the seventeenth 
century this place also was abandoned for the present city, Nueva Vera 
Crut, or ’* New Vera Cruz.” as it is called Of the true cause of these 
successive migrations we are ignorant. If, as is pretended, it was on 
account of the vomxto, the inhabitants, one would suppose, can have gained 
little by the exchange. (See Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom ii p aio.) 
A want of attention to these changes has led to much confusion and 
inaccuracy in the ancient maps. Lorenzana has not escaped them in his 
chart and topographical account of the route of Cort^. 
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/INOTHER ACTEC EMBASSY—DESTRUCTION OF THE IDOLS 
DESPATCHES SENT TO SPAIN - CONSPIRACY IN THE CAMP 
THE FLEET SUNK 
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While the Spaniards were occupied with their new settlement, 
they were surprised by the presence of an emtrassy from Mexico. 
The account of the imprisonment of the royal collectors had 
spread rapidly through the country. When it reached the 
capital, all were filled with amazement at the unprecedented 
daring of the strangers. In Montezuma every other feeling, 
even that of fear, was swallowed up m indignation; and he 
showed his wonted energy in the vigorous preparations which 
he instantly made to punish his rebellious vassals, and to 
avenge the insult offered to the majestv of the empire. But 
when the Aztec officers liberated by Cortes reached the capital 
and reported the courteous treatment they had received from 
the Spanish commander, Montezuma’s anger was mitigated, 
and his superstitious fears, getting the ascendency again, 
induced him to resume his former timid and conciliatory policy. 
He accordingly sent an embassy, consisting of two youths, his 
nephews, and four of the ancient nobles of his court, to tlic 
Spanish quarters. He provided them, in his usual munificent 
spirit, with a princely donation of gold, rich cotton stuffs, and 
beautiful mantles of "the plumaje, or feather embroidery. The 
envoys, on coming before Cortds, presented him with the 
articles, at the same time offering the acknowlcilgments of their 
master for the courtesy he had slw.wn in liberating his cajitive 
nobles. He was surprised and afflicted, however, that the 
Spaniards should have countenanced his faithless vassals in 
their rebellion. He had no doubt they were the strangers whose 
arrival had been so long announced by the oracles, and of the 
same lineage with himself. From deference to them he would 
spare the Totonacs, while they were present. But the time 
for vengeance would come. 

Cortfe entertained the Indian chieftains with frank hospitality. 

219 
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At the same time he took care to make such a display of his 
resources, as, while it amused their minds, should leave a deep 
impression of his power. He then, after a few trifling gifts, dis¬ 
missed them with a conciliatory message to their master, and 
the assurance that he should soon pay his respects to him in 
his capital, where all misunderstanding between them would be 
readily adjusted. 

The Totonac allies could scarcely credit their senses, when 
they gathered the nature of this interview. Notwithstanding 
the presence of the Spaniards, they had looked with apprehension 
to the consequences of their rash act; and their feelings of ad¬ 
miration were heightened into awe for the strangers who, at 
this distance, could exercise so mysterious an mfluence over the 
terrible Montezuma. 

Not long after, the Spaniards received an application from 
the cacique of Cempoalla to aid him in a dispute in which he 
was engaged with a neighbouring city. Cort6s marched with 
a part of his forces to his support. On the route, one Morla, 
a common soldier, robbed a native of a couple of fowls. Cortes, 
indignant at this violation of his orders before his face, and aware 
of the importance of maintaining a reputation for good faith 
with his allies, commanded the man to be hung up at once by 
the roadside, in face of the whole army. Fortunately for the 
poor wretch, Pedro de Alvarado, the future conqueror of Quich6, 
wsis present, and ventured to cut down the body while there was 
yet life in it. He, probably, thought enough had been done for 
example, and the loss of a single life, unnecessarily, was more 
than the little band could afford. The anecdote is character¬ 
istic, as showing the strict discipline maintained by Cortes over 
his men and the freedom assumed by his captains, who regarded 
him on terms nearly of equality,—as a fellow-adventurer with 
themselves. This feeling of companionship led to a spirit of 
insubordination among them, which made his own post as com¬ 
mander the more delicate and difficult. 

On reaching the hostile city, but a few leagues from the 
coast, they were received in an amicable manner; and Cort6s, 
who was accompanied by his allies, had the satisfaction of re¬ 
conciling these different branches of the Totonac family with 
each other, without bloodshed. He then returned to Cempo¬ 
alla, where he was welcomed with joy by the people, who were 
now impressed with as favourable an opinion of his moderation 
and justice, as they had before been of his valour. In token 
of his gratitude, the Indian cacique delivered to the general 
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eight Indian maidens, richly dressed, wearing collars and rarna- 
ments of gold, with a numl^ of femide slaves to wait <m them. 
They were daughters of the principal chiefs, and the cacique 
requested that the Spanish captains might take them os their 
wives. Cortis received the damsels courteously, but told the 
cacique they must first be baptised, as the sons of the Church 
have no commerce with idolaters. He then declared that it was 
a great object of his mission to wean the natives from their 
heathenish abominations, and besought the Totonoc lord to 
allow his idols to be cast down, and the symbob of the true 
faith to be erected in their place. 

To thb the other answered as before, that hu gods were good 
enough for him; nor could all the persuasion of the general, 
nor the preaching of Father Olmedo, induce him to acquiesce. 
Mingled with his polytheism, he had conceptions of a Supreme 
and Infinite Being, Creator of the Universe, and his darkened 
understanding could not comprehend how such a Being could 
condescend to take the form of humanity, with its infirmities 
and ills, and wander about on earth, the voluntary victim of 
persecution from the hands of those whom hb breath had csdicd 
into existence.' He plainly told the Spaniards that he would 
resist any violence offered to his gods, who would, inde^, avenge 
the act themselves, by the instant destruction of their enemies. 

But the zeal of the Christians had mounted too high to 1» 
cooled by remonstrance or menace. During their residence in 
the land, they had witnessed more than once the barbarous 
rites of the natives, their cruel sacrifices of human victims, and 
their disgusting cannibal repasts.* 1 licir souls sickened at 
these abominations, and they agreed with one voice to stand 
by their general, when he told them, that ** Heaven would riever 
smile on their enterprise, if they countenanced such atrocities; 
and that, for his own part, he was resolved the Indian idols 
should be demolished that very hour, if it cost him his life.” To 


> Herrera, dec. a. lib 5. cap 13 —La* Ca»av Hl»t de tu India*, MS., 
lib. 3. cap. na. Herrera ha* put a 'ery edjlyin* harangue, on IhU oc^- 
non. into the mouth o< Cortte. »hirh savour* murh more ..| the prlcl 
than the soldier. Does he not confound him with hather Olnierlot 

• '• Esto habemos visto," say* the Letter of Vera Crui. algunos de 
nnsotros, y los que lo han visto diien que ei la mas ternlile v U mas 
«p^tMa^co« dever nue jamas han vUto." ^11 m.^ strongly speaks 
Bemal Diat (Hist de la Conquista. cap 51) The Lettw crmiputes that 
there were fifty or sixty persons thus butchered in each of the 

riving an Lhual consumption, in the countne* which the 
Snaniards had then visited, of three or (our thousand vicllmsi (Carta ito 
^ra Crux, MS ) However loose tins arithmetic may be, the genera) fact 
is appalling. 
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pos^ne the work of conversion was a sin. In the enthusiasm 
of the moment, the dictates of policy and ordinary prudence 
were alike unh^ed. 

Scarcely waiting for his commands, the Spaniards moved 
towards one of the principal UocaUis, or temples, which rose 
high on a p}rramidal foundation, with a steep ascent of stone 
steps in the middle. The cacique, divining their purpose, 
instantly called his men to arms. The Indian warriors gathered 
from all quarters, with shrill cries and clashing of weapons; 
while the priests, in their dark cotton robes, with dishevelled 
tresses matted with blood, flowing wildly over their shoulders, 
rushed frantic among the natives, calling on them to protect 
their gods from violation 1 All was now confusion, tumult, and 
warlike menace, where so lately had been peace and the sweet 
brotherhood of nations. 

Cortes took his usual prompt and decided measures. He 
caused the cacique and some of the principal inhabitants and 
priests to be arrested by his soldiers. He then commanded 
them to quiet the people, for, if an arrow was shot against a 
Spaniard, it should cost every one of them his life. Marina, at 
the same time, represented the madness of resistance, and 
reminded the cacique, that, if he now alienated the affections 
of the Spaniards, he would be left without a protector against 
the temble vengeance of Montezuma. These temporal con¬ 
siderations seem to have had more weight with the Totonac 
chieftain than those of a more spiritual nature. He covered 
his face with his hands, exclaiming, that the gods would avenge 
their own wrongs. 

The Christians were not slow in availing themselves of his 
tacit acquiescence. Fifty soldiers, at a signal from their general, 
sprang up the great stairway of the temple, entered the building 
on the summit, the walls of which were black with human gore, 
tore the huge wooden idols from their foundations, and dragged 
them to the edge of the terrace. Their fantastic forms and 
features, conveying a symbolic meaning, which was lost on the 
Spaniards, seemed in their eyes only the hideous lineaments of 
Satan. With great alacrity they rolled the colossal monsters 
down ^e steps of the pyramid, amidst the triumphant shouts 
of their own companions, and the groans and lamentations 
of the natives. They then consummated the whole by burning 
them in the presence of the assembled multitude. 

The same effect followed as in Cozumel. The Totonacs, 
flnding their deities incapable of preventing or even punishing 
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this profanation their shrines, conceived a mean opinion of 
their powo*, compared with that of the mysterious and fomud* 
aUe strangers. The floor ud walls of ^ UoaMi wen then 
cleansed, by command of Cort£s, from their foul imparities; a 
fresh coating of stucco was laid on them by the Indian masons; 
and an altar was raised, surmounted by a lofty cross, and hung 
with garlands of roses. A procession was next formed, in which 
some of the principal Totonac priests, exchang^ their dark 
mantles for robes of white, carrieo lighted candles in their hands; 
while an image of the Virgin, half smothered under the weight 
of flowers, was borne aloft, and, as the procession climbed the 
steps of the temple, was deposited above the altar. Mass 
was performed by Father Olmedo, and the impressive character 
of the ceremony and the passionate eloquence of the good priest 
touched the feelings of the motley audience, until Indians as 
well as Spaniards, if we may trust the chronicler, were melted 
into tears and audible sobs. The Protestant missionary s^s 
to enlighten the understanding of his convert by the pale light 
of reason. But the bolder Catholic, kindling the spint by the 
splendour of the spectacle and by the glowing portrait of an 
agonised Redeemer, sweeps sdong his hearers in a tempest of 
passion, that drowns everything like reflection. He has secured 
his convert, however, by the hold on his affections,—an easier 
and more powerful hold with the untutored savage, than reason. 

An old soldier named Juan de Torres, disabled by bodily 
infirmity, consented to remain and watch over the sanctuary 
and instruct the natives in iu services. Cortes then embracing 
his Totonac allies, now brothers in religion as in arms, set out 
once more for the Villa Rica, where he had some arrangements 
to complete, previous to his departure for the capital. 

He was surprised to find that a Spanish vessel had arrived 
there in his absence, having on board twelve soldiers and two 
horses. It was under the command of a captain named Saucedo, 
a cavalier of the ocean, who had followed m the track of Cortes 
in quest of adventure. Though a small, they afforded a very 
seasonable, body of recruits for the little army. By these men, 
the Spaniards were informed that Velasquez, the governor of 
Cuba had lately received a warrant from the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to establbh a colony in the newly discovered countries. 

Cortfa now resolved to put a plan m execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that ^ *e late acts of 
the colony, as well as his own autbonty, would W1 to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the mterest 
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of Velasquez, which was great at court, wouJd, as soon as he 
was acquainted with his secessionj be .wholly eniployed to 
circumvent and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his 
movements, and to send a vessel to Spain, with despatches 
addressed to the emperor himself, announcing the nature and 
extent of his discoveries, and to obtain, if possible, the con¬ 
firmation of his proceedings. In order to conciliate his master’s 
good-will, he further proposed to send him such a present as 
should suggest lofty ideas of the importance of his own services 
to the crown. To effect this, the royal fifth he considered in¬ 
adequate. He conferred with his officers, and persuaded them 
to relinquish their share of the treasure. At his instance, they 
made a similar application to the soldiers; representing that 
it was the earnest wish of the general, who set the example by 
resigning his own fifth, equal to the share of the crown. It 
was but little that each man was asked to surrender, but the 
whole would make a present worthy of the monarch for whom 
it was intended. By this sacrifice they might hope to secure 
his indulgence for the past, and his favour for the future; a 
temporary sacrifice, that would be well repaid by the security 
of the rich possessions which awaited them in Mexico. A paper 
was then circulated among the soldiers, which all, who were 
disposed to relinquish their shares, were requested to sign. 
Those who declined should have their claims respected, and 
receive the amount due to them. No one refused to sign; thus 
furnishing another example of the extraordinary power obtained 
by Cortds over these rapacious spirits, who, at his call, sur¬ 
rendered up the very treasures which had been the great object 
of their hazardous enterprise! * 

'Bern.ll Diai, Hist de la Conqiiist.i. c.ip 53—Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. 
Chich , MS , cap 82 —C.arta de Vera Cnir,, MS A complete inventory 
of the articles received from Montezuma is contained 111 the Carta de Vera 
Crui —The following are a few of the items 

Two colhars made of gold and precious stones 

A hundred ounces of gold ore, that their Highnesses might see in what 
state the gold came from the nnnes 

Two birds made of green feathers, with feet, beaks, and eyes of gold,— 
and, in the same piece with them, animals of gold, resembling snails 

A large alligator’s head of gold 

A bird of green feathers, with feet, beak, and eyes of gold 

Two birds made of thread and featherwork, having the qiiills of their 
wings and tails, their feet, eyes, and the ends of their beaks, of gold,— 
-st.mdiiig upon two reeds covered with gol.l, which are raised on balls of 
featherwork and gold embroidery, one white and the other yellow, with 
seven tassels of featherwork hanging from each of them. 

A large wheel of silver weighing forty marks, and several smaller onei 
of the same metal 
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Hen|Mmpuiied this present with a letter to the emperor, 
m whi* Iw gave a full aecmint of all tlut h.-ul befiUlen him 
since his departure from Cuba; of hi» vaiious di»ci>veriet, 
batUes, and traffic with tlic natives; tlieir mnvrniun to 
QinsUonity; _hii strange perils an<! sii(Ierini><, miinv parti¬ 
culars rupecting the lands he had Msitei', and such a> he could 
collect^ in resard to the great Mexiran mimarrhv and its 
sovereign, lie stated his dillinItJrs null tlie gmemor of 
Cuba, the proceedings of the armv in reference to uiluitisatioii, 
and besought the emperor to contirip ilv ir arts, ns well as his 
own authority, cxprrsiing his entire ronlidrnre th.ii lie sh.nild 
be able, with the aid of his br.iiefullimers toplan* the( .is'.ili.iii 
crown in possession of this ureat liulmn iinpiie ' 

This was the celebrated htrsl I fUtr. as it is r.illeil, of ('nrti s. 
v.hich has hitliertn eluded e\er\ scan li that h.ks Ims-ii maile fur 
It in the libraries of Kurope* Its exisieine is fiilU establislied 
by references to it, Uith in Ins own sii|..i.|iient fitters, ninl in 
the wntings of nuiteinpnrancs* Its geiiii.il |•■lr|Nlrt is giseii 


A bos of feathrrw'ik «iii>r> iderml nn |r.iil,fr, mill j luiie plitr nl 
fiuht, weii'hing srtrnli ■mures, in tin u iil.t 

Two pieces uf rtilli wnirii miiIi !■ illers, iiiiiilhn mill imirg^lril 
coliiiirs, iind aiiuthrr mirkril mill link and n'lilr Ii.m.o . 

A large whrel id K'dd mlh biriiri • id ‘If in • iiii'ii d- m II, and winkul 
with lulls of Irises, Miigliini' llirre Iliiii.iiiil lil Inin 'ml ■■iiiiirs 
A fan of sarirKaIrd h ili.irwork, willi lliiits sesrn ■•-I. ililul with 
e>>l(l 

I'lve fiiiis id s'ariri ill'll U I'lnis finir id uliirli liisr ten, anil llie 
other thirtein rmls ii.il" swsl mill ki,I,I 

Sisteen sliielils id irerious stuiiis aitli I* illieis id \ ill nis riikiiiia 
haiiginR (rum tin ir iiiiis 

Two pieces id cotton sirs rirlilv wrung'I witli I I.irk and while 


eiiibnaderv 

Six shields, each msered with a plate id gold, mtli wuiielliing leseii'lilmg 
a gaklm mitre in the centre 

■" UiiJ inii> l.irg .1 (art.i,“ siss Ctniiiara, in I'is I'lose an ilssis id it 
CrAnira, c ip a» . . , . 

■ Ilr Koliertsiai st ties th it the I.,i|<i.' d I iln irv at \ ii i w ■ i a iiniiieil 

for this docuineiit, at hi- ii. Ini', hut *it "it *. (IIi-l .iv ol 

Amertea, sol ii note -.i l 1 1 i » not le i n iie r< 1 at in ite in thi !• < in lies 
inadr for me in the Hrilish M'ei niii, t'.e Kos d I iliraTvof l'.iiis, and th it of 
the Acaileiay Ilf Ili'.tors at Mvlml Ihe 1 isl i. a gie ii ih |■■ollIlrv loi the 
nilonial hisinneal doeiiiiienis, hut a virs th.*.. :li in.|aeii «i of its p ijars 
makes it certain that this is wanting to the e» llerlK.n As the eiii|ieri« 
ceonsrd it on the ese ol his rinbarkiti-ai for iiermin*, and the letter 
ol Vera Crua, forwarded at the value tiiiii i- in the liljrii. of Viniiia, 
tbn would seem, alter all to be the iii'isl K' 1. iM* plare of it- ri Inal 

•“ En Ulia nao,” aavs lories, in the eery hist sentence ol his Seioinl 
Letter to the emperor, •'que de esti Nneva i.spalla de Vueslra Snia 
Macestad despar.ie d |6 de Julio d* •! alio isiq embit t Vueslra AUe/a 
mi» larxa t particular Rdacion de Us orisas hs.ta a'piilla raaon devpiet 
Sim vo ! ella vine en elU sueeiliilas” IKel Vg de LortCs, ap l.>ireD- 
xana. p 3*) “ Confa esenbto," aa)-! Bern.il Jnax, “ aegim Cl nos diio, 

I—II W 
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by his chaplam, Gomara. The importance of the document 
has doubtless been much overrated; and, should it ever come 
to light, it will probably be found to add little of interest to the 
matter contained in the letter from Vera Cruz, which has formed 
the basis of the preceding portion of our narrative. He had no 
sources of information beyond those open to the authors of the 
latter document. He was even less full and frank in his com¬ 
munications, if it be true, that he suppressed all notice of the 
discoveries of his two immediate predecessors.' 

The magistrates of the Villa Rica, in their epistle, went over 
the same ground with Cortes; concluding with an emphatic 
representation of the misconduct of Velasquez, whose venality, 
extortion, and selfish devotion to his personal interests, to the 
exclusion of those of his sovereign’s as well as of his own 
followers, they placed in a most clear and unenviable light. 
They implored the government not to sanction his interference 
with the new colony, which would be fatal to its welfare, but 
to commit the undertaking to Hernando Cortds, as the man 
most capable, by his experience and conduct, of bringing it to 
a glorious termination.* 

With this letter went also another in the name of the citizen- 
soldiers of Villa Rica, tendering their dutiful submission to the 
sovereigns, and requesting the confirmation of their proceedings, 
above all that of Cortes as their general. 

con recta relacion, mas no vimos su carta ” (Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 
53 ) (Also Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., Iib. 33, cap. i, and Gomara, 
ut supra ) Were it not for these positive testimonies, one might suppose 
that ihe Carta de Vera Cruz had suggested an tmagtnary letter of Cort6s. 
Indeed, the copy of the former document, belonging to the Spanish 
Academy of History—and perhaps the original at Vienna—bears the 
erroneous title of Prmiera Relacion de Cortes. 

‘ 1 his IS the imputation of Bernal Diaz, reported on hearsay, as he 
admits he never saw the tetter himself —Ibid , cap 54. 

• This document is of the greatest value and interest, coming as it does 
from the best instructed persons in the camp It presents an elaborate 
record of all then known of the countries they had visited, and of the 
principal movements of the army, to the time of the foundation of the 
Villa Rica. The writers conciliate our confidence by the circumspect 
tone of their narration. " Querer dar,” they say, " a Vuestra Magestad 
todas las particularidades de esta tierra y gente de ella, podria ser que en 
algo se errasc la relacion, porque muchas de ellas no se nan visto mas de 
por informaciones de los naturales de ella, y por esto no nos entrem^temos 
a dar mas de aquello que por muy cierto y verdadero Vras. Realcs Altezas 
podtfin mandar tener.’’ The account given of Velasquez, however, must 
be considered as an tx parte testimony, and, as such, admitted with great 
reserve. It was essential to their own vindication, to vindicate Cortfe. 
The letter has never been printed. The original exists, as above stated, in 
the Imperial Library at Vienna. The copy in my possession, covering 
mure than sixty pages folio, is taken from that of the Academy of History 
at Ma^id. 
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The selection of the agents for the mission was a delicate 
matter, as on the result might depend the future fortunes of 
the colony and its commander. Cortds intrusted the affair 
to two (»valicrs on whom he could rely; Francisco do Montejo, 
the ancient partisan of V'elasquer, and Alonso Hernandez de 
Puertocarrero. The latter officer was a near kinsman of the 
Count of Medellin, and it was hoped his high connections might 
secure a favourable influence at court. 

Together with the treasure, which seemed to verify the 
assertion that “ the land teemed with gold as abundantly as 
that whence Solomon drew the same precious metal for his 
temple,” several Indian manuscripts were sent. Some were of 
cotton, others of the Mexican agarf. Their unintelligible 
characters, says a chronicler, excited little interest in the 
conquerors. As evidence of intellectual culture, however, they 
formed higher objects of interest to a philosophic mind, than 
those costly fabrics which attested only the mechanical ingenuity 
of the nation.* Four Indian slaves were added as specimens of 
the natives. They had been rescued from the cages in which 
they were confined for sacrifice. One of the best vessels of the 
fleet was selected for the voyage, manned by fifteen seamen, 
and placed under the direction of the pilot Alaminos. He was 
directed to hold his course through the Kahania channel, north 
of Cuba, or Femandina, as it was then called, and on no account 
to touch at that island, or any other in the Indian ocean. With 
these instructions, the good ship took its departure on the 
36 th of July, freighted with the treasures and the good wishes 
of the community of the Villa Rica de Vera Cruz. 

After a quick run the emissaries made the island of Cuba, 
and, in direct disregard of orders, anchored before Marien 
on the northern side of the island. Tins was done to accom¬ 
modate Montejo, who wished to visit a plantation owned by 
him in the neighbourhood. While off the port, a sailor got 
on shore, and, crossing the island to .St. jaco, the capital, 
spread everywhere tidings of the expedition, until they reached 
the ears of Velasquez. It was the first intelligence which had 
been received of the armament since its departure; and, as 
the governor listened to the recital, it would not lie easy to 
paint the mingled emotions of curiosity, astonishment, and 
wrath, which agitated his bosom. In the first sally of passion, 

• Peter Martvr, pre-eminent alKive hu contemporaries for the enlifthtened 
views he took of the new discoseries, devotes half a chapter to the Indian 
manuscripts. In which he rec/jcnised the evidence ol a civiUsalioo aualuzous 
to the Egyptian.—De Orbe Kovo, dec 4, cap 8. 
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he poured a storm of invective on the heads of his secretary 
and treasurer, the friends of Cort6s, who had recommended 
him as the leader of the expedition. After somewhat relieving 
himself in this way, he despatched two fast-sailing vessels to 
Marien with orders to seize the rebel ship, and, in case of her 
departure, to follow and overtake her. 

But before the ships could reach that port, the bird had flown, 
and was far on her way across the broad Atlantic. Stung with 
mortification at this fresh disappointment, Velasquez wrote 
letters of indignant complaint to the government at home, and 
to the fathers of St. Jerome, in Hispaniola, demanding redress. 
He obtained little satisfaction from the last. He resolved 
however, to take it into his own hands, and set about making 
formidable preparations for another squadron, which should 
be more than a match for that under his rebellious officer. 
He was indefatigable in his exertions, visiting every part of 
the island, and straining all his resources to effect his purpose. 
The preparations were on a scale that necessarily consumed 
many months. 

Meanwhile the little vessel was speeding her prosperous way 
across the waters; and, after touching at one of the Azores, 
came safely into the harbour of St. Lucar, in the month of 
October. However long it may appear in the more perfect 
nautical science of our day, it was reckoned a fair voyage 
for that. Of what befell the commissioners on their arrival, 
their reception at court, and the sensation caused by their 
intelligence, I defer the account to a future chapter.* 

Shortly after the departure of the commissioners, an affair 
occurred of a most unpleasant nature. A number of persons, 
with the priest Juan Diaz at their head, ill-affected, from 
some cause or other, towards the administration of Q>rt6s, 
or not relishing the hazardous expedition before them, laid a 
plan to seize one of the vessels, make the best of their way to 
Cuba, and report to the governor the fate of the armament. 
It was conducted with so much secrecy, that the party had 
got their provisions, water, and everything necessary for the 
voyage, on board, without detection; when the conspiracy was 
betrayed on the very night they were to sail by one of their 

' Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conqtiista, cap 54*57.—Gomara, Crdnica, 
cap. 40.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec. a, bb. 5, cap. 14.—Carta dc Vera 
Cruz, MS. Martyr’s copious information was <±iedy derived from his con¬ 
versations with Alaminos and the two envoys, on their arrival at court.— 
Dc Orbe Novo, dec. 4, cap. 6, et alibi; also Idem, Opus Bpistolaruin 
(Amstelodami, 1670), ep. 650. 
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own n^ber, who repented the part he had taken in it. The 
gener^ caused the persons implicated to be instantly appre¬ 
hended. An examination was instituted. Tlie guilt of the 
partJM was placed bevond a doubt. Sentence of death was 
passed on two of the ringleaders; another, the pilot, was con¬ 
demned to lose his feet, and se\’eml others to be whipped, 
■^e priest, probably the most guilty of the whole, claiming 
the usual benefit of clergy, was permitteii to escape. One of 
those condemned to the gallows was namivl ICscudero, the very 
alguacil who, the reader may remember, so ste.altliily appre- 
hended Cortes before the sanctuary in Cuba. The general on 
signing the death-warrants was heard to exclaim, ‘‘Would that 
I had never learned to write!” It was not the first time, it 
was remarked, that tlie exclamation had Iwen uttered in similar 
circumstances. 

^ The arrangements lieing now fully settled at the Villa Kica, 
Cortes sent forward Alvarado, with a large part of the army 
to Cempoalla, where he soon after joined them with the 
remainder. The late affair of tlie conspiracy seems to have 
made a deep impression on his mind. It showed him that 
there were timid spirits in the camp on whom he could not rely, 
and who, he feared, might sprc.id the seeds of disaffection 
among their companions. Even the more resolute, on any 
occasion of disgust or disappointment hereafter, miglit falter 
in purpose, and, getting possession of the vessels, abandon the 
enterprise. This w<as already too vast, and the odds were too 
formidable, to authorise expectation of success with diminution 
of numbers. Experience showed that this was always to be 
apprehended, while means of escape were at hand. The best 
chance for success was to cut off these mi-ans. He came to the 
daring resolution to destroy tlie fleet, without the knowiciigc 
of his army. 

When arrived at Cempoalla, he communicated his design to 
a few of his devoted adlicrents, who entered warmly into his 
views, llirough them he readily persuaded the pilots, by 
means of those golden arguments wliich weigh more than any 
other with ordinary minds, to make such a report of tlie 
condition of the fleet as suited his purjiose. The ships, tlicy 
said, were grievously racked by the heavy gales they had 
encountered, and, what was worse, the worms had eaten into 
their sides and bottoms until most of them were not sea-worthy, 
and some indeed, could scarcely now be kept afloat. 

Cort& received the communication with surprise; “for he 
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could well dissemble,” observes Las Casas, with his usual 
friendly comment, “ when it suited his interests.” “ If it be 
so,” he exclaimed, “ we must make the best of it 1 Heaven’s 
will be done 1 ” He then ordered five of the worst-conditioned 
to be dismantled, their cordage, sails, iron, and whatever was 
moveable, to be brought on shore, and the ships to be sunk. 
A survey was made of the others, and, on a similar report, four 
more were condemned in the same manner. Only one small 
vessel remained! 

When the intelligence reached the troops in Cempoalla, it 
caused the deepest consternation. They saw themselves cut 
off by a single blow from friends, family, country 1 The stoutest 
h ;.irts quailed before the prospect of being thus abandoned on 
.r hostile shore, a handful of men arrayed against a formidable 
empire. When the news arrived of the destruction of the five 
vessels first condemned, they had .acquiesced in it, as a necessary 
measure, knowing the mischievous activity of the insects in 
these tropical se.is. But, when this was followed by the loss 
of the remaining four, suspicions of the truth flashed on their 
minds. They felt they were betrayed. Murmurs, at first 
deep, swelled louder and louder, menacing open mutiny, 
“ Their general,” they said, “ had led them hke cattle to be 
butchered in the shambles! ” Tlic affair wore a most alarming 
aspect. In no situation was Cortes e\er exposed to greater 
danger from his soldiers. 

His presence of mind did not desert him at this crisis. He 
c.dled his men together, and employing the tones of persuasion 
rather than authority, assured them that a survey of the ships 
showed they were not fit for service. If he had ordered them 
to be destroyed, they should consider, also, that his was the 
greatest sacrifice, for they were his property,—all, indeed, he 
possessed in the world. The troops on the other hand, would 
derive one great advantage from it, by the addition of a hundred 
able-bodied recruits, before reipiired to man the vessels. But, 
even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of little 
service in their present expedition; since tlrey would not need 
it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the interior 
to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn their 
thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating chances 
and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. They had 
set their hands to the work; to look back, as they advanced, 
would be their ruin. They had only to resume their former 
confidence in themselves and their general, and success was 
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oerttin. “ As for me," he concjuded, “ 1 have chosen my part. 
1 wiU remain here, nhile there is one to heir me company. If 
there be any so cra\en. as to shrink from stiariiig the dangers 
of our glormus enterprise, let them go home, in God's name. 
There is still one vessel lelt. Let thm take that and return 
to Cuba. They can tell there how thev deserted tlicir com¬ 
mander and their cnmr.idrs, and patiently wait till we return 
loaded with the spoils of the Artccs." 

The politic orator had touched the right chord m the bosoms 
of the soldiers. As he spoke, their resentment gradually dicil 
away. Hie faded visions of future richea anil glorv, lekindkal 
by his eloquence, ng.im floated liefure their imBgin.itiona. The 
first shock o\er, the\ felt .i<>h.imeil of tlieir tcm|Nir.irv distrust. 
The enthusiasm for their le ider re\ i\ ed. for they felt tlut iiiiiler 
his huiner only tliey could hope for \ ii ton*; and tliey trstilied 
the revulsion of tlieir ferliii,;- by ni.iking the air ring with tlieir 
shouts, “ To Nfexicol to Mexico! " 

The destruction of hix fleet In {'ort#s is, jierhajis, the mint 
remarkable passage in the life of tlos reinark.ililr man. liistnrv, 
indeed, affnnls ex.iiiiples of a siin l.ir ex|H-dirnt in emergencirs 
somewhat similar; Imt none where the ili.inces of xurcess were 
so precarious, and d'-fe.it would U >-11 ilis.isiioiix ' Had lie failed, 
it might well seem .111 .icl of m.idness Vet it was the fniit of 
delihcMte calcukitvin lie had set fortune, f.ime, life itself, 
all upon the cast, and must almle the issue Hiere w.is no 
alternative m his min.l hut to sun red nr (lerish Tlie measure 
he adopted greatly imnM-rd the r Inner of surress liut to 
carry it into execution, in the fare of .in mcensril and des|ieratr 
solfliery, was an act of resolution that has lew pir.dlels m 
histori * 

' Perhaps the most rnnarkil>le ■•( tli' e ri iiii;f|'. i. that of Jiili in, «< o 
In hn Hill'irtiinlie A.ssrnn iiis isi. n, li'irnt ll>e fleet oliirh hail ratlin] 
him up the rums Ihe st'r\ is Inhl bt (■ihli"n ul," sliows verjr sails- 
f irtiinls I'lat Ihe fliet nnnhl have |ir<ne<) a l.l■l•lrallre ralhtr than a helfi 
to the rmreror in hi. Iiirl'or pr-ii-ie hee lli.lurv iil the Ilrcliiie and 
Fall Is»l la p 177), ol Mil ■i.in's eiii Mini eili-i HI 

'Hr .irroiint gisen in Ihe text t-i Ihe destrnriion nf Ihe flni| |« not 
that nl lleinal Hias, »ho 'tales it to have been an'iiii|i|i le>|, not oiilv 
with the knowleilite, h'll entire arprobalion of the arinv, IhoiiRh it Ihe 
suiteislion ol Cnrih (Hist de la Oinqiiisla, rap sS) Tint sersmo Is 
■anrti •lied bv Dr Rnheiitnn lllisInrT nl Ao>rira. sol 11 pn xsi tsti 
One .h'oild l-e sere slow In depart from the 1,-ir-i t rer'ira of the -Id 
inldier rsperi-illv when e, -ilirn.ed hy the demiinnitiiie lodi-nient ol the 
histiFTiin ol Aiiienra H I torlts expos Iv derl r s In his hior lo the 
emperor, Ihxt hr ordered ihe sestel. to l,e tiiiik. »■<' oil the knnwledce ol 
his men, from the apprehension, that, il the means ol escape weie •ifirn. 
Ihe timid and di-aifleeted miRhl, at muie future nine, avail theii,se|vaa ol 
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Fray Bartolomi de lad Casas, bishop oi Chiapa, whose* HUtory of 
the Indies forms an important authority for the preceding pages, 
was one of the most remarkable men of the sixteenth centm^. He 
was bom at Seville in 1474. His father accompanied Columbns, as 
a common soldier, in his first voyage to the New World; and he 
acquired wealth enough by his vocation to place his son at the Uni¬ 
versity of Salamanca. During his residence there, he was attended 
by an Indian page, whom his father had brought with him from 
Hispaniola. Thus the uncompromising advocate for freedom began 
his career as the owner of a slave himself. But he did not long 
remain so, for his slave was one of those subsequently liberated by 
the generous commands of Isabella. 

In 1498, he completed his studies in law and divinity, took his 
degree of licentiate, and, in 1502, accompanied Oviedo, in the most 
brilliant armada which had been equipped for the Western World. 
Eight years alter, he was admitted to priest’s orders in St. Domingo, 
an event somewhat memorable, since he was the first person conse¬ 
crated in that holy office in the colonies. On the occupation of Cuba 
by the Spaniards, l-as Casas passed over to that island, where be 
obtained a curacy in a small settlement. He soon, however, made 
himself known to the governor, Velasquez, by the fidelity with which 
he discharged his duties, and especially by the influence which his 
mild and benevolent teaching obtained for him over the Indians. 
Through his intimacy with the governor. Las Casas had the means of 
ameliorating the condition of the conquered race, and from this time 
he may be said to have consecrated all his energies to this one great 
object. At this period, the scheme of repartimientos, introduced 
soon after the discoveries of Columbus, was in full operation, and the 
aboriginal population of the islands was rapidly melting away under 


them. (Rel. Seg. de Cortfe, ap. Lorenzana, p 41.) The cavaliers Montejo 
y Puertocarrero, on their visit to Spain, stated, in their depositions, that 
the general destroyed the fleet on information received from the pilots. 
(Declaraciones, MSS ) Narvaez, in his accusation of Cortes, and Las 
Casas, speak of the act in terms of unqualified reprobation, charging him, 
moreover, with bribing the pilots to bore holes in the bottoms of the 
ships, in order to disable them. (Demands de Narvaez, MS.—Hist, de 
las Indias, MS., lib. 3. cap. 122.) The same account of the transaction, 
though with a very different commentary as to its merits, is repeated by 
Oviedo (Hitt, do las Ind., MS., lib 33, cap. a), Gomara (Crdnica, cap. 
42), and Peter Martyr (De Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap. i), all of whom had 
access to the best sources of information. 

The aSair, so remarkable as the act of one individual, l^omes absolutely 
Incredible, when considered as the result of so many independent wills. 
It is not improbable, that Bernal Diaz, from bis known devotion to the 
cause, may have been one of the few to whom Cortis confided his purpose. 
The veteran, in writing his narrative, many years after, may have mistaken 
a part for the whole, and in his zeal to secure to the army a full share 
of the glory of the expedition, too exclusively appropriated by the general 
(a great object, as he tells us, of his history), may have distributed among 
his comrades the credit of an exploit, which, in this instance, at least, 
properly belonged to their commander.—Whatever be the cause of the 
discrepancy, his solitary testimony can hardly bo sustained against the 
weight of contemporary evidence from such competent sources. 
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• oppnssioq, whidi haa bean Mldon panllded ia Um 

aimate of taanldnd. La* Casa*. oatra«^ at the daily axhibitkm of 
crune and misery, returned to Spain, to obtain aome redreas from 
government. Ferdinaqd died soon after hi* arrival. Charles was 
absOTt, but Urn reins Vere hold by Cardinal Ximenea, who lUtaned 
to the (»mplaiots of the benevolent miationary, and, with hi* char- 
Mtoistic vigour, instituted a commission of three liieronomite friars, 
with full authority, as already noticed in the text, to reform abuse*. 
Las Casas was honoured, for his exertimis, with the titis of " Pro¬ 
tector General of the Indians.** 

The new commissioners behaved with great discretion. But their 
office was one of consummate difficulty, as it required time to intro¬ 
duce important changes in established institutions. The ardent 
and impetuous temper of Las Casas, disdaining every consideration 
of prudence, overleaped all these obstacles, and cbafetl under what 
he considered the lukewarm and temporising policy of the commis¬ 
sioners. As he was at no pains to conceal Ins disgust, the parties 
soon came to a misunderstanding with each other; and Las Casas 
again returned to the mother country, to stimulate the government, 
if possible, to more eflectual measures for the protection of the 
natives. 

He found the country under the administration of the Flemings, 
who discovered from the hrst a wholesome abhorrence of the abuses 
practised in the colonies, and who in short, seemed inclined to 
tolerate no peculation or extortion but their own. 1 hey acquiesced, 
without much difficulty, in the recommendations of I.as Casas, who 
proposed to relieve the natives by sending out Castilian labourers, 
and by importing negro slaves into the island*. This last proposi¬ 
tion has brought heavy obloquy on the bead of its author, who has 
been freely accused of having thus introduced negro slavery into 
the New World. Others, with equal groundlessness, have attempted 
to vindicate his memory from the reproach of having recommended 
the measure at all. Unfortunately for the latter assertion. Las 
Casas, in bis History of ttu Indies, confesses, with deep regret and 
humiliation, his advice on this occasion, founded on the most 
erroneous views, as he frankly states; since, to use his own words, 
" the same law applies equally to the negro as to the Indian." Hut 
so far from having introduced slavery by this measure into the 
islands, the importation of blacks there dates from the beginning of 
the century. It was recommenderl by some of the wisest and most 
benevolent persons in the colony, as the means of diminishing the 
amount of human suSermg; since the African was more 6tt^ by 
his constitution to endure the climate and the severe toil imposed 
on the slave, than the feeble and efTcmmate islander. It was a 
suggestion of humanity, however mistaken, and, considering the 
circumstances under which it occurred, and the age, it may well be 
forgiven in Las Casas, especially taking into view that, as he became 
more enlightened himself, he was so ready to testify hia regret at 
having umulvisedly countenanced the measure. 

The experiment recommended by Las Casas was made; but, 
through the apathy of Fonseca, president of the Indian Council, not 
heartily, — and it failed. The good missionary now proposed 
I—*H 397 
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another, and much bolder scheme. He requested that a large tract 
of country in Tierra Firme, in the neighbourhood of the famous 
pearl fisheries, might be ceded to him for the purpose of planting a 
colony there, and of converting the natives to Christianity. He 
required that none of the authorities of the islands, and no military 
force, especially, should be allowed to interfere with his movements. 
He pledged himself by peaceful means alone to accomplish all that 
had been done by violence in other quarters. He asked only that 
a certain number of labourers should attend him, invited by a 
bounty from government, and that he might further be accompanied 
by fifty Dominicans, who were to be distinguished like himself by a 
peculiar dress, that should lead the natives to suppose them a 
different race of men from the Spaniards. This proposition was 
denounced as chimerical and fantastic by some, whose own oppor¬ 
tunities of observation entitled their judgment to respect. These 
men declared the Indian, from his nature, incapable of civilisation. 
The question was one of such moment, that Charles the Fifth 
ordered the discussion to be conducted before him. The opponent 
of T^as Casas was first heard, when the good missionary, in answer, 
warmed by the noble cause he was to maintain, and nothing daunted 
by the august presence in which he stood, delivered himself with a 
fervent eloquence that went directly to the hearts of his auditors. 
■' The Christian religion,’’ he concluded. " is equal in its operation, 
and is accommodated to every nation on the globe. It robs no one 
of his freedom, violates none of his inherent rights, on the ground 
that he is a slave by nature, as pretended; and it well becomes your 
Majesty to banish so monstrous an oppression from your kingdoms 
in the beginning of your reign, that the Almighty may make it long 
and glorious.” 

In the end Las Casas prevailed. He was furnished with the men 
and means for establishing his colony; and, in 1520, embarked for 
America. But the result was a lamentable failure. The country 
assigned to him lay in the neighbourhood of a Spanish settlement, 
which had already committed some acts of violence on the natives. 
To quell the latter, now thrown into commotion, an armed force was 
sent by the young ” Admiral ” from Hispaniola. The very people, 
among whom Las Casas was to appear as the messenger of peace, 
were tlius involved in deadly strife with his countrymen. The enemy 
had been before him m his own harvest. While waiting for the close 
of these turbulent scenes, the labourers, whom he had taken out with 
him, dispersed, in despair of effecting their object. And after an 
attempt to pursue, with his faithful Dominican brethren, the work 
of colonisation further, other untoward circumstances compelled 
them to abandon the project altogether. Its unfortunate author, 
overwhelmed with chagrin, took refuge in the Dominican monastery 
in the island of Hispaniola.—The failure of the enterprise should, no 
doubt, be partly ascribed to circumstances beyond the control of its 
projector. Yet it is impossible not to recognise, in the whole scheme 
and in the conduct of it, the hand of one much more familiar with 
books than men, who, in the seclusion of the cloister, had meditated 
and matured his benevolent plans, without fully estimating the 
obstacles that lay in their way. and who counted too confidently on 
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meeting the same generous enthusissm in othrm which glowed in his 
own Ixwom. 

He found in his disgrace the greatest consolation and sympathy 
from the brethren of St. Dominic, who stood forth as the avowed 
champions of the Indians on all occasions, and showed themsslvee 
as devoted to the cause of freedom in the New World, as they had 
been hostile to it in the Old. Las Casas soon became a memlier ol 
their order, and. in his monastic retirement, applied himself for 
many years to the performance of Ins spiritual duties, and the com¬ 
position of various works, all directed, more or less, to vindicate the 
rights of the Indians. Here. too. he commenced his great work, the 
Historta General de las lnd%as. which he pursne<l. at intervals ol 
leisure, from 1517 hll a few cc.irs before his death. His time, how¬ 
ever, was not wholly absorbed by these l.ibtnirs. an<I he found means 
to engage in several laliorious misMons. He preached the gospel 
among the natives of Nicaragua and Guatemala, and succeeded in 
converting and reducing to oliedience some wild trilies in the latter 
province, who bad itefied the arms of his countryiiien. In all these 

f hous labours, he was sustained bv Ins Dominican brethren. At 
ength. in i Sf). he crossed the waters ag.iin, to seek further assistance 
and recruits among the members of Ins order. 

A great change had taken pl.ice in the Ixiard that now presided 
over the colonial department 1 he cohl and n.arrow minded 1-onset a, 
who during his long administration had. it may lie truly sanl, shown 
him.sell the enemy of every great name anil gixxl measure toiineited 
with the Indians, had died His place, as presidnit of the Indian 
Council, was filled by Loaysa. Charles’s confessor. Tins functionary, 
general of the Dominicans, gave ready audience to I^ fasas, and 
showed a good will to Ins proposed plans ol reform. Charlrs. too. 
now grown older, seemetl to feel more deeply the responsibility of 
his station, and the necessity ol redressing the wrongs, loo long 
tolerated, ol Ins American siihietls. The stale ol the colonies 
became a common topic ol discussion, not < nly in the council but in 
the court, and the representations ol Las Casas niaile an impression 
that manifested itself m the change of sentiment more clearly every 
day. He promoted this by the pnbliralion of some ol ins writings 
at this time, and especially ol his llntlnma It'rlai tun, nr thnrt Arcnunl 
0/ Ihr Drsirueixan ol the Incites in which he sets l>efore the reader the 
manifold atrocities committed by his countrymen in diflerent parts 
of the New World in the prosecution of tlicir conquests. It is a tale 
of woe. Every line of the work may be said to lie written in bloo<l 
However gcKHi the motives ol its author, we may regret that the Ixiok 
was ever written. He would have been certainly right not to spare 
his countrymen; to exhibit their misdeeds in their true colours, and 
bv this appalling picture—for such it would have been - to have 
recalled the nation and those who governed it. to a proper sense ol 
the iniquitous career it was pursuing on the other side of the water. 
But. to produce a more striking effect, he ha.s lent a willing ear to 
every tale of violence and rapine, and magnified the amount to a 
degree which borders on the ridiculous. The wild extravagance of 
his numerical estimates is ol iLseU suiriciont to shake confidence in 
the accuracy of his statements generally. Yet the naked Uuth was 
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too startling in itself to demand tfie aid of exaggeration. The book 
found great favour with foreigners; was rapidly translated into 
various languages, and ornamented with characteristic designs, 
which seem^ to put into action all the recorded atrocities of the 
text. It excited somewhat different feelings in his own countrymen, 
particularly the people of the colonies, who considered themselves 
the subjects of a gross, however undesigned, misrepresentation; and 
in his future intercourse with them it contributed, no doubt, to 
diminish his influence and consequent usefulness, by the spirit of 
alienation, and even resentment, which it engendered. 

Las Casas’ honest intentions, his enlightened views and long ex¬ 
perience, gained him deserved credit at home. This was visible in 
the important regulations made at this time for the better govern¬ 
ment of the colonies, and particularly m respect of the aborigines. 
A code of Laws, Las Nurvas Leyes, was passed, having for their 
avowed object the enfranchisement of this unfortunate race; and. 
in the wisdom and humanity of its provisions, it is easy to recognise 
the hand of the Protector of the Indians. The history of Spanish 
colonial legislation is the history of the impotent struggles of the 
government in behalf of the natives, against the avarice and cruelty 
of its subjects. It proves that an empire powerful at home—and 
Spain then was so—may be so widely extended, that its authority 
shall scarcely be felt in its extremities. 

The government testified their sense of the signal services of Las 
Casas, by promoting him to the bishopric of Cuzco, one of the richest 
sees in the colonies. But the disinterested soul of the missionary 
did not covet riches or preferment. He rejected the proffered 
dignity without hesitation. Yet he could not refuse the bishopric 
of Chiapa, a country which, from the poverty and ignorance of its 
inhabitants, offered a good field for his spiritual labours. In 1544, 
though at the advanced age of seventy, he took upon himself these 
new duties, and embarked, for the fifth and last time, for the shores 
of America. His fame had preceded him. The colonists looked on 
his coming with apprehension, regarding him as the real author of 
the new code, which struck at their ancient immunities, and which 
he would be likely to enforce to the letter. Everywhere he was 
received with coldness. In some places his person was menaced 
with violence. But the venerable presence of the prelate, his 
earnest expostulations, which flowed so obviously from conviction, 
and his generous self-devotion, so regardless of personal considera¬ 
tions, preserved him from this outrage. Yet he showed no disposi¬ 
tion to conciliate his opponents by what he deemed an unworthy 
concession; and he even stretched the arm of authority so far as to 
refuse the sacraments to any who still held an Indian in bondage. 
This high-handed measure not only outraged the planters, but 
incurred the disapprobation of his own brethren in the Church. 
Three years were spent in disagreeable altercation without coming to 
any decision. The Spaniards, to borrow their accustomed phrase¬ 
ology on these occasions. " obeying the law, but not fulfilling it,” 
applied to the Court for further instructions; and the bishop, no 
longer supported by his own brethren, thwarted by the colonial 
magistrates, and outraged by the people, relinquished a post where 
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his presence conld be no further hseful, nnd returned to spend the 
rematnder of his da3rs in tranquillity at home. 

^ Yet, though withdrawn to his Dominican convent, he did not pass 
his hours in slothful seclusion. He again appeared at the champion 
of Indian freedom in the famous controversy with Sepulveila, one of 
the most acute scholars of the time, and far surpassing Las Casas in 
elegance and corrwtness of composition. But tne Bishop of Chispa 
was to superior in argument, at least in this discussion, where he 
had right and re^on on his side. In his '' Thirty Propositions," as 
they are c^led, in which he sums up the several points of his case, 
he maintains, that the circumstances of lohdeUty in religion cannot 
deprive a nation of its politic,!! rights; that the Holy See, in its 
grant of the New World to the Catholic sovereigns, ilesignetl only to 
confer the nght of converting its inhabitants to Christianity, and of 
thus winning a peaceful authority over them; and that no authority 
could be valid winch rested on other foundations T Ins wits 
striking at the root of the colonial empire, as assumed by Cn-stile. 
But the disinteresteil views of Las Casas, the resjiect entertained 
for his principles, and the general conviction, it may be, of the force 
of his arguments, prevented the Court from taking umbr.!ge at 
their import, or from pressing them to their legitimate conclusion. 
While the writings of his adversary were interdicted from publica¬ 
tion, he had the satisfaction to see his own printeil and circulated 
in every quarter. 

From this period his time was distribute*! among his religious 
duties, his studies, and the composition of liui works, esjiecially hui 
history. His constitution, naturally excellent, had been strengthened 
by a life of temperance and toil; and he ret,!incd his f,!cultic.s unim¬ 
paired to the last. lie dieil after a short illness, July, 15^/). at the 
great age of ninety-two, in his monastery of Atoclia. at Madrid. 

The character of Casas may be inferretl from his career. He 
was one of those, to whose giftetl minds arc reve.sle*! those glorious 
moral truths which, like the lights of he.avcn, are fixed and the same 
for ever; but which, though now familiar, were linlden from all but 
a few penetrating intellects by the general darkness of the time in 
which he lived. He was a reformer, and hiul the virtues and errors 
of a reformer. He was inspired by one great anil glorious idea. 
This was the key to all his thoughts, all that he said and wrote, to 
every act of his long life. It was this which urged him to lift the 
voice of rebuke in the presence of princes, to brave the menaces of 
an infunated populace, to cross seas, to traverse mountains and 
deserts, to incur the alienation of friends, the hostility of enemies, 
to endure obloquy, insult, and persecution. It was this, Uxi, which 
made him reckless of obstacles, led him to count too confidently on 
the co-opeiation of others, animated his discussion, sharpenol his 
invective, too often steeped his pen in the gall of personal vitupera¬ 
tion, led him into gross exaggerabon and over-colouring m his state¬ 
ments. and a blind credulity of evil that rendered him unsafe as a 
counsellor, and unsuccessful in the practical concerns of life. Hii 
motives were pure and elevated. But his manner of enforcing them 
was not always so commendable. T his may be gathcrerl not only 
from the testimony of the colonists generally, who, as parties 
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interarted, may be supposed to have been pr^udiced; bat firom that 
at the members of his own profession, persons high in office, and of 
integrity beyomi suspicioo, not to add that of nussionanes engaged 
in the same good work with himself. These, in their letters and 
reported conversations, cliarged the Bishop of Chiapa with an 
arrogant, unchantable temper, which deluded his (ndgment, and 
ventM Itself m unwarrantaiile cnniination against such as resisted 
his projects or differeil from him in opinion. Las Casas, in short, 
was a man. But, if he had the errors of humanity, he had virtues 
that rarely lielong to it. The best commentary on his character is 
the estimation which he obtained in the court of his sovereign A 
liberal pension was settled on him after his last return from Amenca, 
which he chieHy exjiended on charitable objects. No measure of 
importance, relating to the Indians, was taken without his advice. 
He bved to sec the fruits of his efforts in the positive amelioration of 
their condition, and in the popular admission of those great truths 
whidi It had been the object of his life to unfold. And who shall say 
how much of the successful efiorts and arguments since made in 
hehalf of persecuted humanity may lie tra^ to the example and 
the writings of this illustnoiis jihilanthropist f 
Ills comjxisitKms were numerous, most of them of no great length. 
Some were printeil in his time, others have since appeared, especially 
in the Kreiii-h translation of IJorente Ills great work, which occu¬ 
pied him at intervals for more than thirty ye,irs, the //Minna CnwroJ 
Je lot Induu, still remains in m.iniisi rijit It is in three volumes, 
divided into as many p.irts, and embraces the colonial history from 
tlie discovery of the country by Columbus to the year ifso The 
style of the work, like th.it ol all his writings, is awkward, disjointed, 
and excessively diifuse, alxiiinding in rrjietitions, irrelevant digres¬ 
sions, and peil.intic cihitions But it is spnnklcd over with pass.iges 
of a different kind, and, when he is roused by the desire to exiiiint 
some gross wrong to the natives, his simple language kindles into 
eloijiience, and he expounds those gre,it and immutable princijiles 
of n.itur,il justice whiih, in bis own il.iy, were so little understood. 
Ills defect as a histonan is, that he wrote hiitory, like ever\thing 
else, under the influence of one doiiiiiiant idea He is always 
ple.uling the cause of the perseriitisl n.itive This gives a colour¬ 
ing to events which (Kissed under his own eyes, and filled him with a 
too e,i8y rniifidence in those which he gathereil from the lejmits of 
others Much of the preceding [lortioii of our narrative which 
relates to affairs in ('iilia must have come under his pcrson.il oliserva- 
tion. But he seems inra|iable of shaking off Ins e.irly tieferenie to 
Velasquez, who, as we have noticeil, treated him, while a [loor 
curate in the island, with (>ccuh.ar coiihdence For CortAi, on the 
other liand, he appears to have felt a profound contempt He 
witnesMii the coiiiiiiencrtiiriit of his career, when he was standing, 
cap in iMiid, as it were, at the (iroud governor's dour, thankful even 
for a smile of recognition. Las Casas lemenibcred all this, and, 
when he saw the Conqueror of Mexico rise into a glory ami renown 
that threw his former pation into the sh,ule,—and most un(,iirly, as 
loia Caa.u deemed, at the expense ol that patron,—the good bishop 
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following Ferdinand’s death, the regency, in the absence of 
Charles, was held by Cardinal Ximenes, a man whose intrepidity, 
extraordinary talents, and capacity for great enterprises, were 
accompanied by a haughty spirit, which made him too indifferent 
as to the means of their execution. His administration, there¬ 
fore, notwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, was, 
from his total disregard of forms, unfavourable to constitutional 
liberty; for respect for forms is an essential element of freedom. 
With all his faults, however, Ximenes was a Spaniard; and the 
object he had at heart was the good of his country. 

It was otherwise on the arrival of Charles, who, after a 
long absence, came as a foreigner into the land of his fathers. 
(November, 1517.) His manners, sympathies, even his language, 
were foreign, for he spoke the Castilian with difficulty. He knew 
little of his native country, of the character of the people or their 
institutions. He seemed to care still less for them; while his 
natural reserve precluded that freedom of communication which 
might have counteracted, to some extent at least, the errors of 
education. In everything, in short, he was a foreigner; and 
resigned himself to the direction of his Flemish counsellors 
with a docility that gave little augury of his future greatness. 

On his entrance into Castile, the young monarch was accom¬ 
panied by a swarm of courtly sycophants, who settled, like 
locusts, on every place of profit and honour throughout the 
kingdom. A Fleming was made grand chancellor of Castile; 
another Fleming was placed in the archiepiscopal see of Toledo. 
They even ventured to profane the sanctity of the cort6s by 
intruding themselves on its deliberations. Yet that body did 
not tamely submit to these usurpations, hut gave vent to its 
indignation in tones becoming the representatives of a free 
people. 

The deportment of Charles, so different from that to which 
the Spaniards had been accustomed under the benign adminis¬ 
tration of Ferdinand and Isabella, closed all hearts against him; 
and, as his character came to be understood, instead of the 
spontaneous outpourings of loyalty, which usually greet the 
accession of a new and youthful sovereign, he was everywhere 
encountered by opposition and disgust. In Castile, and after¬ 
wards in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, the commons hesitated 
to confer on him the title of King during the lifetime of his 
mother; and, though they eventually yielded this point, and 
associated his name with hers in the sovereignty, yet they re¬ 
luctantly granted the supplies he demanded, and, when they 
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did so, watched over their appropriation with a vigilance which 
left little to gratify the cupidity of the Flemings. The language 
of the legislature on these oopuions, though teni|ieri»te and 
respectful, breathes a spirit of resolute in<)c[>endenre not to be 
found, probably, on the parhamentars’ records of any other 
nation at that jKriod. No wonder that Charles shouid hate 
early imbibed a disgust for the.sc popuUr assemblies.— the only 
bodies whence truths so utip.ilatabie could find their wav to 
the ears of the sovereign! • Unhirtuiiatclv. they had no inlhinire 
on his conduct; till the discontent, long allowni to fester iii 
secret, broke out into tkit sad w.ir of tiie rami, w hich 
shook the st.ite to its found.itions, and eiuird in the subversion 
of its liliertics. 

The same pestilent foreign influence was felt, though much 
less sensibly, in tlie Colonial adiiiimstralion, Hus had liecn 
placed, in the preceding reign, under the iniiiirdiatc rhaige 
of the two great tribunals, the Council o( the Iiuhes, and the 
Co.'fl i/r Contratanon, or India House at Vvillc It was their 
business to further the progress <■( disiioi rv, watch over tin 
infant settlements, and adjust the dispules. whu h grew up in 
them. But the lu enres granted to private ads eiilurcrs did more 
for the cause of discovery than the patronage of the crown or 
Its officers. The long fieare, enjoyed with slight interruption 
by .‘^pain in the e.arly n.irt of tlie sixteenth century, wa.s most 
auspicious for this; and the restless cavalier, who could no longer 
win laurels on the fields of Africa niiil Kuiojie, turned wilti eager¬ 
ness to the brilliant career ofiened to him lieyond the oce.in 

It IS difficult for those of our time, .vs familiar from child¬ 
hood with the most remote pl.tces on the globe as with those in 
their own neightiourhood, to (iirturc to themseKes the (eehngs 
of the men who lived in the sixteenth cenlurv. ’nie dread 
mvsterv, which had so long hung over thegre it ileep. had indeed 
been removed. It was no longer tiesel with the same undefined 
horrors as when Colunihus lauii' lied his IxiM hark on its dark 
.and unknown waters. A new and glorious world fiad lieen 
thrown ojien. But as to the jirerise spot where that world 
lav, its extent, its history, whether it were ishand or c/intinent, 
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—of all this, they had very vague and confused conceptions. 
Many, in their ignorance, blindly adopted the erroneous con¬ 
clusion into which the great Admiral had been led by his superior 
science,—that the new countries were a part of Asia; and, as 
the mariner wandered among the Bahamas, or steered his caravel 
across the Caribbean seas, he fancied he was inhaling the rich 
odours of the spice-islands in the Indian Ocean. Thus every 
fresh discovery, interpreted by this previous delusion, served 
to confirm him in his error, or, at least, to fill his mind with new 
perplexities. 

The career thus thrown open had all the fascinations of 
11 desperate hazard, on which the adventurer staked all his 
hopes of fortune, fame, and life itself. It was not often, indeed, 
that he won the rich prize which he most coveted; but then he 
was sure to win the meed of glory, scarcely less dear to his 
chivalrous spirit; and, if he survived to return to his home, 
he had wonderful stories to recount, of perilous chances among 
the strange people he had visited, and the burning climes, whose 
rank fertility and magnificence of vegetation so far surpassed 
anything he had witnessed in his own. These reports added 
fresh fuel to imaginations already warmed by the study of those 
tales of chivalry which formed the favourite reading of the 
Spaniards at that period. Thus romance and reality acted on 
each other, and the soul of the Spaniard was exalted to that 
pitch of enthusiasm, which enabled him to encounter the terrible 
trials that lay in the path of the discoverer. Indeed, the life 
of the cavalier oi that day was romance put into action. The 
story of his adventures in the New World forms one of the most 
remarkable pages in the history of man. 

Under this chivalrous spirit of enterprise, the progress of 
discovery had extended, by the beginning of Charles the Fifth’s 
reign, from the Bay of Honduras, along the winding shores of 
Darien, and the South American continent, to the Rio de la 
Plata. The mighty barrier of the Isthmus had been climbed, 
and the Vacific descried, by Huhez de Balboa, second only to 
Columbus in this valiant band of “ ocean chivalry.” The 
Bahamas and Caribbee Islands had been explored, as well as 
the Peninsula of Florida on the northern continent. To this 
latter point Sebastian Cabot had arrived in his descent along the 
coast from Labrador, in 1497. So that before 1518, the period 
when our narrative begins, the eastern borders of both the great 
continents had been surveyed through nearly their whole extent. 
The shores of the great Mexican Gulf, however, sweeping with 
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a wide circuit far into the interior, remained still concealed, 
with the rich realms that lay beyond, from the eye of the navi¬ 
gator. The time had now come for their discovery. 

The business of colonisation had kept pace with that of dis¬ 
covery. In several of the islands, and in various parts of Terra 
Firma, and in Darien, settlements had been established, under 
the control of governors who,affected the state and authority of 
viceroys. Grants of land were assigned to the colonists, on 
which they raised the natural products of the soil, but gave still 
more attention to the sugar-cane, imported from the Canaries. 
Sugar, indeed, together with the beautiful dye-woods of the 
country and the precious metals, formed almost the only articles 
of c.\port in the infancy of the colonies, which had not yet intro¬ 
duced those other staples of the West Indian commerce, which, 
in our day, constitute its principal wealth. Yet the precious 
metals, painfully gleaned from a few scanty sources, would have 
made poor returns, but for the gratuitous labour of the Indians. 

Tlie cruel system of repartimienlos, or distribution of the 
Indians as slaves among the conquerors, had been suppressed 
by Isabella. Althougli subsequently countenanced by the 
government, it was under the most careful limitations. But it 
IS impossible to license crime by halves,—to authorise injustice 
at all, and hope to regulate the measure of it. The eloquent 
remonstrances of the Dominicans,—who devoted themselves to 
the good work of conversion in the New World with the same 
real that they showed for persecution in the Old,—but, above 
all, those of Las Casas, induced the regent Ximcncs to send out 
a commission with full powers to inquire into the alleged 
grievances, and to redress them. It had authority, moreover, 
to investigate the conduct of the civil officers, and to reform any 
abuses in their administration. Tliis extraordinary commission 
consisted of three Hieronymite friars and an eminent jurist, 
all men of learning and unblemished piety. 

They conducted the inquiry in a very dispassionate manner; 
but, after long deliberation, came to a conclusion most un¬ 
favourable to the demands of 1 -as Casas, who insisted on the 
entire freedom of the natives. 'Pus conclusion they justified on 
the grounds that the Indians would not labour without nimpul- 
sion, and that, unless they laboured, they could not Ijc brought 
into communication with the whites, nor be converted to 
Christianity. Whatever wc may think of this argument, it was 
doubtless urged with sincerity by its advocates, whose conduct 
through their whole administration places their motives above 
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suspicion. TTiey accompanied it with many careful provisions 
for the protection of the natives,—^but m vain. The simple 
people, accustomed all their days to a life of indolence and ease, 
sunk under the oppressions of their masters, and the population 
wasted away with even more frightful rapidity than did the 
aborigines in our own country, under the operation of other 
causes. It is not necessary to pursue these details further, into 
which I have been led by the desire to put the reader in posses¬ 
sion of the general policy and state of affairs in the New World, 
at the period when the present narrative begins.* 

Of the islands, Cuba was the second discovered; but no 
attempt had been made to plant a colony there during the life¬ 
time of Columbus; who, indeed, after skirting the whole extent 
of its southern coast, died in the conviction that it was part of 
the continent.* At length, in 1511, Diego, the son and successor 
of the “ Admiral,” who still maintained the seat of government 
in Hispaniola, finding the mines much exhausted there, pro¬ 
posed to occupy the neighbouring island of Cuba, or Fernandina, 
as it was called, in compliment to the Spanish monarch.* He 
prepared a small force for the conquest, which he placed under 
the command of Don Diego Velasquez; a man described by a 
contemporary, as “ possessed of considerable experience in 
military affairs, having served seventeen years in the European 
wars; as honest, illustrious by his lineage and reputation, 
covetous of glory, and somewhat more covetous of wealth.” 
The portrait was sketched by no unfriendly hand. 

Velasquez, or rather his lieutenant Narvaez, who took the 
office on himself of scouring the country, met with no serious 
opposition from the inhabitants, who were of the same family 
with the effeminate natives of Hispaniola. The conquest, 
through the merciful interposition of Las Casas, “ the protector 
of the Indians,” who accompanied the army in its march, was 
effected without much bloodshed. One chief, indeed, named 
Hatuey, having fled originally from St. Domingo to escape the 

* 1 will take the liberty to refer the reader, who is desirous of being 

more mmutelv acquainted with the Spanish colonial administration and the 
state of discovery previous to Charles V., to the History of the of 

Ferdinand and Isabella (Part a, ch. 9. 36), where the subject is treated ih 
ixtenso. 

* See the curious document attesting this, and drawn up bv order of 
Columbus, ap. Navarrete, Coleccion de los Viages y de Descubrimientos 
(Madrid tSasJ, tom. il. Col. Dipl., No. 76. 

*The island was originally called, by Columbus, Juana, in honour of 
prince John, heir to the Castilian crown. After his death it received the 
name of Fernandina, at the king's desire. The Indian name has survived 
both —Herrera. Hist. General, desenp, cap. 6. 
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oppression of its invaders, made a desperate resistance, for 
which he was condemned by Velasquez to be burned alive. It 
was he who made that memorable reply, more eloquent than a 
volume of invective. When urged at the stake to embrace 
Christianity, that his soul might find admission into heaven, he 
inquired if the white men would go there. On being answered 
in the affirmative, he exclaimed, “ Then I will not be a Christian; 
for I would not go again to a place where I must find men so 
cruel 1 ” ‘ 

After the conquest, Velasquez, now appointed governor, 
diligently occupied himself with measures for promoting the 
prosperity of the island. He formed a number of settlements, 
bearing the same names with the modern towns, and made St. 
Tago, on the south-east corner, the seat of government.* He 
invited settlers by liberal grants of land and slaves. He 
encouraged them to cultivate the soil, and gave particular atten¬ 
tion to the sugar-cane, so profitable an article of commerce in 
later times. He was, above all, intent on working the gold 
mines, which promised better returns than those in Hispaniola. 
The affairs of his government did not prevent him, meanwhile, 
from casting many a wistful glance at the discoveries going 
iforward on the continent, and he longed for an opportunity to 
embark in these golden adventures himself. Fortune gave him 
the occasion he desired. 

An hidalgo of Cuba, named Hernandez de Cordova, sailed with 
three vessels on an expedition to one of the neighbouring 
Bahama Islands, in quest of Indian slaves. (February 8,1517.) 
He encountered a succession of heavy gales which drove him far 
out of his course, and at the end of three weeks he found himself 
on a strange but unknown coast. On landing and asking the 
name of the country,he was answered by the natives, “ Tecte^n,” 
meaning, “ I do not understand you,”—but which the Spaniards, 
misinterpreting into the name of the place, easily corrupted into 
Yucatan. Some writers give a different etymology.* Such 

• The story is told by I.as Casas in his appallini; record of the cruelties 
of his countrymen in the New World, which charity—and common sense 
—may excuse us for bcIievinR the good father has greatly overcharged,— 
Brevissima Relacion de la Destruyeion de las Indlas (Venetia, 1643), 
P 28. 

• Among the most ancient of these establishments we 6nd the Havana, 
Puerto del Principe, Trinidad, St. Salvador, and Matanxas. or Iht Slaughter. 
so called from a massacre of the Spaniards there by the Indians.—Bernal 
Diax, Hist, de la Conqulsta, cap 8. 

• Gomara. Historia de las Indias. cap. 51. ap. Barela, tom. II. Bernal 
Dial says the word came from the vegetable yuca, and tale, the name for a 
hillock in which it is planted. (Hist de la Conquista, cap. 6.) M. Waldeek 
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mistakes, however, were not uncommon with the early dis¬ 
coverers, and have been the origin of many a name on the 
American continent.* 

Cordova had landed on the north-eastern end of the peninsula, 
at Cape Catoche. He was astonished at the size and solid 
material of the buildings qpnstructed of stone and lime, so 
different from the frail tenements of reeds and rushes which 
formed the habitations of the islanders. He was struck, also, 
with the higher cultivation of the soil, and with the delicate 
texture* of the cotton garments and ^old ornaments of the 
natives. Everything indicated a civilisation far superior to 
anything he had before witnessed in th* New World. He saw 
the evidence of a different race, moreover, in the warlike spirit 
of the people. Rumours of the Spaniards had, perhaps, preceded 
them, as they were repeatedly asked if they came from the east; 
and wherever they landed, they were met with the most deadly 
hostility. Cordova himself, in one of his skirmi.shes with the 
Indians, received more than a dozen wounds, and one only of his 
party escaped unhurt. At length, when he had coasted the 
peninsula as far as Campeachy, he returned to Cuba, which he 
reached after an absence of several months, having suffered all 
the extremities of ill, which these pioneers of the ocean were 
sometimes called to endure, and which none but the most 
courageous spirit could have survived. As it was, half the 
original number, consisting of one hundred and ten men, 
perished, including their brave commander, who died soon after 
his return. The reports he had brought back of the country, and 
still more, the specimens of curiously wrought gold, convinced 
Velasquez of the importance of this discovery, and he prepared 
with all despatch to avail himself of it.* 

He accordingly fitted out a little squadron of four vessels for 
the newly discovered lands, and placed it under the command 
of his nephew, Juan de Grijalva, a man on whose probity, 

finds a much more plausible derivation in the Indian word Ouyouckdiitn 
“ listen to what they sav ”—Voyage Pitlorcsque, p 25 

* Two navigators, Soli-^ and Pmzon, had de«:cncd the coast as far back 
as 1506. according to Horrera, though they had not taken possession of it 
(Hist. General, dec. i, lib. 6, cap. 17 ) It is, indeed, remarkable it should 
so long have eluded discovery, considering that it is but two degrees distant 
from Cuba. 

• Oviedo, General y Natural Histona de las Indias, MS , Iib 33, cap. i.— 
De Rebus Gestis, MS.—Carta del Cabildo de Vera Crui (July zo. 1519), 
MS. Bernal Diar denies that the original object of the expedition, 
in which he took part, was to procure slaves, though VeU-squei had 
proposed it. (Hist, de la Cooquista. cap. 2.) But he is contradicted 
in this by the other contemporary records above cited. 
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prudence, and attachment to himself he knew he could rely. 
The fleet left the port of St. Jago de Cuba, May i, 1518.* It 
took the course pursued by Cordova, but was driven somewhat 
to the south, the first land that it made being the island of 
Cozumel. From this quarter Grijalva soon passed over to tlie 
continent and coasted the peninsula, touching at the same places 
as his predecessor. Everywhere he was struck, like him, with 
the evidences of a higher civilisation, especially in the archi¬ 
tecture; as he well might be, since this was the region of those 
extraordinary remains which have become recently the subject 
of so much speculation. He was astonished, also, at the sight of 
large stone crosses, evidently objects of worship, which he met 
with in various places. Reminded by these circumstances of 
his own country, he gave the peninsula the name “ New Spain,” 
a name since appropriated to a much wider extent of territory.’ 

Wherever Grijalva landed, he experienced the same unfriendly 
reception as Qirdova, though he sufTered less, being better pre¬ 
pared to meet it. In the Rio de Tabasco or Grijalva, as it is 
often called,'after hirti, he held an amicable conference with a 
chief, who gave him a number of gold plates fashioned into a 
sort of armour. As he wound round the Mexican coast, one of 
his captains, Pedro de Alvarado, afterwards famous in the Con¬ 
quest, entered a river, to which he also left his own name. In a 
neighbouring stream, called the Rto de Vanderas, or " River of 
Banners,” from the ensigns displayed by the natives on its 
borders, Grijalva had the first communication w ith the Mexicans 
themselves. 

The cacique who ruled over this province had received notice 
of the approach of the Europeans, and of their extraordinary 
appearance. He was anxious to collect all the information he 
could respecting them, and the motives of their visit, that he 
might transmit them to his master, the Aztec emperor.* A 
friendly conference took place between the parties on shore, 
where Grijalva landed with all his force, so as to make a suitable 
impression on the mind of the barbaric chief. The interview 
lasted some hours, though, as there was no one on either side to 

* Itincrario de la i»>Ia de Itirhalh.in, novainrntc ritrovata per il signor 
Joan de Gnjalva, per il tuo c^ip^llano, MS. The diaplain'f word may be 
taken lor the date, which is usunlly put at the eifl;hth of April. 

* De Rebus Geslis, MS.—Itinerario del CapHlaiio, MS 

* According to the Spanish authorities, the c<kciqiie was sent with these 
presents from the Mexican sovereign, who had received previous tidings 
of the approach of the Spaniards i ba\e followed Sahagun, who obtained 
his inteibgence directly from the nalnes.—liutoria de la Conquhta, MS , 
cap. 2. 
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interpret the language of the othpr, they could communicate 
only by signs. They, however, interchanged presents, and the 
Spaniards had the satisfaction of receiving, for a few worthless 
toys and trinkets, a rich treasure of jewels, gold ornaments and 
vessels, of the most fantastic farms and workmanship.* 

Grijalva now thought that in this successful traffic—successful 
beyond his most sanguine expectations—he had accomplished 
the chief object of his mission. He steadily refused the solicita¬ 
tions of his followers to plant a colony on the spot,—a work of no 
little difficulty in so populous and powerful a country as this 
appeared to be. To this, indeed, he was inclined, but deemed it 
contrary to his instructions, which limited him to barter with 
the natives. He therefore despatched Alvarado in one of the 
caravels back to Cuba, with the treasure and such intelligence 
as he had gleaned of the great empire in the interior, and then 
pursued his voyage along the coast. 

He touched at St. Juan de Ulua, and at the hla de los Sacri- 
ficios, so called by him from the bloody remains of human victims 
found in one of the temples. He then held on his course as far 
as the province of Panuco, where finding some difficulty in 
doubling a boisterous headland, he returned on his track, and 
after an absence of nearly six months, reached Cuba in safety. 
Grijalva has the glory of being the first navigator who set foot 
on the Mexican soil, and opened an intercourse with the Aztecs.* 

On reaching the island, he was surprised to learn that another 
and more formidable armament had been fitted out to follow 
up his own discoveries, and to find orders at the same time from 
the governor, couched in no very courteous language, to repair 
at once to St. Jago. He was received by that personage, not 
merely with coldness, but with reproaches for having neglected 
so fair an opportunity of establishing a colony in the country he 
had visited. Velasquez was one of those captious spirits, who, 
when things do not go exactly to their minds, are sure to shift 
the responsibility of the failure from their own shoulders, where 
it should lie, to those of others. He had an ungenerous nature, 
says an old writer, credulous, and easily moved to suspicion.* 
In the present instance it was most unmerited. Grijalva, 

* Gornara has given the per and contra of this negotiation, in which 
gold and jewels, of the value of fifteen or twenty thousand pesos de oro, 
were exchanged for beads, pins, scissors, and other trinkets common 
in an assorted cargo for savages —Crdnica. cap. 6 

* Itinerario de Capellano, MS —Carta de Vera Crur, MS. 

* “ Hombre de terrible condicion.” says Herrera, citing the good bishop 
of Chiapa, ** para los que le Servian, 1 aiiidaban, i que facilmente se 
uidignaba contra aquellos.'*—IIisl General, dec a, Ub 3, cap ao. 
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naturally a modest, unassuming person, had acted in obedience 
to the instructions of his commander, ^iven before sailing; and 
had done this in opposition to his own judgment and the impor¬ 
tunities of his followers. His conduct merited anything but 
censure from his employer.* 

When Alvarado had returned to Cuba with his golden freight, 
and the accounts of the rich empire of Mexico which he had 
gathered from the natives, the heart of the governor swelled with 
rapture as he saw his dreams of avarice and ambition so likely 
to be realised. Impatient of the long absence of Grijalva, he 
despatched a vessel in search of him under the command of Olid, 
a cavalier, who took an important part afterwards in the Con¬ 
quest. Finally he resolved to fit out another armament on a 
sufficient scale to insure the subjugation of the country. 

He previously solicited authority for this from the Hicro- 
nymite commission in St. Domingo. He then despatched his 
chaplain to Spain with the royal share of the gold brought from 
Mexico, and a full account of the intelligence gleaned there. 
He set forth his own manifold services, and solicited from the 
court full powers to go on with the conquest and colonisation of 
the newly discovered regions.* Before receiving an answer, 
he began his preparations for the armament, and, first of all, 
endeavoured to find a suitable person to share the expense of it, 
and to take the command. Such a person he found, after some 
difficulty and delay, in Hernando Cortis; the man of all others 
best calculated to achieve this great enterprise,—the last man 
to whom Velasquez, could he have foreseen the results, would 
have confided it. 

' At least, such is the testimony of Las r,isaj, who knew Iioth the parties 
well, and had often conversed with Grij.dva upon his voyage —Jflitoria 
General de las Indias, MS, lib. 3, cap. 113. . , , , ..c 

•Itinerant) del Ciipellano, MS.—Ca^at, Hist de lai Inuiai, MS, 
hb 3, cap 1 13 The most circumstantial .ircofint of (injalva^ expedition 
IS to be found in the Iltnfrarv of his chaplain above quoted The original 
18 lost, but an indilTerent Italian version was published at Venice, m litt. 
A copy, which belonged to Ferdinand Columbus, is still extant in the 
lihr.uy of the great church of Seville The book had become so exceedingtv 
r.are, however, that the historiographer, Muhor made a transcript ol it 
with bis own hand, and from hr. m.aiiuscript tliat lu my possession was 
{ ikf.n 



CHAPTER II 


HIRNANDO CORliS—ms EARLY UFl—VISITS THE NEW WORUy— 
HIS RESIDENCE IN CUBA—DITHCULTIES WITH VELASQUEZ— 
ARUADA INTRUSTED TO CORTES 

1S»8 

Hernando Corti!;s was bom at Medellin, a town in the south¬ 
east comer of Estremadura, m 1485.’ He came of an ancient 
and respectable family; and historians have gratified the 
national vanity by tracing it up to the Lombard kings, whose 
descendants crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves 
in Aragon under the Gothic monarchy.* This royal ^enealoOT 
was not found out till Cortis had acquired a name which wot^ 
confer distinction on any descent, however noble. His father, 
Martin Cort& de Monroy, was a captain of infantry, in moderate 
circumstances, but a man of unblemished honour; and both be 
and his wife, Dofia CatalinayPizarro Altamirano, appear to have 
been much regarded for their excellent qualities.* 

In his infancy Cortis is sdid to have had a feeble constitution, 
which strengthened as he grew older. At fourteen, he was sent 
to Salamanca, as his father, who conceived great hopes from his 
quick and showy parts, proposed to educate him for the law, a 
profession whidi held out better inducements to the young 

1 Gomara, Cr6nica, cap. 1. Bemal Diax, Hist. d« la Coaquista, cap. 103. 
I ftnd no more precise notice of the date of bis birth; except, indera, bjr 
Pixano y Orellana, who tells us " that Cortis came into the world the same 
day Uiat that haui, th* /alst ktrttic l.ulhtr, entered it,—by way 

of oompmsation, no doubt, since the labours of the one to pull down the 
true faith were oounterb^anced by those of the other to maintain and 
extend iti ” (Varones Ilustres del Nuevo Mundo [Madrid, 1630], p. 66.) 
But this statement of the good cavalier, which places the birth 01 our hero, 
in 1483, loola rather more like a seal for " the true faith,” than for historia 
' Argensola, In particular, has bestowed great pains on the ptosa^ of 
the bouse of Cwtes; which he traces up, nothing doubting, to Names 
CortSs, king of Lombardy and Tuscany.—Anales de Aragon (Zaragosa, 
1630I, pp. 6ai-6a3.—Also, Caro de Torres, Historia de las Ordenes MUitares 
(Maona 1639), fol. tot. 

' De Rebus Gestls, MS. Las Casas, who knew the father, bears stronger 
testimony to bis poverty than to bit noble birth. “ Un etcudero,” he says 
of him, “ que yo oonod harto pobre y bumild& aunque Christiano, vfejc 
y ditep (tu Mdaigo.”-Hist, de las Inoias, MS., lib. 3, cap. ay. 

ia6 
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a^HTUit than any other. The ion, however, did not ccHifom to 
tbese^ views. He showed little fondness for books, and after 
loiter^ away two yean at college, ntumed home, to the great 
chagrin of his parents. Yet his tim had not been wholly mis* 
sprat, since he had laid up a littltstore of Latin, and learned to 
write good prose, apd even verses '* of some estimation, consider^ 
ing as an old writer quamtly remarks—' Cortii as the 
author.” ^ He now passed his cUys m the idle, unprofitable 
manner of one who, too wilful to be guided by ot^n, proposes 
no object to hims^. His buoyant spirits were continually 
breaking out in troublesome frolics and capricious humoun, 
quite at variance with the orderly habits of his father’s house¬ 
hold. He' showed a particular inclination for the military pro¬ 
fession, or rather for toe life of adventure to which in those oays 
it was sure to lead. And when, at the age of seventeen, he pro¬ 
posed to enrol himself under the banners of toe Great Captain, 
his parents, probably thinking a life of hardship and hazard 
abroad preferable to one of idleness at home, made no objection. 

The youthful cavalier, however, hesitated whether to seek his 
fortunes under that victorious chief, or in the New World, where 
raid as well as glory was to be won, rad where the vei^ dangen 
had a mystery and roituuice in them inexpressibly fascinating to 
a youthfuLfancy. It was in this direction, acrardingly, that the 
hot spirits of that day found a veiit, especially from that part 
of the country where Cortis lived, the neighbourhood of Seville 
and Cadiz, the focus of nautical enterprise. He decided on this 
latter course, and an opportunity offered in the splendid arma¬ 
ment fitted out under Don Nicolas de Ovando, successor to 
Columbus. An unlucky accident defeated the purpose of 
Cortis.* 

As he was scaling a high wall, one night, which gave him 
access to the apartment of a lady with whom he was engaged 
in an intrigue, the stones gave way, and he was thrown down 
with much violence and buriedunder toe ruins. A severe contu¬ 
sion, though attended with no other serious consequences, con¬ 
fined him to his bed till after the departure of the fleet.* 


‘ Argensola, Aoales, p. aso. Las Casas and Bernal Dias boUi state 
that he was Bachelor ol Laws at Sala m anca. (Hist, de las todias, MS., 
uU supra.—Hist, de la Cooquista, cap. 303.) The deeree was given 
probably in later life, when the University nught feel a pride in claiming 
him among her sons. 

* De Rebus Gestis, MS.—Gomara, Crdnica, cap. i. 

* De Rebus Gestis, MS.—Gomara, Ibid.—Argensola states the esuse of 
his detentiott concisely enough; " Suspendid el viaje, per $mmond» y 
par tuartMarie.” —Anales, p. 6si. 
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Two years longer he remaine(J«at home, profiting little, as it 
would seem, from the lesson he had received. At len^h he 
availed himself of another opportunity presented by the de¬ 
parture of a small squadron of vessels bound to the Indian 
islands. He was nineteen years of age when he bade adieu to 
his native shores in 1504,—the same year in which Spain lost 
the best and greatest in her long line of princes, Isabella the 
Catholic. 

The vessel in which Cort6s sailed was commanded by one 
Alonso Quintero. The fleet touched at the Canaries, as was 
common in the outward passage. While the other vessels were 
detained there taking in supplies, Quintero secretly stole out by 
night from the island, with the design of reaching Hispaniola, 
and securing the market, before the arrival of his companions. 
A furious storm which he encountered, however, dismasted his 
ship, and he was obliged to return to port and refit. The convoy 
consented to wait for their unworthy partner, and after a short 
detention they all sailed in company again. But the faithless 
Qiuntero, as they drew near the Islands, availed himself once 
more of the darkness of the night, to leave the squadron with 
the same purpose as before. Unluckily for him, he met with a 
succession of heavy gales and head winds, which drove him from 
his course, and he wholly lost his reckoning. For many days 
the vessel was tossed about, and all on board were filled with 
apprehensions, and no little indignation against the author of 
their calamities. At length they were cheered one morning with 
the sight of a white dove, which, wearied by its flight, lighted on 
the topmast. The biographers of Cortis speak of it as a miracle.* 
Fortunately it was no miracle, but a very natural occurrence, 
showing incontestably that they were near land. In a short 
time, by taking the direction of the bird’s flight, they reached the 
island of Hispaniola; and, on coming into port, the worthy 
master had the satisfaction to find his companions arrived before 
him, and their cargoes already sold.* 

Immediately on landing, Cortfc repaired to the house of the 
governor, to whom he had been personally known in Spain. 
Ovando was absent on an expedition into the interior, but the 

'Some thought it was the Holy Ghost in the form of this dove; 

Sanctum esse Sptritum, qui, in illius aiitis specie, ut moestos et afflictos 
solaretur, venire erat dignatus *’ (De Rebus Gestis, MS); a conjecture 
which seems very reasonable to Pizarro y Orellana, since the ezpMition 
was to ** redound so much to the spread of the Catholic faith, and the 
Castilian monarchy! **—Varones llustres, p 70. 

* Gomara, Crdnica. cap a. 
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young man was kindly received by the secretary, who assured 
him there would be no doubt of his obtaining a liberal grant of 
land to settle on. “ But I came to get gold,” replied Cortds, 
“ not to till the soil like a peasant.” 

On the governor’s return, Cort6s consented to give up ha 
roving thoughts, at least for a time, as the other laboured to 
convince him that he would be more likely to realise his wishes 
from the slow, indeed, but sure, returns of husbandry, where the 
soil and the labourers were a free gift to the planter, than by 
taking his chance in the lottery of adventure, in which there were 
so many blanks to a prize. He accordingly received a grant of 
land, with a reparlimiento of Indians, and was appointed notary 
of the town or settlement of Afua. His graver pursuits, how¬ 
ever, did not prevent his indulgence of the amorous propensities 
which belong to the sunny clime where he was born; and this 
frequently involved him in affairs of honour, from which, 
though an expert swordsman, he carried aw.ay scars that accom¬ 
panied him to his grave.* He occasionally, moreover, found the 
means of breaking up the monotony of his way of life by engag¬ 
ing in the military expeditions which, under the command of 
Ovando’s lieutenant, Diego Velasquez, were employed to sup¬ 
press the insurrections of the natives. In this school the young 
adventurer first studied the wild tactics of Indian warfare; he 
became familiar with toil and danger, and with those deeds of 
cruelty which have too often, alas 1 stained the bright scutcheons 
of the Castilian chivalry in the New World. He was only pre¬ 
vented by illness —a most fortunate one, on this occasion,— 
from embarking in Nicuessa’s expedition, which furnished a tale 
of woe, not often matched in the annab of Spanish discovery. 
Providence reserved him for higher ends. 

At length, in 1511, when Velasquez undertook the conquest 
of Cuba, Cortfe willingly abandoned his quiet life for the stirring 
scenes there opened, and took part in the exp>edition. He dis¬ 
played throughout the invasion an activity and courage that 
won him the approbation of the commander; while his free and 
cordial manners, his good humour, and lively sallies of wit made 
him the favourite of the soldiers. “ He gave little evidence,” 
says a contemporary, ” of the great qualities which he afterwards 
showed.” It is probable these qualities were not known to 
himself; while to a common observer his careless manners and 
jocund repartees might well seem incompatible with anything 
serious or profound; as the real depth of the current is not 

■ Bernal Diaz, Hist, dr la Cooquista, cap Z03. 
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suspected under the light play and sunny sparkling of the 
surface.* 

After the reduction of the island, Cortes seems to have been 
held m great favour by Velasquez, now appointed its governor. 
According to Las Casas, he was made one of hb secretaries. He 
still retained the same fondness for gallantry, for which his 
handsome person afforded obvious advantages, but which had 
more than once brought him into trouble in earlier life. Among 
the families who had taken up their residence in Cuba was one 
of the name of Xuarez, from Granada in Old Spain. It con- 
sbted of a brother, and four sisters remarkable for their beauty. 
With one of them, named Catalina, the susceptible heart of the 
young soldier became enamoured.* How far the intimacy was 
carried is not quite certain. But it appears he gave his prombe 
to marry her,—a promise which, when the time came, and 
reason, it may be, had got the better of palsion, he showed no 
alacrity in keeping. He resisted, indeed, all remonstrances to 
this effect from the lady’s family, backed by the governor, and 
somewhat sharpened, no doubt, in the latter by the particular 
interest he took in one of the fair sisters, who is said not to have 
repaid it with ingratitude. 

Whether the rebuke of Velasquez, or some other cause of 
disgust, rankled in the breast of Cortes, he now became cold 
toward his patron, and connected himself with a disaffected 
party tolerably numerous in the island. They were in the habit 
of meeting at his house and brooding over their causes of db- 
content, chiefly founded, it would appear, on what they con¬ 
ceived an ill requital of their services m the distribution of lands 
and offices. It may well be imagined, that it could have been 
no easy task for the ruler of one of these colonies, however dis¬ 
creet and well intentioned, to satisfy the indefinite cravings of 
speculators and adventurers, who swarmed, like so many 
famished harpies, in the track of discovery in the New World.* 

The malcontents determined to lay their grievances before 
the higher authorities in Hispaniola, from whom Velasquez had 
received hb commission. The voyage was one of some hazard, 

* De Rebus Gestis, MS.—Goraara, Crbuica, cap. 3, 4.—Las Casas, 
Hist, de las Indlas, MS., lib. 3, cap. ay. 

* Solis has found a patent of nobility for tliis lady also.—" doncella noble 
y recatada.” (Historia de la Conquista de M6|ico [Paris. 1838]. lib 1, 
cap. 9.) Las Casas treats her with less ceremony. “ Una hermana de wa 
Juan Xuarei, ftnlt pobre." —Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3. cap. 17. 

'(^mara, Crdnica, cap. 4.—Las Casas. Hist, de las Indias, MS., ubi 
supra.—De Rebus Gestis, MS.—Memorial de Benito Martines, capellan 
de D. Velasques contra H. Cortis, MS. 
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u it was to be made in an open boat, across an arm of the sea, 
eighteen leases wide; and they fixed on Cort^, with whose 
fearless spint they were well acquainted, as the fittest man 
to undertake it. The conspiracy got wind, and came to Ute 
governor’s ears before the departure of the envoy, whom he 
ms^tly caused to be seized, loaded with fetters, and placed in 
strict confinement. It is even said, he would have hung him, but 
for the interposition of his friends.* The fact is not incredible. 
The governors of these little territories, having entire control over 
the fortunes of their subjects, enjoyed an authority far more 
despotic than that of the sovereign himself. They were gener¬ 
ally men of rank and personal consideration; the distance from 
the mother country withdrew their conduct from searching 
scrutiny, and, when that did occur, they usually had interest 
and means of corruption at command, sufficient to shield them 
from punishment. «The Spanish colonial history, in its earlier 
stages, affords striking instances of the extraordinary assumption 
and abuse of powen by these petty potentates; and the sad fate 
of Vasquez Nunes de Balboa, the illustrious discoverer of the 
Pacific, though the most signal, is by no means a solitary example 
that the greatest services could be requited by persecution and 
an ignominious death. 

The governor of Cuba, however, although irascible and sus¬ 
picious in his nature, does not seem to have been vindictive, nor 
particularly cruel. In the present instance, indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether the blame would not be more reasonably 
charged on the unfounded expectations of his followers than on 
himself. 

Cortes did not long remain in durance. He contrived to throw 
back one of the bolts of his fetters; and, after extricating his 
limbs, succeeded in forcing open a window w ith the irons so as 
to admit of his escape. He was lodged on the second floor of 
the building, and was able to let himself down to the pavement 
without injury, and unobserved. He then made the best of his 
way to a neighbouring church, where he claimed privilege of 
sanctuary. 

Velasquez, though incensed at his escape, was afraid to violate 
the sanctity of the place by employing force. But he stationed 
a guard in the neighbourhood, with orders to seize the fugitive, 
if he should forget himself so far as to leave the sanctuary. In 
a few days this happened. As Cort^ was carelessly standing 
without the wails in front of the building, an alguacil suddenly 
' Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS . ubi su|ira. 
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sprung on him from behind and piniejied his arms, while others 
rushed in and secured him. This man, whose name was Juan 
Escudero, was afterwards hung by Cort6s for some offence in 
New Spain.* 

The unlucky prisoner was again put in irons, and carried on 
board a vessel to sail the next morning for Hispaniola, there to 
undergo his trial. Fortune favoured him once more. He suc¬ 
ceeded after much difficulty and no little pain, in passing his 
feet through the rings which shackled them. He then came 
cautiously on deck, and, covered by the darkness of the night, 
stole quietly down the side of the ship into a boat that lay 
floating below. He pushed off from the vessel with as little 
noise as possible. As he drew near the shore, the stream became 
rapid and turbulent. He hesitated to trust his boat to it; and, 
os he was an excellent swimmer, prepared to breast it himself, 
and boldly plunged into the water. The current was strong, 
but the arm of a man struggling for life was stronger; and after 
buffeting the waves till he was nearly exhausted, he succeeded 
in gaining a landing; when he sought refuge in the same sanc¬ 
tuary which had protected him before. The facility with which 
CortAs a second time effected his escape, may lead one to doubt 
the fidelity of his guards; who perhaps looked on him as the 
victim of persecution, and felt the influence of those popular 
manners which seem to have gained him friends in every society 
into which he was thrown.* 

For some reason not explained,—perhaps from policy,—he 
now relinquished his objections to the marriage with Catalina 
Xuarez. He thus secured the good offices of her family. Soon 
afterwards the governor himself relented, and became reconciled 
to his unfortunate enemy. A strange story is told in connection 
with this event. It is said, his proud spirit refused to accept 
the proffers of reconciliation made him by Velasquez; and that 
one evening, leaving the sanctuary, he presented himself unex¬ 
pectedly before the latter in his own quarters, when on a military 
excursion at some distance from the capital. The governor, 
startled by the sudden apparition of his enemy completely armed 
before him, with some dismay inquired the meaning of it. 
Cortes answered by insisting on a full explanation of his previous 
conduct. After some hot discussion the interview terminated 

* Las Casas Hist de las Indias. MS , loc cit —Memorial de Martinez, MS. 

* Goinara, Crdnica, cap 4 Herrera tells a silly story of bis being 
un.ilile to swbn, and throwing bimself on a plank, wbicb, after being carried 
out to sea, was washed ashore with him at flood tide.—Hist. General, 
dec I, Ub. 9, cap. 8. 
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amicably; the parties enjl&raced, and, when a messenger arrived 
to announce the escape of Cortfe, he found him in the apwt- 
ments of his Excellency, where, having retired to rest, both 
were actually sleeping in the same bcdl The anecdote is 
repeated without distrust by more than one biographer of 
Cort6s. It is not very probable, however, tliat a haughty 
irascible man like Velasquez should have given such uncommon 
proofs of condescension and familiarity to one, so far beneath 
him in station, with whom he had been so recently in deadly 
feud; nor, on the other hand, that Cortds should have had the 
silly temerity to brave the lion in his den, where a single nod 
would have sent him to the gibbet,—and that too with as little 
compunction or fear of consequences as would have attended 
the execution of an Indian slave.* 

The reconciliation with the governor, however brought about, 
was permanent. Garths, though not re-established in the office 
of secretary, received a liberal reparlimienlo of Indians, and an 
ample territory in the neighbourhood of St. Jago, of which he 
was soon after made alcalde. He now lived almost wholly on his 
estate, devoting himself to agriculture, with more zeal than 
formerly. He stocked his plantation with different kinds of 
cattle, some of which were first introduced by him into Cuba. 
He wrought, also, the gold mines which fell to his share, and 
which in this island promised better returns than those in 
Hispaniola. By this course of industry he found himself in a 
few years master of some two or three thousand Castellanos, a 
large sum for one in his situation. " God, who alone knows at 
what cost of Indian lives it was obtained,” exclaims Ijis (iusas, 
‘‘will take account of itl” His days glided smoothly away 
in these tranquil pursuits, and in the society of his beautiful 
wife, who, however ineligible as a connection, from the inferiority 
of her condition, appears to have fulfilled all the relations of a 
faithful and .affectionate partner. Indeed, he was often heard to 
say at this time, as the good bishop above quoted remarks, 
" that he lived as happily with her as if she had been the 
daughter of a duchess.” Fortune gave him the means in after 
life of verifying the truth of his assertion. 


* Las Casas, who remembered CorlAs at this time " so prKir and lowly 
that he would have gladly received my (avoiir from the least ul Velasquez’s 
attendants," treats the story of the bravado with contempt. " Por lo oual 
ti ei (Velasquez) sintiera de Cortis una punta de alfilcr de cervfguillo 6 
presuncion, 6 lo ahorcara 6 1 lo menos lo echara de la tierra y lo sumiera 
en ella sin que alzara cabeza en su vida "—Hist, de las Indras, MS, Iih, 
J. cap 27 
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Such was the state of things/ when Alvarado returned with 
the tidings of Grijalva’s discoveries, and the rich fruits of his 
traffic with the natives. The news spread like wildfire through¬ 
out the island; for all saw m it the promise of more important 
results than any hitherto obtained. The governor, as already 
noticed, resolved to follow up the track of discovery with a more 
considerable armament; and he looked around for a proper 
person to share the expense of it, and to take the command. 

Several hidalgos presented themselves, whom, from want of 
proper qualifications, or from his dbtrust of their assuming an 
independence of their employer, he, one after another, rejected. 
There were two persons in St. Jago in whom he placed great 
confidence,—Amador de Lares, the contador, or royd treasurer,* 
and his own secretary, Andres de Duero. Cort6s was also in 
close intimacy with both these persons; and he availed himself 
of it to prevail on them to recommend him as a suitable person 
to be intrusted with the expedition. It is said, he reinforced 
the proposal by promising a liberal share of the proceeds of it. 
However this may be, the parties urged his selection by the 
governor with all the eloquence of which they were capable. 
That officer had had ample experience of the capacity and 
courage of the candidate. He knew, too, that he had acquired 
a fortune which would enable him to co-operate materially in 
fitting out the armament. His popularity in the island would 
speedily attract followers to his standard. All past animosities 
had long since been buried in oblivion, and the confidence he 
was now to repose in him would insure his fidelity and gratitude. 
He lent a willing ear, therefore, to the recommendation of his 
counsellors, and, sending for Cortis, announced his purpose of 
making him captain-general of the armada. 

Cbrt& had now attained the object of his wishes,—the object 
for which his soul had panted, ever since he had set foot in the 
New World. He was no longer to be condemned to a life of 
mercenary drudgery; nor to be cooped up within the precincts 
of a petty island; but he was to be placed on a new and inde¬ 
pendent theatre of action, and a boundless perspective was 
opened to his view, which might satisfy not merely the wildest 
cravings of avarice, but, to a bold aspiring spirit like his, the far 
more important cravings of ambition. He fully appreciated 

• The treasurer used to boast he had passed some two-and-twentjr years 
in the wars of Italy. He was a shrewd personage, and Las Casas, thinking 
that country a slippery school for morals, warned the governor, he '■t'n, 
more than once " to beware of the twenty-two years in Italy.”—Hist.tde 
las ludias, MS., lib. 3, cap. 113. 
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the importance ol the late dilcoveries, and read in them the 
existence of the gr^t empire in the far West, dark hints of which 
had floated from time to time in the islands, and of which more 
certain glimpses had been caught by those who had reached 
the contment. This was the county intimated to the “ Great 
Admiral ” in his visit to Honduras in isos, and which he might 
have reached, had he held on a norAem course, instead of 
striking to the south in quest of an imaginary strait. As it was, 
“ he had but opened the gate,” to use his own bitter expression, 
“ for others to enter.” The time had at length come when 
they were to enter it; and the young adventurer, whose magic 
lance was to dissolve the spell which had so long hung over these 
mysterious regions, now stood ready to assume the enterprise. 

From this hour the deportment of Cortfa seemed to undergo 
a change. His thoughts, instead of evaporating in empty 
levities or idle flashes of merriment, were wholly concentrated 
on the great object to which he was devoted. His elastic spirits 
were shown in cheering and stimulating the companions of hb 
toilsome duties, and he was roused to a generous enthusiasm, of 
which even those who knew him best had not conceived him 
capable. He applied at once all the money in his possession to 
fitting out the armament. lie raised more by the mortgage of 
his estates, and by giving hb obligations to some we^thy 
merchants of the place, who relied for their reimbursement on 
the success of the expedition; and, when his own credit was 
exhausted, he availed himself of that of hb friends. 

The funds thus acquired he expended in the purchase of 
vessels, provisions, and military stores, while he invited recruits 
by offers of assistance to such as were too poor to provide for 
themselves, .and by the additional promise of a liberal share of 
the anticipated profits.’ 

All was now bustle and excitement in the little town of St. 
Jago. Some were busy in refitting the vessels and getting them 
ready for the voyage; some in providing naval stores; others 
in converting their own estates into money in order to equip 
themselves; every one seemed anxious to contribute in some 
way or other to the success of the expedition. Six ships, some 
of them of a large size, had already i)cen procured; and three 
hundred recruits enrolled themselves in the course of a few days, 
eager to seek their fortunes under the banner of this daring and 
popular chieftain. 

• D«claracjon de Puertocarrrro, MS.—Carta de V^a Crux, IIS — 
Probanza en la Villa Sei^ra. MS (4 de Oct., 1530). 
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How far the governor contributed towards the expenses of the 
outfit b not very clear. If the friends of Cortds are to be be¬ 
lieved, nearly the whole burden fell on him; since, while he 
supplied the squadron without remuneration, the governor sold 
many of his own stores at an exorbitant profit. Yet it does not 
seem probable that Velasquez, with such ample means at hb 
command, should have thrown on hb deputy the burden of the 
expedition; nor that the latter, had he done so, could have been 
in a condition to meet these expenses, amounting, as we are 
told, to more than twenty thousand gold ducats. Still it cannot 
be denied that an ambitious man like Oirtds, who was to reap 
all the glory of the enterprbe, would very naturally be less 
solicitous to count the gains of it, than hb employer, who, 
inactive at home, and having no laurels to win, must look on the 
pecuniary profits as his only recompense. The question gave 
rise, some years later, to a furious litigation between the parties, 
with which it b not necessary at present to embarrass the reader. 

It is due to Velasquez to state, that the instructions delivered 
by him for the conduct of the expedition cannot be charged with 
a narrow or mercenary spirit. The first object of the voyage 
was to find Grijalva, after which the two commanders were to 
proceed in company together. Reports had been brought back 
by G)rdova, on his return from the first visit to Yucatan, that 
six Christians were said to be lingering in captivity in the 
interior of the country. It was supposed they might belong to 
the party of the unfortunate Nicuessa, and orders were given to 
find them out, if possible, and restore them to liberty. But the 
great object of the expedition was barter with the natives. In 
pursuing this, special care was to be taken that they should 
receive no wrong, but be treated with kindness and humanity. 
Cort6s was to bear in mind, above all things, that the object 
which the Spanish monarch had most at heart was the conversion 
of the Indians. He was to impress on them the grandeur and 
goodness of his royal master, to invite them “ to give in their 
allegiance to him, and to manifest it by regaling him with such 
comfortable presents of gold, pearls, and precious stones as, by 
showing their own good-will, would secure his favour and pro¬ 
tection.” He was to make an accurate survey of the coast, 
sounding its bays and inlets for the benefit of future navigators. 
He was to acquaint himself with the natural products of the 
country, with the character of its different races, their institu¬ 
tions and progress in civilisation; and he was to send home 
minute accounts of all these, together with such articles as he 
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should obtain in his intercourse with them. Finally, he was 
to take the most careful care to omit nothing that might redound 
to the service of God or his sovereign. 

Such was the general tenor of the instructions given to Cortes, 
and they must be admitted to provide for the interests of science 
and humanity, as well as for those which had reference only to a 
commercial speculation. It may seem strange, considering the 
discontent shown by Velasquez with his former captain, Grijalva, 
for not colonising, that no directions should have been given to 
that effect here. But he had not yet received from Sp>ain the 
warrant for investing his agents with such powers; and that 
which had been obtained from the Hieronymite fathers in 
Hispaniola conceded only the right to traffic with the natives. 
The commission at the same time recognised the authority of 
Cortds as Captain General of the expedition.' 

■ Dfclaracion de Puertocarrero, MS.—Gomara, Crdnica. cap. 7 .— 
Velasquez sood after obtained from the crown authority to colonise the 
new countries, with the title of adelantado over them. The instrument 
was dated at Barcelona, Nov. 13, 1518. (Herrera, Hist, General, dec. 1, 
lib. 3. cap. 8.) Empty privileges! Las Casas gives a caustic etymology 
of the title of adelantado, so often granted to the Spanish discoverers. 
'* Adclantados porque se adelantaran en baser males y daflos tan gravf^dmot 
k gentes paciheas."—Hist, de Iudi.is, MS., lib. 3, cap. it;. 



CHAPTER III 


JEALO0SV or VELASQUEZ—CORTAs EMBARKS—EQUIPMENT OF HIS 
FLEET—HIS PERSON AND CHARACTER—RENDEZVOUS AT 
HAVANA—STRENGTH OF HI^ ARMAMENT 

1519 

The importance given to Cortes by his new position, and perhaps 
a somewhat more lofty bearing, gradually gave uneasiness to 
the naturally suspicious temper of Velasquez, who became appre¬ 
hensive that his officer, when away where he would have the 
power, might also have the inclination, to throw off his depen¬ 
dence on him altogether. An accidental circumstance at this 
time heightened these suspicions. A mad fellow, his jester, one 
of those crack-brained wits,—half wit, half fool,—who formed 
in those days a common appendage to every great man’s estab¬ 
lishment, called out to the governor, as he was taking his usual 
walk one morning with Cort6s towards the port, “ Have a care, 
master Velasquez, or we shall have to go a hunting, some day or 
other, after this same fcaptain of oursl ” “ Do you hear what 
the rogue says?” exclaimed the governor to his companion. 
" Do not heed him,” said Cortis, “ he is a saucy knave, and 
deserves a good whipping.” The words sunk deep, however, 
in the mind of Velasquez,—as, indeed, true jests are apt to stick. 

There were not wanting persons about his Excellency, who 
fanned the latent embers of jealousy into a blaze. These 
worthy gentlemen, some of them kinsmen of Velasquez, who 
probably felt their own deserts somewhat throrvn into the 
shade by the rising fortunes of Cort6s, reminded the governor 
of his ancient quarrel with that officer, and of the little prob¬ 
ability that affronts so keenly felt at the time could ever be 
forgotten. By these and similar suggestions, and by miscon¬ 
structions of the present conduct of Cortfe, they wrought on 
the passions of Velasquez to such a degree, that he resolved to 
intrust the expedition to other hands.* 

He communicated his design to his confidential advisers, 

' “ Delerrebat,” says the anonymous biographer, " eum CortesU natura 
Imperii avlda, fiduda sui ingens, et nimius sumptus in dasse parandS 
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Lares and Duero, and these trusty personages reported it without 
delay to Cortis, although, “ to a man of half his penetration,” 
says Las Casas, “ the thing would have been readily divined 
from the governor’s altered demeanour.” The two functioauies 
advised their friend to expedite matters as much as possible, and 
to lose no time in getting his fleet ready for sea, if he would retain 
the command of it. Cortis showed the same prompt decision on 
this occasion, which more than once afterwards in a similar 
crisis gave the direction to his destiny. 

He had not yet got his complement of men, nor of vessels; 
and was very inadequately provided with supplies of any kind. 
But he resolved'to weigh anchor that very night He waited on 
his officers, informed them of his purpose, and probably of the 
cause of it; and at midnight, when the town was hushed in sleep, 
they all went quietly on board, and the little squadron dropped 
down the bay. First, however, Cort<s had visited the person 
whose business it was to supply the place with meat, and relieved 
him of all his stock on hand, notwithstanding his complaint that 
the city must suffer for it on the morrow, leaving him, at the 
same time, in payment, a massive gold chain of much value, 
which he wore round his neck.' 

Great was the amazement of the good citizens of St. Jago, 
when, at dawn, they saw that the fleet, which they knew was 
so ill prepared for the voyage, had l^t its moorings and was 
busily getting under way. The tidings soon came to the ears of 
his Excellency, who, springing from his bed, hastily dressed 
himself, mounted his horse, and, followed by his retinue, 
galloped down to the quay. Cort6s, as soon as he descried their 
approach, entered an armed boat, and came within speaking 
distance of the shore. ‘‘ And is it thus you part from me I " 
exclaimed Velasquez; “ a courteous way of taking leave, truly I ” 
“ Pardon me,” answered Cort6s, ” time presses, and there arc 
some things that should be done before they are even thought 
of. Has your Excellency any commands? ” But the mortified 
governor had no commands to give; and Cort 6 s, politely waving 
his hand, returned to his vessel, and the little fleet instantly 
made sail for the port of Macaca, about fifteen leagues distant. 
(November i8, 1516.) Velasquez rode back to his house to 

Timere itaque Velasquius ccspit, si Cnrtetiui cum cS claste iret, oihll ad 
se vel honoris vel lucrt rediturum.”—De Rebut Gestls, MS —Bernal Diat, 
Hist, de la Couquitta, cap. 19.—Lat Catat, Hist, de las Indias, MS, 
cap. 114. 

• Las Casa bad the story from Cortis’ own mouth.—Hist, de iat Indias, 
MS., cap. 114.—Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 7.—Oe Rebut Cettit, MS. 
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digest his chagrin as he best might; satisfied, probably, that he 
had made at least two blunders; one in appointing Cortds to 
the command,—the other in attempting to deprive him of it. 
For, if it be true, that by giving our confidence by halves, we can 
scarcely hope to make a friend, it is equally true, that, by with¬ 
drawing it when given, we shall make an enemy.* 

This clandestine departure of Cortes has been severely criti¬ 
cised by some writers, especially by Las Casas.* Yet much may 
be urged in vindication of his conduct. He had been appointed 
to the command by the voluntary act of the governor, and this 
had been fully ratified by the authorities of Hispaniola. He had 
at once devoted all his resources to the undertaking, incurring, 
indeed, a heavy debt in addition. He was now to be deprived 
of his commission, without any misconduct having been alleged 
or at least proved against him. Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin, to say nothing of the friends from 
whom he had so largely borrowed, and the followers who had 
embarked their fortunes in the expedition on the faith of his 
commanding it. There are few persons, probably, who under 
these circumstances would have felt called tamely to acquiesce 
in the sacrifice of their hopes to a groundless and arbitrary 
whim. The most to have been expected from Cort6s was, that 
he should feel obliged to provide faithfully for the interests of 
his employer in the conduct of the enterprise. How far he felt 
the force of this obligation will appear in the sequel. 

From Macaca, where Cortes laid in such stores as he could 
obtain from the royal farms, and which, he said, he considered 
as “ a loan from the king,” he proceeded to Trinidad; a more 
considerable town, on the southern coast of Cuba. Here he 
landed, and erecting his standard in front of his quarters, made 
proclamation, with liberal offers to all wlio would join the 
expedition. Volunteers came in daily, and among them more 
than a hundred of Grijalva’s men, just returned from their 
voyage, and willing to follow up the discovery under an enter- 

* Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., cap 114 —Herrera. Hist. General, 
dec. 2, lib. r cap. 12 Solis, who follows Bcmal Diaz in saying that 
Cortes parted openly and amicably from Velasquez, seems to consider it a 
neat slander on the character of the former to suppose that he wanted to 
break with the governor so soon, when he had received so little provo¬ 
cation. (Conquista, Ub. t. cap. xo^ But it is not necessary to suppose 
that Cortes intended a rupture with his employer by this clandestine 
movement; but only to secure himself in the command. At all evenU, 
the text conforms in every particular to the staterawit of Las Casas, who, 
as he knew both the parties well, and resided on the island at the time, 
had ample means of information. 

* Hist, de las Indias, MS., cap. ii^ 
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prising leader. The fame of Cortis attracted, also, a number 
of cav^iers of family and distinction, some of whom, having 
accompanied Grijalva, brought much information valuaMe for 
the present expedition. Among these hidalgos may be mentioned 
Pedro de Alvarado and his brothers, Cristoval de Olid, Alonso 
de Avila, JuanVelasquez de Leon, a near relation of the governor, 
Alonso Hernandez de Puertocarrero, and Gonzalo de ^ndoval, 
—all of them men who took a most important part in the Con- 
c^uest. Their presence was of great moment, as giving con¬ 
sideration to the enterprise; and, when they entered the little 
camp of the adventurers, the latter turned out to welcome them 
amidst lively* strains of music and joyous salvos of artillery. 

Cort6s meanwhile was active in purchasing military stores 
and provisions. Learning that a trading vessel laden with 
grain and other commodities for the mines was off the coast, 
he ordered out one of his caravels to seize her and bring her into 
port. He paid the master in bills for both cargo and ship, and 
even persuaded this man, named Sedeno, who was wealthy, to 
join his fortunes to the expedition. He also despatched one of 
his officers, Diego de Ordaz, in quest of another ship, of which 
he had tidings, with instructions to seize it in like manner, and 
to meet him with it off Cape St. Antonio, the westerly point of 
the island.* By this he effected another object, that of getting 
rid of Ordaz, who was one of the governor’s household, and an 
inconvenient spy on his own actions. 

While thus occupied, letters from Valcsquez were received by 
the commander of Trinidad, requiring him to seize the person of 
Cortds, and to detain him, as he had been deposed from the 
command of the fleet, which was given to another. This 
functionary communicated his instructions to the principal 
officers in the expedition, who counselled him not to make the 
attempt, as it would undoubtedly lead to a commotion among 
the soldiers, that might end in laying the town in ashes. 
Verdugo thought it prudent to conform to this advice. 

As Cortds was willing to strengthen himself by still further 
reinforcements, he ordered Alvarado with a small body of men 
to march across the country to the Havana, while he himself 
would sail round the westerly point of the island, and meet him 
there with the squadron. In this port he again displayed his 
standard, making the usual proclamation. He caused all the 

* Las Casas had this also from the lips o( CortSs in later life. ** Todu 
esto me dixo el mismo Cortte, coo otras eosas cerca dello drspues de 
Marques; . . . remdo y mofando S con estas formales palabras, Ala mi 
ftt amtube par alU coma un genlti o$ano." —Hist, de las lodlat, MS., cap. 11}. 
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large guns to be brought on shore, and vith the small arms and 
cross-bows, to be put in ftrder. As there was abundance of 
cotton raised in this neighbourhood, he had the jackets of the 
soldiers thickly quilted with it, for a defence against the Indian 
arrows, from which the troops in the former expeditions had 
grievously suffered. He distributed his men into eleven com¬ 
panies, each under the command of an experienced officer; 
and it was observed, that, although several of the cavaliers in 
the service were the personal friends and even kinsmen of 
Velasquez, he appeared to treat them all with perfect confidence. 

His principal standard was of black velvet embroidered with 
gold, and emblazoned with a red cross amidst flames of blue and 
white, with this motto in Latin beneath: “ Friends, let us follow 
the Cross; and under this sign, if we have faith, we shall con¬ 
quer.” He now assumed more state in his own person and way 
of living, introducing a greater number of domestics and officers 
into his household, and placing it on a footing becoming a man of 
high station. This state he maintained through the rest of his 
life.! 

Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. 
His complexion was pale; and his large dark eyes gave an 
expression of gravity to his countenance, not to have been 
expected in one of his cheerful temperament. His figure was 
slender, at least until later life; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well-proportioned. It 
presented the union of agility and vigour which qualified him to 
excel in fencing, horsemanship, and the other generous exercises 
of chivalry. In his diet he was temperate, careless of what he 
ate, and drinking little; while to toil and privation he seemed 
perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did not disdain the 
impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such as to 
set off his handsome person to advantage; neither gaudy nor 
striking, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the 
same; but those were of great price. His manners, frank and 
soldier-like, concealed a most cool and calculating spirit. With 
his gayest humour there mingled a settled air of resolution, 
which made those who approached him feel they must obey; 
and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love 

‘ Bernal Diaz. Hist dc la Conquista, cap. 34 —De Rebus Gestis, MS — 
Gomara, Crdnica, cap 8—Las Casas, Hist de las Indias, MS, cap 115. 
The legend on the standard was, doubtless, suggested by that 00 the 
laliafttm,—the sacred banner of Constantine. 
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was tempered by authority, was the one probably best calculated 
to inspire devotion in the rough and turbulent spirits among 
whom his lot was to be cast. .* 

The character of Cortfe seems to have undergone some change 
with change of circumstances; or to speak more correctly, the 
new scenes in which he was placed called forth qualities which 
before lay dormant in his bosom. There are some hardy 
natures that require the heats of excited action to unfold their 
energies; like the plants, which, closed to the mild influence of 
a tempierate latitude, come to their full growth, and give forth 
their fruits, only in the burning atmosphere of the tropics.— 
Such is the portrait left to us by his contemporaries of this 
remarkable man; the instrument selected by Providence to 
scatter terror among the barbarian monarchs of the Western 
world, and lay their empires in the dust 1 * 

Before the preparations were fully completed at the Havana, 
the commander of the place, Don Pedro Barba, received de¬ 
spatches from Velasquez ordering him to apprehend Cortds, and 
to prevent the departure of his vessels; while another epistle 
from the same source was delivered to Cort6s himself, requesting 
him to postpone his voyage till the governor could communicate 
with him, as he proposed, in person. “ Never," exclaims I.as 
Casas, “ did I see so little knowledge of affairs shown, as in this 
letter of Diego Velasquez,—that he should have imagined that 
a man, who had so recently put such an affront on him, would 
defer his departure at his bidding! ” * It was, indeed, hoping 
to stay the flight of the arrow by a word, after it had left the 
bow. 

The captain-general, however, during his short stay had 
entirely conciliated the good will of Barba. And, if that officer 
had had the inclination, he knew he had not the power, to 
enforce his principal’s orders, in the face of a resolute soldiery, 
incensed at this ungenerous persecution of their commander, and 
“ all of whom,” in the words of the honest chronicler who bore 
part in the expedition, “ officers and privates, would have cheer¬ 
fully laid down their lives for him.” * Barba contented himself, 
therefore, with explaining to Velasquez the impracticability of 

* The most minute notices ot the person and habits of Cortes are to be 
gathered from the narrative of the old cavaher Ucmal Diaz, who served 
so looft under him. and from Gomara. the general's chaplain. See in 
particular the last chapter of Gomara’s Crdnlca, and cap. aoj of the llisL 
de la Conqulsta. 

- Las Casas, Hist, de las tndias, MS , cap. 115, 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquisla, cap. 24. 
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the attempt, and at the same time endeavoured to tranquillise his 
apprehensions by asserting his own confidence in the fidelity of 
Cortds. To this the latter added a communication of his own, 
couched “ in the soft terms he knew so well how to use,” * in 
which he implored his Excellency to rely on his devotion to his 
interests, and concluded with the comfortable assurance that he 
and the whole fleet, God willing, would sail on the following 
morning. 

Accordingly, on the loth of February, 1519, the little squadron 
got under way, and directed its course towards Cape St. Antonio, 
the appointed place of rendezvous. When all were brought 
together, the vessels were found to be eleven in number; one of 
them, in which Cortds himself went, was of a hundred tons’ 
burden, three others were from seventy to eighty tons, the 
remainder were caravels and open brigantines. The whole was 
put under the direction of Antonio de Alaminos, as chief pilot; 
a veteran navigator, who had acted as pilot to Columbus in his 
last voyage, and to Cordova and Grijalva in the former expedi¬ 
tions to Yucatan. 

Landing on the Cape and mustering his forces, Cort6s found 
they amounted to one hundred and ten mariners, five hundred 
and fifty-three so.ldiers, including thirty-two crossbow-men, and 
thirteen arquebusiers, besides two hundred Indians of the 
island, and a few Indian women for menial offices. He was 
provided with ten heavy guns, four lighter pieces called 
falconets, and with a good supply of ammunition.’ He had, 
besides, sixteen horses. They were not easily procured; for 
the difficulty of transporting them across the ocean in the flimsy 
craft of that day made them rare and incredibly dear in the 
islands. But Cortes rightfully estimated the importance of 
cavalry, however small in number, both for their actual service 
in the field, and for striking terror into the savages. With so 
paltry a force did he enter on a conquest which even his stout 
heart must have shrunk from attempting with such means, had 
he but foreseen half its real difficulties I 

‘ Bernal Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 24. 

• ibid., cap. a6. There is some discrepancy among authorities, in 
regard to the numbers of the army. The Letter from Vera Cruz, which 
should have been exact, speaks la round terms of only four hundred 
soldiers (Carta de Vera Cruz. MS.). Velasquez himself, in a communication 
to the chief judge of Hispaniola, states the number at six hundred (Carta 
de Diego Velasquez al Uc. Figueroa, MS.). I have adopted the estimate* 
of Bernal Diaz, who. In his long service seems to have become intimately 
acquainted with every one of bis comrades, their persons, and private 
history. 
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Before embarking, Cort^ addressed his soldiers in t short but 
animated haran^e. He told them they were about to enter on 
a noble enterprise, one that would make their name famous to 
after ages. He was leading them to countries more vast and 
opulent than any yet visited by Europeans. “ I hold out to you 
a glorious prize,” continued the orator, ” but it is to beiwon by 
incessant toil. Great things are achieved only by great exertions 
and glory was never the reward of sloth.' If I have laboured 
hard and staked my all on this undertaking, it is for the love of 
that renown, which is the noblest recompense of roan. But, if 
any among you covet riches more, be but true to me, as I will 
be true to you and to the occasion, and I will make you masters 
of such as our countrymen have never dreamed ofl You are 
few in number, but strong in resolution; and, if this docs not 
falter, doubt not but that the Almighty, who has never deserted 
the Spaniard in his contest with the infidel, will shield you, 
though encompassed by a cloud of enemies; for your cause is a 
just cause, and you are to fight under the banner of the Cross. 
Go forward then,” he concluded, “ with alacrity and confidence, 
and carry to a glorious issue the work so auspiciously begun.” * 

The rough eloquence of the general, touching the variou.s 
chords of ambition, avarice, and religious zeal, sent a thrill 
through the bosoms of his martial audience; and, receiving it 
with acclamations, they seemed eager to press forward under a 
chief who was to lead them not so much to battle, as to triumph. 

Cort6s was well satisfied to find his own enthusiasm so largely 
shared by his followers. Mass was then celebrated with the 
solemnities usual with the Sfianish navigators, when entering 
on their voyages of discovery. The fleet was placed under the 
immediate protection of St. Peter, the patron saint of Corlis; 
and, weighing anchor, took its dep.arture on the eighteenth day 
of February, 1519, for the coast of Yucatan.* 


• ** In vo»propongo grandrs pr^mios, mas embneltos en grandes trabajot; 
pw’o la vertud ne quiere odosklad.*' (Gomara, Crdaica, cap. 9.) It is the 
thought so finely expressed by Thomson: 

*' For sluggard's brow the laurel never grows; 

Renown is not the child of indolent repose." 

• The text is a very condensed abridgment of the original speech 01 
Cortes, or of his chaplain, as the case may be.—See it in Gomara, Crdmca, 
cap 9. 

• Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS, cap. 115.—Gomara, Crdnica, cap. 
10.—Dc Rebus Gestis, MS. " Tantus fuit armorum apparatus." exclaims 
the author of the last work, " quo alterum terrarum orbem bellis Cor- 
tesius cocoutit; ex tarn parvis opibus tantum imperium Carolo facit; 
aperitque omnium primus Hispaoz genii Hispanlam oovam!" The 
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authew of His wOTk is unknown. It seems to have been part of a great 
compilation, De Orbe Novo, written, probably, on the plan of a series 
®*0CTaphi^ sket^es, as the introduction speaks of a life of Columbus 
prcce^g this of Conte. It was composed, as it states, while many of 
the wd (^querors ^1^ still surviving, and is addressed to the son of 
Conte. The historiaai^tberefore, had ample means of verifying the truth 
of bu own statementsi, although they too often betray, in his partiality for 
his hero, influence of the patronage under which the work was produced. 
It runs into a prolixity or detail, which, however tedious, has its uses in 
a contemporary document. Unluckily, only the first book was finished. 

at least has survived; terminating with the events of this Chapter, 
it is written in Latin, in a pure and perspicuous stvle; and is conjectured 
with some plausibility to be the work of Calvet de Estrella, Chronicler of 
the Indies. The original exists In the Archives of Simancas, where it was 
discovered and transcribed by Mufios, from whose copy that in mv 
library was taken. 



CHAPTER IV 


VOVACK TO COZUMEL—CONVERSION OF THE NATIVES-JERONIMO 
DE AGUILAR—ARMY ARRIVES AT TABASCO—GREAT BATTLE 
WITH THE INDIANS—CHRISTIANITY INTRODUCED 

1519 

Orders were given for the vessels to keep as near together ns 
possible, and to take the direction of the captUina, or admiral’s 
ship, which carried a beacon-light in the stern during the night. 
But the weather, which had been favourable, changed soon 
after their departure, and one of those tempests set in, which at 
this season are often found in the latitudes of the West Indies. 
It fell with terrible force on the little navy, scattering it far 
asunder, dismantling some of the ships, and driving them all 
considerably south of their proposed destination. 

Certes, who had lingered behind to convoy a disabled vessel, 
reached the island of Cozumel last. On landing, he learned that 
one of his captains, Pedro de Alvarado, had availed himsell of the 
short time he had been there to enter the temples, rifle them of 
their few ornaments, and, by his violent conduct, so far to 
terrify the simple natives, that they had fled for refuge into the 
interior of the island. Cort6s, highly incensed at these rash 
proceedings, so contrary to the policy he had proposed, could 
not refrain from severely reprimanding his officer in the presence 
of the army. He commanded two Indian captives, taken by 
Alvarado, to be brought before him, and explained to them the 
pacific purpose of his visit. 'Fliis he did through the assistance 
of his interpreter, Melchorejo, a native of Yucatan, who had 
been brought back by Grijalva, and who, during his residence in 
Cuba, had picked up some acquaintance with the Castilian. 
He then dismissed them loaded with presents, and with an 
invitation to their countrymen to return to their homes without 
fear of further annoyance. This humane policy succeeded. 
The fugitives, reassured, were not slow in coming back; and 
an amicable intercourse was established, in which Spanish 
cutlery and trinkets were exchanged for the gold ornaments of 
the natives; a traffic in which each party congratulated itself 
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equal reason 


on outwitting 


The first object of Cortfe v\ps, to gather tidings of the unfor¬ 
tunate Christians who were reported to be still lingering in 
captivity on the neighbouring continent. From some traders 
in the islands he obtained wh a confirmation of the report, 
that he sent Diego de Ordaz with two brigantines to the opposite 
coast of Yucatan, with instructions to remain there eight days. 
Some Indians went as messengfers in the vessels, who consented 
to bear a letter to tlifc captives, informing them of the arrival of 
their countrymen in Cozumel, with a liberal ransom for their 
release. Meanwhile the genera! proposed to make an excursion 
to the different parts of the island, that he might give employ¬ 
ment to the restless spirits of the soldiers, and ascertain the 
resources of the cduntry. 

It was poor and thinly peopled. But everywhere he recog¬ 
nised the vestiges of a higher civilisation than what he had 
before witnessed in the Indian islands. The houses were some 


of them large, and often built of stone and lime. He was 
particularly struck with the temples, in which were towers con¬ 
structed of the same solid materials, and rising several stories 
in height. 

In the court of one of these he was amazed by the sight of 
a cross, of stone and lime, about ten palms high. It was the 
emblem of the God of rain. Its appearance suggested the 
wildest conjectures, not merely to the unlettered soldiers, but 
subsequently to the European scholar, who speculated on the 
character of the races that had introduced there the sacred 


symbol of Christianity. But no such inference, as we shall see 
hereafter, could be warranted.* Yet it must be regarded as a 
curious fact, that the Cross should have been venerated as the 
object of religious worship both in the New World and in 
regions of the Old, where the light of Christianity had never 
risen.’ 


‘ See Apt>endtx, Pari r, No. i, Note 27 

•Carta ac Vera Cniz, MS—Bernal Diaz, de la Cnnquhta, cap. 
as. ct seq.—Goniara, Cr6nic.'i, cap 10, 15 —Las Casas, Hist de las Indias, 
MS, lib. 3, cap 115.—Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2, bb 4. cap 6.— 
M.irtyr, de Insulis nuper mventis (Colonia, 1574). P- 344- While these 
pa^es were passing through the press, but not till two vears after thev 
were written. Mr Stephens* important and interesting volumes appeared, 
containing the account of his second expedition to Yucatan. In the 
latter part of the work he describes his visit to Cozumel, now an unin¬ 
habited island covered with impenetrable forests Near the shore he saw 
the remains of ancient Indian structures, which he conceives may possibW 
have been the same that met the eyes of Grijalsa and Cort^, and wbicn 
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The next o) of Coit& wu to reclaim the nAves from 
their gross idoUjy, and to substitute a purer form of worship. 
In accomplishing this he was prfpared to use force, if milder 
measures should be ineffectual. There was nothing which the 
Spianish government nad more earnestly at heart, than the con¬ 
version of the Indians. It formssfhe constant burden of their 
instructions, and gave to the military expeditions in this 
Western Hemisphere somewhat of the air of a crusade.' The 
cavalier who embarked in them entered fully into these chival¬ 
rous and devotional feelings. No doubt wks entertained of the 
efRcacy of conversion, however sudden might be the change, or 
however violent the means. The sword was a good argument 
when the tongue failed; and the spread of Mahometanism had 
shown that seeds sown by the hand of violence, far from perish¬ 
ing in the ground, would spring up and bear fruit to after time. 
If this were so in a bad cause, how much more would it be true in 
a good one I The Spanish cavalier felt he had a high mission 
to accomplish as a soldier of the Cross. However unauthorised 
or unrighteous the war into which he had entered may seem to 
us, to him it was a holy war. He was in arms against the infidel. 
Not to care for the soul of his benighted enemy was to put his 
own in jeopardy. The conversion of a single soul might cover a 
multitude of sins. It was not for morals that he was concerned, 
but for the faith. This, though understood in its most literal 
and limited sense, comprehended the whole scheme of Christian 
morality. Whoever died in the faith, however immoral had 
been his life, might be said to die in the Lord. Such was the 
creed of the Castilian knight of that day, as imbibed from the 
preachings of the pulpit, from cloisters and colleges at home, 
from monks and missionaries abroad,—from all save one, whose 
devotion, kindled at a purer source, was not, ahasl permitted to 
send forth its radiance far into the thick gloom by which he was 
encompassed.* 

No one partook more fully of the feelings above described 
than Ifernan Cortis. He was, in truth, the very mirror of the 
times in which he lived, reflecting its motley characteristics, 
its speculative devotion, and practical licence,—but with an 

suggest to him some Important inferences. He is led into further reflec¬ 
tions oa the existence of the cross as a symbol of worship among the 
islanders. (Incidents of Travel In Yucatan (New York, 1843J. vol ii 
chap ao.) As the discussion of these matters w»»uM lead me too far 
from the track of our narrative, I shall take occasion to return to them 
hereafter, when I treat of the architectural remains of the country. 

* See the biographical sketch of the good bishop Las Casas, the “ Pro¬ 
tector of the Indians," In the Postscript at the dose of the present Book 
,_*y 397 
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intensity^all his own. He was greatly scandalised at the 
exhibition "of the idolatrous practices of the people of Q)zumel, 
though untainted, as it would seem, with human sacrifices. 
He endeavoured to persuade them to embrace a better faith, 
through the agency of two ecclesiastics who attended the 
expedition,—the licentiate Juan Diaz and father Bartolomd 
de Olmedo. The latter of these godly men afforded the rare 
example—rare in any age—of the union of fervent zeal with 
charity, while he beautifully Illustrated in his own conduct the 
precepts which he taught. He remained with the army through 
the whole expedition, and by his wise and benevolent counsels 
was often enabled to mitigate the cruelties of the G)nquerors, 
and to turn aside the edge of the sword from the unfortunate 
natives. 

These two missionaries vainly laboured to persuade the people 
of Cozumel to renounce their abominations, and to allow the 
Inilian idols, in which the Christians recognised the true linea¬ 
ments of Satan,* to be thrown down and demolished. The 
simple natives, filled with horror at the proposed profanation, 
exclaimed that these were the gods who sent them the sunshine 
and the storm, and, should any violence be offered, they would 
be sure to avenge it by sending their lightnings on the heads of 
Its perpetrators. 

Cort6s was probably not much of a polemic. At all events, 
he preferred on the present occasion action to argument; and 
thought that the best way to convince the Indians of their error 
was to prove the falsehood of the prediction. He accordingly, 
without further ceremony, caused the venerated images to be 
rolled down the stairs of the great temple, amidst the groans 
and lamentations of the natives. An altar was hastily con¬ 
structed, an image of the Virgin and Child placed over it, and 
mass was performed by father Olmedo and his reverend com¬ 
panion for the first time within the walls of a temple in New 
Spain. The patient ministers tried once more to pour the light 
of the gospel into the benighted understandings of the islanders, 
and to expound the mysteries of the Catholic faith. The Indi.an 
interpreter must have afforded rather a dubious channel for the 
transmission of such abstruse doctrines. But they at length 
found favour with their auditors, who, whether overawed by 
the bold bearing of the invaders, or convinced of the impotence 

* “ Fuese que el Demonio se Ics apaceaa como es. y dejaba en su imagma- 
cion aquellas especies; con que seria primorosa imitacion del arUfice la 
fealdad del simulacro *'—Soils. Conquista, p. 39. 
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of deities that could not shield their own shrines froi^Violation, 
now consented to embrace Christianity.* 

While Cortfe was thus occupied with the triumphs of the 
Cross, he received intelligence tluit Ordai had returned from 
Yucatan without tidings of the Spanish captives. Though 
much chagrined, the genenal did not choose to jxistpone longer 
his departure from Cozumel. The fleet h.id been well stored 
with provisions by the friendly inhabitants, and, emliarking 
his troops, Cortfe, in the beginning of March, took leave of its 
hospitable shores. The squadron had not proceeded far, how¬ 
ever, before a leak in one of the vessels compelled them to return 
to the same port The detention was attended with iiiiportiint 
consequences; so much so, indeed, that a writer of the time 
discerns in it “ a great mystery and a miracle.” 

Soon after landing, a canoe with several Indians was seen 
making its way from the neighbouring shores of Yucatan. On 
reaching the island, one of the men inquired, in broken Castilian, 
“ if he were among Christians;” and, being answered in the 
affirmative, threw himself on his knees and returned thanks to 
Heaven for his delivery. He was one of the unfortunate cap¬ 
tives for whose fate so much interest had lieen felt. His name 
was Jeronimo de Aguilar, a native of Ecija, in Old Spain, where 
he had been regularly educated for the church. He had been 
established with the colonv at Darien, and on a voyage from 
that place to Hispaniola, eight years previous, was wrecked near 
the coast of Yucatan. He escaped with several of his com¬ 
panions in the ship’s boat, where some perished from hunger 
and exposure, while others were sacrificed, on their reaching 
land, by the cannibal natives of the peninsula. Aguilar was 
preserved from the same dismal fate by escaping into the 
interior, where he fell into the hands of a powerful cacique, who, 
though he spared his life, treated him at first with great rigour. 
The patience of the captive, however, and his singular humility, 
touched the better feelings of the chieftain, who would have 

■Carta de Vera Crui, MS—Gomara. Crdnica. cap it—Herrera, HitI 
rieneral, dec a, Iib 4, cap 7—Ixtlilxochitl, Hist Chich MS, cap 78. 
Las Casas, whose enlichtened views in religion would have done honour to 
the present age, insists on the futility of these forced conversions, bv 
vvhicn It is proposed in a few days to ivean men from the idolatry which 
they had been taught to reverence from the cradle *' The only way of 
doing this," he sass. “ is, by long, assiduous, and faithful preaching, until 
the heathen shall gather some ideas of the true nature of the IJeity, and 
of the doctrines they are to embrace Above all, the lives of the Chris¬ 
tians should be such as to exemplifv the truth of these doctrines, that, 
seeing this, the poor Indian may glorify the Father, and acknowledge him, 
who has such worshippers, lor the true and only God " 
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persuaded*’Aguilar to take a wife among his people, but the 
ecclesiastic steadily refused, in obedience to his vows. This 
admirable constancy excited the distrust of the cacique, who 
put his virtue to a severe test by various temptations, and much 
of the same sort as those with which the devil is said to have 
assailed St. Anthony.* From all these fiery trials, however, 
like his ghostly predecessor, he came out unscorched. Con¬ 
tinence is too rare and difficult a virtue with barbarians not to 
challenge their veneration, and the practice of it has made the 
reputation of more than one saint in the Old as well as the New 
World. Aguilar was now intrusted with the care of his master’s 
household and his numerous wives. He was a man of discretion, 
as well as virtue; and his counsels were found so salutary that 
he was consulted on all important matters. In short, Aguilar 
became a great man among the Indians. 

It was with much regret, therefore, that his master received 
the proposals for his return to his countrymen, to which nothing 
but the rich treasure of glass beads, hawk bells, and other 
jewels of like value, sent for his ransom, would have induced 
him to consent. When Aguilar reached the coast, there had been 
so much delay that the brigantines had sailed, and it was owing 
to the fortunate return of the fleet to Cozumel that he was 
enabled to join it. 

On appearing before Cort6s, the poor man saluted him in the 
Indian style, by touching the earth with his hand, and carrying 
it to his head. The commander, raising him up, affectionately 
embraced him, covering him at the same time with his own 
cloak, as Aguilar was simply clad in the habiliments of the 
country, somewhat too scanty for a European eye. It was long, 
indeed, before the tastes which he had acquired in the freedom 
of the forest could be reconciled to the constraints either of 
dress or manners imposed by the artificial forms of civilisation. 
Aguilar’s long residence in the country had familiarised him 
with the Mayan dialects of Yucatan, and, as he gradually 
revived his Castilian, he became of essential importance as an 
interpreter. Cortis saw the advantage of this from the first, 
but he could not fully estimate all the consequences that were 
to flow from it. 

The repairs of the vessels being at length completed, the 

• They are enumerated by Herrera with a minuteness which may ciaim, 
at least, the merit of giving a much higher notion of Aguilar's virtue than 
the barren generalities of the text. (Hist. General, dec. a. lib. 4 « cap. 
6-8.) The story is prettily told by Washington Irving.—-Voyages and 
Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus (London, 1833), p. 263, et seq. 
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Spanish commander once more looic leave of the friendly natives 
of G>zumel, and set sail on the 4th of March. Keeping u near 
as possible to the coast of Yucatan, he doubled Cape Catoche, 
i^d with flowing sheets swept down the broad b»y of Cam* 
piachy, fringed with the nch dyewoods which have since 
furnished so important an article of commerce to Europe. He 
passed Potonchan, where Cordova had exjierienced a rough 
reception from the natives; and soon after reached the mouth 
of the Rio de Tabasco, or Grijalva, in which that navigator had 
carried on so lucrative a traffic. Though mindful of the great 
object of his voyage,—the visit to the Artec territories,—he was 
desirous of acquainting himself with the resources of this country, 
and determined to ascend the river and visit the great town on 
its borders. 

The water'was so shallow, from the accumulation of sand at 
the mouth of the stream, that the general was obliged to leave 
the ships at anchor, and to emb.-irk in the boats with a part 
only of his forces. The banks were thickly studded with man¬ 
grove trees, that, with their roots shooting up and interlacing 
one another, formed a kind of impervious screen or net-work, 
behind which the dark forms of the natives were seen glancing 
to and fro with the most menacing looks and gestures. Cort<s, 
much surprised at these unfriendly demonstrations, so unlike 
what he hwd reason to expect, moved cautiously up the stream. 
When he had reached an open place, where a large number of 
Indians were assembled, he asked, through his interpreter, leave 
to land, explaining at the same time his amicable intentions. 
But the Indians, brandishing their weapwns, answered only with 
gestures of angry defiance. Though much chagrined, Cortes 
thought it best not to urge the matter further that evening, but 
withdrew to a neighbouring island, where he disembarked his 
troops, resolved to effect a landing on the following morning. 

W^en day broke the Spaniards saw the opposite banks lined 
with a much more numerous array than on the preceding evening, 
while the canoes along the shore were filled with bands of armed 
warriors. Cortes now made his preparations for the attack. He 
first landed a detachment of a hundred men under Alonso de 
Avila, at a point somewhat lower down the stream, sheltered by 
a thick grove of palms, from which a road, as he knew, led to the 
town of Tabasco, giving orders to his officer to march at once on 
the place, while he himself advanced to assault it in front. 

Then embarking the remainder of his troops, Girtis crossed 
the river in face of the enemy; but, before commencing hostili* 
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ties, that he might “ act witlTentire regard to justice, and in 
obedience to the instructions of the Royal Council,” he first 
caused proclamation to be made through the interpreter, that 
he desired only a free passage for his men ; and that he proposed 
to revive the friendly relations which had formerly subsisted 
between his countrymen and the natives. He assured them 
that if blood were spilt, the sin would lie on their heads, and that 
resistance would be useless, since he was resolved at aU hazards 
to take up his quarters that night in the town of Tabasco. This 
proclamation, delivered in lofty tone, and duly recorded by the 
notary, was answered by the Indians—who might possibly have 
comprehended one word in ten of it—with shouts of defiance 
and a shower of arrows.* 

Cortes, having now complied with all the requisitions of a 
loyal cavalier, and shifted the responsibility from his own 
shoulders to those of the Royal Council, brought his boats 
alongside of the Indian canoes. They grappled fiercely together 
and both parties were soon in the water, which rose above the 
girdle. The struggle was not long, though desperate. The 
superior strength of the Europeans prevailed, and they forced 
the enemy back to land. Here, however, they were supported 
by their countrymen, who showered down darts, arrows, and 
blazing billets of wood on the heads of the invaders. The banks 
were soft and slippery, and it was with difficulty the soldiers 
made good their footing. Cort6s lost a sandal in the mud, but 
continued to fight barefoot, with great exposure of his person, 
as the Indians, who soon singled out the leader, called to one 
another, “ Strike at the chief! ” 

At length the Spaniards gained the bank, and were able to 
come into something like order, when they opened a brisk fire 
from their arquebuses and crossbows. The enemy, astounded 
by the roar and flash of the firearms, of which they had had no 

> “ See/* exclaims the Bishnp of Cbiapa, iti his caustic \ein, " th<* 
reasonableness of this ‘ requisition/ or, to speak more correctly, the folh 
and insensibility of the Royal Council who could find in the refusal of the 
Indians to receive it, a good pretext for war/* (Hist, de las Indias, MS . 
lib. 3, cap. ii8 ) In another place, he pronounces an animated invective 
against tne iniquity of those who covered up hostilities under this empty 
form of words, the import of which was utterly incomprehensible to the 
barbarians. (Ibid., lib. 3, cap. 57.) The famous formuha, used by the 
Spanish Conquerors on this occasion, was drawn up bv Dr. Palacios 
Reubios, a man of letters, and a member of the King’s council. “ But I 
laugh at him and his letters.” exclaims OMedo. if he thought a word of 
it could be comprehended by the untutored Indians! ” (Hist, de las Ind . 
MS., lib. aq, cap. 7.) The regular Manifesto, requtnmtento, may be found 
translated in the concluding pages of Irving's Voyages of the Companions 
of Columbus.’* 
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experience, fell back, and retmucd behind a breastwork of 
tirnber thrown across &e way. The Spaniards, hot in the pur¬ 
suit, soon carried these rude defences, and drove the Tabaseans 
before them towards the town, where they again took shelter 
behind their palisades. 

Meanwhile Avila had arrived from the opiwsite quarter, and 
the natives taken by surprise made no further attempt at resist¬ 
ance, but abandoned the place to the Christians. They had 
previously removed their families and effects. Some provisions 
fell into the hands of the victors, but little gold, " a circum¬ 
stance,” says Las Casas, “ which gave them no particular satis¬ 
faction.” It was a very populous place. The houses were 
mostly of mud; the better sort of stone and lime; affording 
proofs in the inhabitants of a suirerior refinement to tliat found 
in the islands, as their stout resistance had given evidence of 
superior valour.* 

Cort6s, having thus made himself master of ilic town, took 
formal possession of it for the crown of Ca.stile. He gave three 
cuts with his sword on a large ceibd tree, which grew in the place, 
and proclaimed aloud, that he took possession of the city in the 
name and on behalf of the Catholic sovereigns, and would main¬ 
tain and defend the same with sword and buckler against ail who 
should gainsay it. The same vaunting declaration was also 
made by the soldiers, and the whole was duly recorded and 
attested by the notary. This was the usual simple but chivalric 
form with which the Spanish cavaliers a.sscrtcd the royal title to 
the conquered territories in the New World. It was a good 
title, doubtless, against the claims of any other European 
potentate. 

The general took up his quarters that night in the courtyard 
of the principal temple. He posted Ins sentinels, and took all 
the precautions practised in wars with a civilised foe. Indeed, 
there w.as reason for them. A suspicious silence seemed to 
reign through the place and its neighbourhood; and tidings 

* Peter Mart>T gives a glowing picture of this Indian capital. "Ad 
fiutninis npam protentum dicunt es'-f oppidum, quantum mm aiisim 
dicere, mille <^uingentorum passwirn, ait Alaminus nauclerus, ct dotnoruin 
quinqiie ac viginti nulUum' stnnguot alij, ingens tatnen falrntur et 
celcl<n* Hortis intersecantur dornus, qua sunt laf tJthus et cake 

fahttfuda. maxtmd tndustnd et archtieiiorum arfe** (De IriMjlis, p 349) 
With his usual inquiMtise spirit, he gleaned all the particulars from the 
old pilot Alaminos, and from two of the officers of who revisited 

Spain in the course of that year. Tabasco was in the neighbourb<KKl of 
those ruined cities of Yucatan, which have lately been the theme of so 
much speculation. The encomiums of Martyr are not so remarkable as 
the apathy of other contemporary chroniclers. 
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were brought that the interpreftr, Melchorejo, had fled, leaving 
his Spanish dress hanging on a tree. Cortfe was disquieted by 
the desertion of this man who would not only inform his country¬ 
men of the small ntimber of the Spaniards, but dissipate any 
illusions that might be entertained of their superior natures. 

On the following morning, as no traces of the enemy were 
visible, Cortfo ordered out a detachment under Alvarado, and 
another under Francisco de Lujo, to reconnoitre. The latter 
officer had not advanced a league before he learned the position 
of the Indians, by their attacking him in such force that he was 
fain to take shelter in a large stone building, where he was 
closely besieged. Fortunately the loud yells of the assailants, 
like most barbarous nations, seeking to strike terror by their 
ferocious cries, reached the ears of Alvarado and his men, who, 
speedily advancing to the relief of their comrades, enabled them 
to force a passage through the enemy. Both parties retreated 
closely pursued, on the town, when Cortes, marching out to their 
support, compelled the Tabascans to retire. 

A few prisoners were taken in this skirmish. By them Cortds 
found his worst apprehensions verified. The country was every¬ 
where in arms. A force consisting of many thousands had 
assembled from the neighbouring provinces, and a general 
assault was resolved on for the next day. To the general’s 
inquiries why he had been received in so different a manner from 
his predecessor, Grijalva, they answered, that “ the conduct 
of the Tabascans then had given great offence to the other 
Indian tribes, who taxed them with treachery and cowardice; 
so that they had promised, on any return of the white men, to 
resist them in the same manner as their neighbours had done.” 

Cortis might now well regret that he had allowed himself to 
deviate from the direct object of his enterprise, and to become 
intangled in a doubtful war which could lead to no profitable 
result. But it was too late to repent. He had taken the step, 
and had no alternative but to go forward. To retreat would 
dishearten his own men at the outset, impair their confidence in 
him as their leader, and confirm the arrogance of his foes, the 
tidings of whose success might precede him on his voyage, and 
prepare the way for greater mortifications and defeats. He did 
not hesitate as to the course he was to pursue; but, calling his 
officers together, announced his intention to give battle the 
following morning.' 

‘ According to Soils, who quotes the address of Cort6s on the oocasioa, 
be summoned a council of his captains to advise him as to the course be 
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He sent back to the vessels^such as were disabled by their 
wounds, and ordered the remainder of the forces to join the camp. 
Six of the heavy guns were also taken from the ships, together 
with all the horses. The animals were stiff and torpid from long 
confinement on board; but a few hours’ exercise restored them 
to their sti;ength and usual spirit. He gave the command of the 
artillery—if it may be dignified with the name—to a soldier 
named Mesa, who had acquired some experience as an engineer 
in the Italian wars. The infantry he put under the orders of 
Diego de Ordar, and took charge of the cavalry himself. It 
consisted of some of the most valiant gentlemen of his little 
band, among whom may be mentioned Alvarado, V'elasquei de 
Leon, Avila, Puertocarrero, Olid, Montejo. Having thus made 
all the necessary arrangements, and settled his plan of battle, 
he retired to rest,—but not to slumber. His feverish mind, as 
may well be imagined, was filled with anxiety for the morrow, 
which might decide the fate of his expedition; and ns was his 
wont on such occasions, he was frequently observed, during the 
night, going the rounds, and visiting the sentinels, to see that no 
one slept upon his post. 

At the first glimmering of light he mustered his army, and 
declared his purpose not to abide, cooped up in the town, the 
assault of the enemy, but to march at once against him. For 
he well knew that the spirits rise with action, and that the 
attacking party gathers a confidence from the very movement, 
which is not felt by the one who is passively, perhaps anxiously, 
awaiting the assault. The Indians were understood to ^ 
encamped on level ground a few miles distant from the city, 
called the plain of Ceutla. The general commanded that Ordaz 
should march with the foot, including the artillery, directly 
across the country, and attack them in front, while he himself 
would fetch a circuit with the horse, and turn their flank when 
thus engaged, or fall upon their rear. 

These dispositions being completed, the little army heard mass 
and then sallied forth from the wooden walls of Tabasco. It 
was lady-day, the 25th of March,—long memorable in the annals 
of New Spain. The district around the town was chequered 
with patches of maize, and, on the lower level, with plantations 
of cacao,—supplying the beverage, and perhaps the coin of the 
country, as in Mexico. These plantations, requiring constant 
irrigation, were fed by numerous canals and reservoirs of water, 

should pursue. (Conquista. cap. 19 ) U is possible, but 1 hod ao warrant 
lor it anywhere. 
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so that the country could not be traversed without great toil 
and difficulty. It was, however, btersected by a narrow path 
or causeway, over which the catiiion could be dragged. 

The troops advanced more than a league on their laborious 
march, without descrying the enemy. The weather was sultry, 
but few of them were embarrassed by the heavy mail worn by 
the European cavaliers at that period. Their cotton jackets, 
thickly quilted, afforded a tolerable protection against the 
arrows of the Indian, and allowed room for the freedom and 
activity of movement essential to a life of rambling adventure 
in the wilderness. 

At length they came in sight of the broad plains of Ceutla, 
and beheld the dusky lines of the enemy stretching, as far as 
the eye could reach, along the edge of the horizon. The Indians 
had shown some sagacity in the choice of their position; and, as 
the weary Spaniards came slowly on, floundering through the 
morass, the Tabascans set up their hideous battle-cries, and dis¬ 
charged volleys of arrows, stones, and other missiles, which 
rattled like hail on the shields and helmets of the assailants. 
Many were severely wounded before they could gain the firm 
ground, where they soon cleared a space for themselves, and 
opened a heavy fire of artillery and musketry on the dense 
columns of the enemy, which presented a fatal mark for the balls. 
Numbers were swept down at every discharge; but the bold 
barbarians, far from being dismayed, threw up dust and leaves 
to hide their losses, and, sounding their war instruments, shot 
off fresh flights of arrows in return. 

They even pressed closer on the Spaniards, and, when driven 
off by a vigorous charge, soon turned again, and, rolling back 
like the waves of the ocean, seemed ready to overwhelm the 
little band by weight of numbers. Thus cramped, the latter had 
scarcely room to perform their necessary evolutions, or even to 
work their guns with effect.* 

The engagement had now lasted more than an hour, and the 
Spaniards, sorely pressed, looked with great anxiety for the 
arrival of the horse,—which some unaccountable impediments 
must have detained,—to relieve them from their perilous posi¬ 
tion. At this crisis, the furthest columns of the Indian army 
were seen to be agitated and thrown into a disorder that rapidly 
spread through the whole mass. It was not long before the ears 

‘ Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias, MS., lib. 3, cap. 119.—Gomara, Crdnica, 
cap. 19, 20.—Herrera, Hi«t. General, dec. 2. lib. 4, cap. 11.—Martyr 
De Insulis, p. 350.—IxtlilxochitL Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 79.—Bernal 
Dias, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 33, 36.—Carta de Vera Crux. MS 
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of the Christians were saluted with the cheering war-cry of 
“ San Jago and San Pedro,” I'nd they beheld the bright helmets 
and swords of the Castilian cfi&valry flashing back the rays of 
the morning sun, as they dashed through the ranks of the enemy, 
striking to the right and left, and scattering dismay around 
them. The eye of faith, mdeed, could discern the patron Saint 
of Spain himself, mounted on his grey war-horse, heading the 
rescue and trampling over the bodies of the fallen infidels.* 

The approach of Cort& had been greatly retarded by the 
broken nature of the ground. When he came up, the Indians 
were so hotly engaged, that he was upon them before they 
observed his approach. He ordered his men to direct their 
at the faces of their opponents,* who, temfied at the 
monstrous apparition,—for they supposed the rider and the 
horse, which they had never before seen, to be one and the s^e, 

_were seized with a panic. Ordaz availed himself of it to 

command a general charge along the line, and the Indians, many 
of them throwing away their arms, fled without attempting 
further resistance. 

Cortfe was too content with the victory, to care to follow it 
up by dipping his sword in the blood of the fugitives. He drew 
oS his men to a copse of palms which skirted the place, and, 
under their broad canopy, the soldiers offered up thanksgivings 
to the Almighty for the victory vouchsafed them. The field of 
battle was made the site of a town, called in honour of the day 
on which the action took place, Santa Maria de la Vitoria, long 
afterwards the capital of the Province.* The numl>er of those 
who fought or fell in the engagement is altogether doubtful. 
Nothing, indeed, is more uncertain than numerical estimates of 
barbarians. And they gain nothing in probability, when they 
come, as in the present instance, from the reports of their enemies. 
Most accounts, however, agree tliat the Indian force consisted 
of five squadrons of eight thousand men each. There is more 


> Ixtblxochitl. Hist. Chich , MS , c.ip. 79 - ' 

own tutcbir saint, SI. Peter," says Pii.uto y OreUana; but the commOT 
and indubitable opinion is, that it was our glorious apostle St. JamM, 
the bulwark and safeguard of our nation. (Varoncs Ilustres, P- 
" Sinner that ! am! ” exdalms honest Bernal Diax, In a niOTe statical 
vein It was not permitted to me to see cither the one or the other of 
the Apostles on this occasion.”—Hist de la Conquista, cap 34. 

• It was the order—as the reader may remember—given by C»sar to 
his followers in his battle with Pompey: 

" Adversosaue lubet ferro eonfundere vultus." 

^ Lucav. Pharsalia, bb. 7. v- i 7 S- 


• Clavigero, Stor. del Messlco, tom. lii. p ii. 
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discrepanc}^ to 4|||ii|lEDnber of yatTfUtf from one to thuty 
thousaodt In tu|paonstroiu disomda^, the cqpunon di»- 
pogitkm tcntxaggen^may lead a> to look for truth M the ne^b* 
bourhood of the uayiest dumber. The loss of the Christians 
was inconslderabld; not exceeding—if we receive their own 
reports, probably, tom the same causes, much diminishing the 
truth—^two killed, and less tlum a hundred wounded I We my 
readily comprehend the feelings of the Conquerors, when they 
declared, that “ Heaven must have fought on their side, since 
their own strength could never have prevailed against such a 
multitude of enemies I ” * 

Several prisoners were taken in the battle, amoi^ them two 
chiefs. Cortes gave them their liberty, and sent a message by 
them to their countrymen, “ that he would overlook the past, 
if they would come in at once, and tender their submission. 
Otherwise he would ride over the land, and put every living 
thing in it, man, woman, and child, to the sword 1 ” With this 
formidable men»» ringing m their ears, the envoys departed. 

But the Tabascans had no relish for further hostilities. A 
body of inferior chiefs appeared the next day, clad in dark 
dresses of cotton, intimating their abject condition, and implored 
leave to bury their dead. It was granted by the general, with 
many assurances of his friendly disposition; hut at the same 
time he told them, he expected their principal caciques, as he 
would treat with none other. These soon presented themselves, 
attended hy a numerous train of vassals, who followed with 
timid curiosity to the Christian camp. Among their propi¬ 
tiatory gifts were twenty female slaves, which, from the character 
of one of them, proved of infinitely more consequence than was 
anticipated by either Spaniards or Tabascans. Confidence was 
soon restored; and was succeeded by a friendly intercourse, and 
the interchange of Spanish toys for the rude commodities of the 
country, artides of food, cotton, and a few gold ornaments of 
little value. When asked where the precious metal was pro¬ 
cured, they pointed to the west, and answered “ Culhua,” 
“ Mexico.” The Spaniards saw this was no place for them to 

> “ Crean Vias. Reales Altesas por derto, qoe esta batalla fuS vendda 
mas por votuatad de Dios que por tiras fuerzas, porque para con quareota 
mil Dombrss de guerra, poca defensa fuera quatrozlentos que oosotros 
eramos." (Carta de Vera Cruz, MS.—Gomara, Crdnica. cap. so.—Bernal 
Diaz, Hist, de la Conquista, cap. 35.) It is Las Casas, who, regulating his 
mathematics, as usual by bis leeflnn, rates the Indian loss at the exorbi¬ 
tant amount died in the text. “ This,” ho condudes dryly, “ was the 
first preaching of the Gospel by Cort^ in New SpainI”—Hist, de las 
Indiax MS., lib. 3, cap, rtg. 
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of to tarry uu->-Yet here, tt«y wett irat rlasy teagoea 
distant fr^ a potent and opulent city, orlrhat onu had osm 
so, the ancient Palenqua But its g^ty may have even then 
passed away, imd its name have dmu fonottm by the sur* 
rounding natioas. ^ 

Before his (departure the Spanish commander did not omit 
to provide for one great object of his expeditu^ the conversion 
of the Indians. He first represented to tne caciques, that Iw had 
been sent thitlmr by a powerfid monarch on the other side of the 
water, to whom he had now a right to claim their allegiance. 
He then caused the reverend fathers Olmedo and Dias to en¬ 
lighten their minds, as far as possible, in regard to the great 
truths of revelation, uiging them to receive these in place of 
their own heathenbh abominations. The Tabascans, whose 
perceptions were no doubt materially quickened by the disci¬ 
pline they had undergone, made but a faint resistance to either 
proposal. The next day was Palm Sunday, and the general 
resolved to celebrate their conversion by one df those pompous 
ceremoniab of the Church, which should make a lasting impres¬ 
sion on their minds. 

A solemn procession was formed o/ the whole army with the 
ecclesiastics at their head, each soldier bearing a palm-br«mch 
in his hand. The concourse was swelled by thousands of Indians 
of both sexes, who followed in curious astonishment at the sp)ec- 
tacle. The long files bent their way through ^e flowery 
savannas that bordered the settlement, to the principd temple, 
where an altar was raised, and the image of the presiding deity 
was deposed to make room for that of the Virgin with the infant 
Saviour. Mass was celebrated by father Olmedo, and the 
soldiers who were capable joined in the solemn chant. The 
natives listened in profound silence, and if we may Mieve Uie 
chronicler of the event who witnessed it, were melt^ into tears; 
while their hearts were penetrated with reverential awe for the 
God of those terrible beings who seemed to wield in their own 
hands the thunder and the lightning. 

The Roman Catholic communion has, it must be admitted, 
some decided advantages over the Protestant, for the purpose 
of proselytism. The (&zzling pomp of its service and its touch¬ 
ing apfieal to the sensibilities affect the imagination of the rude 
duld of nature much more powerfully than the cold abstractions 
of Protestantism, which, addressed to the reason, demand a 
degree of refinement and mental culture in the audience to com¬ 
prehend them. The respect, moreover, shown by the Catholic 
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for the material representations of Divinity greatly faciliutes 
the same object. It is true, such representations are used by 
him only as incentives, not as the objects of worship. But this 
distinction is lost on the savage, who finds such forms of adoration 
too analogous to his own to impose any great violence on his 
feelings. It is only required of him to transfer his homage from 
the image of Quetzalcoatl, the benevolent deity who walked 
among men, to that of the Virgin or the Redeemer; from the 
Cross, which he has worshipped as the emblem of the God of 
ram, to the same Cross, the symbol of salvation 
These solemnities concluded, Cort6s prepared to return to 
his ships, well satisfied with the impression made on the new 
converts, and with the conquests he had thus achieved for 
pstile and Christianity. The soldiers, taking leave of their 
Indian friends, entered the boats with the palm branches in 
their hands, and descending the river re-embarked on board 
their vessels, which rode at anchor at its mouth. A favourable 
breeze was blowing, and the little navy, opening its sails to 
receive it, was soon on its way again to the golden shores of 
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The fleet held its course so near the shore, that tl\e inhabitants 
could be seen on it; and, as it swept along the winding borders 
of the gulf, the soldiers, who had been on the former expedition 
with Grijalva, pointed out to tlieir companions the memorable 
places on the coast. Here was the Rio de Alvurado, named after 
the gallant adventurer, who was present, also, in this expedition; 
there the Rio de Vonderas, in which Grijalva had carried on so 
lucrative a commerce with the Mexicans; and there the Isla de 
los Sacrificios, where the .Spaniards fir^t saw the vestiges of 
human sacrifice on the coast. Puertocarrero, as he listened to 
these reminiscences of the sailors, repented the words of the old 
ballad of Montesinos, “ Here is France, there is Paris, and there 
the waters of the Duero,” * etc. “ But 1 advise you,” he added, 
turning to Cortes, “ to look out only for the rirh lands, and the 
best way to govern them.” “ Fear not,” replied his com¬ 
mander, “ if Fortune but favours me as she did Orlando, and I 
have such gallant gentlemen as you for my companions, I shall 
understand myself very well.” * 

The fleet had now arrived off St. Juan de I’lua, the island so 
named by Grijalva. The weather was tcmiierate and serene, 
and crowds of natives were gathered on the shore of the main 
land, gazing at the strange phenomenon, as the vessels glided 
along under easy sail on the smooth bosom of the waters. It was 
the evening of Thursday in Passion Week. The air came 
pleasantly off the shore, and Cort6s, liking the spot, thought he 

• " Cata Francia, Montesinos, 
tata Pans la cindad, 
data las aRiias de Otiero 
Do van 4 dar en la mar.” 

They are the words of the popular old ballad, first published, I believe, In 
the Romancero de. Ambere*, and lately by Duran, Romances Cabellerescrri 
f Histdrlcos. Parte i, p. 8j. 

• Bernal Dial, Hist, de la Conquista, cap 37. 
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might safely anchor under the lee of^e island, which would 
shelter him from the turtes that sweep over these seas with fatal 
violence in the winter, sometimes even late in the spring. 

The ships had not been long at anchor, when a light pirogue, 
filled with natives, shot oS from the neighbouring continent, 
and steered for tl^e general’s vessel, distinguished by the royal 
ensign of Castile floating from the mast. The Indians came on 
board with a frank confidence, inspired by the accounts of the 
Spaniards spread by their countrymen who had traded with 
Grijalva. ITiey brought presents of fruits and flowers and little 
ornaments of gold, which they gladly exchanged for the usual 
trinkets. Cortds was baffled in his attempts to hold a conversa¬ 
tion with his visitors by means of the interpreter, Aguilar, who 
was ignorant of the language; the Mayan dialects, with which 
he was conversant, bearing too little resemblance to the Aztec. 
The natives supplied the deficiency, as far as possible, by the 
uncommon vivacity and significance of their gestures,—the 
hieroglyphics of speech,—but the Spanish commander saw with 
chagrin the embarrassments he must encounter in future for 
want of a more perfect medium of communication.* In this 
dilemma, he was informed that one of the female slaves given 
to him by the Tabascan chiefs was a native Mexican, and 
understood the language. Her name—that given to her by the 
Spaniards—was Marina; and, as she was to exercise a most 
important influence on their fortunes, it is necessary to acquaint 
the reader with something of her character and history. 

She was born at Painalla, in the province of Coatzacualco, 
on the south-eastern borders of the Mexican empire. Her 
father, a rich and powerful cacique, died when she was very 
young. Her mother married again, and, having a son, she 
conceived the infamous idea of securing to this offspring of her 
second union Marina’s rightful inheritance. She accordingly 
feigned that the latter was dead, but secretly delivered her into 
the hands of some itinerant traders of Xicallanco. She availed 
herself, at the same time, of the death of a child of one of her 
slaves, to substitute the corpse of that of her own daughter, and 
celebrated the obsequies with mock solemnity. These particulars 
are related by the honest old soldier, Bernal Diaz, who knew the 
mother, and witnessed the generous treatment of her afterwards 

^ Casas notices the significance of the Indian gestures as Implying 
a most active imagination. '* Sefias 6 meneos con que los Yndios mucho 
mas que otras generaciones entienden y se dan i entender» por tener muy 
bivos los sentidos exteriores y tambien los interiores, mayonneote ques 
admirable tu imaginacion.*’—Hist de las Indias. MS., lib. 3, cap. tao. 
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by M&nna. the meKhants the Indian miuden was again 
sold to the cacique of Tabasco, who delivered her, as we have 
seen, to the Spaniards. 

From the puce of her birth dbe was well acquainted with the 
Mexican tongue, which, indeed, she is said to have spioken with 
great elegance. Her residence in Tabasco familiarised her with 
the dialects of that country, so that she coiud esury on a con¬ 
versation with Aguilar, which he m turn rendered into the 
Castilian. Thus a certain, though somewhat circuitous channel 
was opened to Cort& for communicating with the Aztecs; a 
circumstance of the last importance to the success of his enter¬ 
prise. It was not very long, however, before Marina, who had a 
lively genius, made herself so far mistress of the Castilian as to 
supersede the necessity of any other linguist. She learned it 
the more readily, as it was to her the language of love. 

Cortes, who appreciated the value of her services from the 
first, made her his interpreter, then his secretary, and, won by 
her charms, his mistress. She had a son by him, Don Martin 
Cortfa, eomendador of the Military Order of St. James, less 
distinguished by his birth than his unmerited persecutions. 

Marina was at this time in the morning of life. She is said to 
have possessed uncommon personal attractions,* and her open, 
expressive features indicated her generous temper. She always 
remained faithful to the countrymen of her adoption; and her 
knowledge of the language and customs of the Mexicans, and 
often of their designs, enabled her to extricate the Spaniards, 
more than once, from the most embarrassed and perilous situa¬ 
tions. She had her errors, os we have seen; but they should 
be rather charged to the defects of early education, and to the 
evil influence of him to whom in the darkness of her spirit she 
looked with simple confidence for the light to guide her. All 
agree that she was full of excellent qualities, and the important 
services which she rendered the Spaniards have made her 
memory deservedly dear to them; while the name of Malinchc 
—the name by which she is still known in Mexico-ywas pro¬ 
nounced with kindness by the conquered races, with whose 
misfortunes she showed an invariable sympathy.* 

*" Hermosa como Diosa,” beauii/ul at a goddtss, lays Camargo of her. 
(Hist, de 'liascala, MS.) 

• Las Casas, Hist, de las Indias. MS,, lib. 3, cap. lao.—Gomara, CrSnlca, 
cap as. 16.—Clavigero, Stor. del Meisico, tom ill. pp. IJ-14.—Oviedo, Hist, 
de las Ind., MS., lib. 33, cap. i.—IxtIilTochItl. HUt Chich., M.S, cap. 79- 
—Camargo. Hist, de TUscala, MS —Bernal DUa. Hist, de U Omouista, 
tap. 37, 38. There is tome discordance In the notices of the early lile of 
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With the aid of hb two intelligent in^rpreten, CortSs entered 
into conversation with his Indian vbitors. He learned that 
they were Mexicans, or rather subjects of the great Mexican 
empire, of which their own province formed one of the com¬ 
paratively recent conquests. The country was ruled by a 
powerful monarchy called Moctheuzoma, or by Europeans more 
commonly Montezuma,* who dwelt on the mountain plains of 
the interior, nearly seventy leagues from the coast; their own 
province was governed by one of hb nobles, named Teuhtlfle, 
whose residence was eight leagues distant. Cort& acquainted 
them in turn with his own friendly views in visiting their country, 
and with his desire of an interview with the Aztec governor. 
He then dismissed them loaded with presents, having first ascer¬ 
tained that there was abundance of gold in the interior, like the 
specimens they had brought. 

Cort6s, pleased with the manners of the people, and the goodly 
reports of the land, resolved to take up his quarters here for the 
present. The next morning, April 21, being Good Friday, he 
landed with all his force on the very spot where now stands the 
modem city of Vera Cruz. Little did the Conqueror imagine 
that the desolate beach, on which he first planted his foot, was 
one day to be covered by a flourishing city, the great mart of 
European and Oriental trade, the commercial capital of New 
Spain.* 

It was a wide and level plain, except where the sand had been 
drifted into hillocks by the perpetual blowing of the norU. On 
these sand-hills he mounted his little battery of guns, so as to 
give him the command of the country. He then employed the 
troops in cutting down small trees and bushes which grew near, 
in order to provide a shelter from the weather. In this he was 
aided by the people of the country, sent, as it appeared, by the 
governor of the district, to assist the Spaniards. With their 

Marina. I have followed Bernal Diar,—from his means of observation, 
the best authority. There is happily no difference in the estimate of her 
singular merits and services. 

‘ The name of the Aztec monarch, like those of most persons and places 
in New ^ain, has been twisted into all possible varieties of orthography. 
Modern Spanish historians usually call him Motezuma. But as there is 
no reason to suppose that this is correct, I have preferred to conform to 
the name by which he is usually known to English readers. It is the one 
adopted by Bernal Diaz, and by no other contemporary as far as I know. 

• Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS. cap. 79.—Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, 
tom. lii. p. 16. New Vera Cruz, as the prewnt town is called, is distinct, 
as we shall see hereafter, from that established by Cortfe, and was not 
founded till the close of the sixteenth century, by the Conde de Monterey, 
vio^y of Mexico. It received its privileges as a city from Philip III. 
In 1615.—Ibid., tom. iii. p. 30, nota. 
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hdp stakes wm finnly, set in the earth, and covered with 
boujghs, and with mts and cotton carpets, which the friendly 
natives brought with them. In this way they secured, in a 
couple of days, a good defence against the scorching rays of the 
sun, which beat with intolerable fierceness on the sands. The 
plan was surrounded by stagnant marshes, the exhalations from 
which, quickened by the heat into the pestflent malaria, have 
occasioned in later times wider mortality to Europeans than all 
the hurricanes on the coast. The bilious disorders, now the 
terrible scourge of the tierra ccdienU, were little known before 
the Conquest. The seeds of the poison seem to have been 
scattered by the hand of civilisation; for it is only necessary 
to settle a town, and draw together a busy European population, 
in order to call out the malignity of the venom which had before 
lurked in the atmosphere.* 

While these arrangements were in progress, the natives 
flocked in from the adjacent district, which was tolerably 
populous in the interior, drawn by a natural curiosity to see the 
wonderful strangers. They brought with them fruits, vege¬ 
tables, flowers in abundance, g^e, and many dishes cooked after 
the fashion of the country, with little articles of gold and other 
ornaments. They gave away some as presents, and bartered 
others for the wares of the Spaniards; so that the camp, crowded 
with a motley throng of every age and sex, wore the appearance 
of a fair. From some of the visitors Cortfe learned the intention 
of the governor to wait on him the following day. 

This was Easter. Teuhtlile arrived, as he had announced, 
before noon. He was attended by a numerous train, and wm 
met by Cortfe, who conducted him with much ceremony to his 
tent, where his principal ofificers were assembled. Tlie Axtec 
chief returned their salutations with polite, though formal 
courtesy. Mass was first said by father Olmedo, and the service 
was listened to by Teuhtlile and his attendants with decent 


• The epidemic of the matUitahuall, so fatal to the Aeteca, is shown bjr 
M de Humboldt to be essentially different (rom the vimtto, or bilious lever 
of our day. Indeed, this disease is not noticed by the early conquerors 
and colonists: and ClaviRero asserts was not known in Mexico tiU lyjj- 
(Stor. del Messico, tom i p. ny. nota.) Humboldt, however. ari?um* 
that the same physical causes must have produwd •^r^***^ results, carries 
the disease back to a much higher antiquity, of which he disMra* some 
traditional and historic vestiges. " II pa» confondre 1 tpoque, 

he remarks svith his usual penetration " i. 

(Mcrite pour la premiire fois, parce qu file a fait de grands ravage d^ 
on court espaoe de temps avee I'tpoque de sa premliro apparlUon. — 
Essai PoUUque. tom. Iv. p. i6i, et teq., and 179. 
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reverence. A collation was afterwards sitwed, at vduch the 
general entertained his guest with Spanish wines and confections. 
The interpreters were then mtroduced, and a conversation 
commenced between the parties. • ' 

The first inquiries of Teuhtiile were respecting the country of 
the strangers, and the purport of their visit. Cort6s told him, 
that “ he was the subject of a potent monarch beyond the seas, 
who ruled over an immense empire, and had kings and princes 
for his vassals! that, acquainted with the greatness of the 
Mexican emperor, his master had desired to enter into a com¬ 
munication with him, and had sent him as his envoy to wait on 
Montezuma with a present in token of his good will, and a 
message which he must deliver in person.” He concluded by 
inquiring of Teuhtiile when he could be admitted to his 
sovereign’s presence. 

To this the Aztec noble somewhat haughtily replied, 

“ How is it, that you have been here only two days, and 
demand to see the emperor? ” He then added, with more 
courtesy, that “ he was surprised to learn there was another 
monarch as powerful as Montezuma; but that if it were so, hej 
had no doubt his master would be happy to communicate with 
him. He would send his couriers with the royal gift brought 
by the Spanish commander, and, so soon as he had learned 
Montezuma’s will, would communicate it.” 

Teuhtiile then commanded his slaves to bring forward the 
present intended for the Spanish general. It consisted of ten 
loads of fine cotton, several mantles of that curious featherwork 
whose rich and delicate dyes might vie with the most beautiful 
painting, and a wicker basket filled with ornaments of wrought 
gold, all calculated to inspire the Spaniards with high ideas of 
the wealth and mechanical ingenuity of the Mexicans. 

Cort6s received these presents with suitable acknowledgments, 
and ordered his own attendants to lay before the chief the 
articles designed for Montezuma. These were an arm-chair 
richly carved and painted, a crimson cap of cloth, having a gold 
medd emblazoned with St. George and the dragon, and a 
quantity of collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of cut glass, 
which, in a country where glass was not to be had, might claim 
to have the value of real gems, and no doubt passed for such 
with the inexperienced Mexicans. Teuhtiile observed a soldier 
in the camp with a shining gilt helmet on his head, which he said 
reminded him of one worn by the god Quetzalcoatl in Mexico; 
and he showed a desire that Montezuma should see it. The 
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comi^ of the ^Mtiluds, as the reader will soon see, was awo- 
ciated with sonte traditions of this same deity. Cortes expressed 
his willingness that the casque should be sent to the emperor 
intimating a h<^ that it would be returned filled with the gold’ 
dust of the country, that he might be able to compare its quality 
with that in his own 1 He further told the governor, as we are 
informed by his chaplam, “ that the Spaniards were troubled 
with a disease of the heart, for which gold was a specific remedy I” 

In short, says Las Casas, he contrived to make his want of 
gold very clear to the governor.” 

While these things were passing, Cort6s observed one of 
Teuhtlile’s attendants busy with a pencil, apparently delineating 
some object. On looking at his work, he found that it was a 
sketch on canvas of the Spaniards, their costumes, arms, and, 
in short, different objects of interest, giving to each its appro¬ 
priate form and colour. This was the celebrated picture¬ 
writing of the Aztecs, and, a.s Teuhtlile informed him, this man 
was employed in portraying the various objects for the eye of 
Montezuma, who would thus gather a more vivid notion of their 
appearance than from any description by words. Cortes was 
pleased with the idea; and, as he knew how much the effect 
would be heightened by converting still life into action, he 
ordered out the cavalry on the beach, the wet sands of which 
afforded a firm footing for the horses. The bold and rapid 
movements of the troops, as they went through their military 
exercises; the apparent ease with which they managed the 
fiery animals on which they were mounted; the glancing of 
their weapons, and the shrill cry of the trumpet, all filled the 
spectators with astonishment; but when they lieard the 
thunders of the cannon, which Cortds ordered to be fired at the 
same time, and witnessed the volumes of smoke and flame 
issuing from these terrible engines, and the rushing sound of the 
balls, as they dashed through the trees of the neighbouring 
forest, shivering their branches into fragments, they were filled 
with consternation, from which the Aztec chief himself was not 
wholly free. 

Nothing of all this was lost on the painters, who faithfully 
recorded, after their fashion, every particular; not omitting the 
ships ,—" the water-houses,” as they called them, of the strangers 
—which, with their dark hulls and snow-white sails reflected 
from the water, were swinging lazily at anchor on the calm 
bosom of the bay. All was depicted with a fidelity, that 
excited in their turn the admiration of the Spaniards, who. 
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doubtless unprepared for this exhibition of skill, greatly over* 
estimated the merits of the execution. 

These various matters completed, Tcuhtlile with his attend* 
ants withdrew from the Spanish quarters, with the same cere¬ 
mony with which he had entered them; leaving orders that his 
people should supply the troops with provisions and other 
articles requisite for their accommodation, till further instruc¬ 
tions from the capital. 



CHAPTER VI 


ACCOUNT or MONTEZUMA—STATE OF HIS EMPIRE—STKANGK 
PROGNOSTICS — EMBASSY AND PRESENTS — SPANISH EN¬ 
CAMPMENT 


1519 


We must now take leave of the Spanish camp in the tima 
cdiente, and transport ourselves to the distant capital of Mexico, 
where no little sensation was excited by the arrival of the 
wonderful strangers on the coast. The Aztec throne was filled 
at that time by Montezuma the Second, nephew of the last, and 
grandson of a preceding monarch. He had been elected to the 
regal dignity in 150a, in preference to his brothers, for his 
superior qualifications, both as a soldier and a priest,—a com¬ 
bination of offices sometimes found in the Mexican candidates, 
as it was, more frequently, in the B'gyptian. In early youth 
he had taken an active part in the wars of the empire, though of 
late he had devoted himself more exclusively to the services of 
the temple; and he was scrupulous in his attentions to all the 
burdensome ceremonial of the Aztec worship. He maintained a 
grave and reserved demeanour, speaking little and with prudent 
deliberation. His deportment was well calculated to inspire 
ideas of superior sanctity.* 

When his election was announced to him, he was found 
sweeping down the stairs in the great temple of the national 
war-god. He received the messengers with a becoming humility, 
professing his unfitness for so responsible a station. The 
address, delivered us usual on the occasion, was made by his 
relative Nezahualpilli, the wise king of Tezcuco. It has fortu¬ 
nately been preserved, and presents a favourable specimen of 
Indian eloquence. Towards the conclusion the orator exclaims, 
“ Who can doubt that the Aztec empire has reached the zenith 
of its greatness, since the Almighty has placed over it one whose 


>Hls name suited his nature. Montezuma, according to Us Casas, 
similying, in the Mexican, “ sad or severe man.”—Hist. delasIndlas. MS., 
Ub. j. cap. no.—Ixthlxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 2>.—Acosta, Ub. 7. 
cap. 20.—Col. de Mendoza, pp. 13-16.—Codex Tel.-Rem., p. I43« *1^ 
Antiq. of Mexico, voL vt 
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very presence fills every beholder with resrerefiM? Rejoice, 
happy people, that you have now a sovereign who wSl be to you a 
steady column of support; a father in distress, more than 
brother in tenderness and sympathy; one whos«i^,'jpiring soul 
will disdain all the profligate pleasures of the senses, and the 
wasting indulgence of sloth. Arid thou, illustrious youth, doubt 
not that the Creator, who has laid on thee so weighty a charge, 
will also give strength to sustain it; that He, who has been so 
liberal in times past, will shower yet more abundant blessings on 
thy head, and keep thee firm in thy royal seat through many 
long and glorious years.”—These golden prognostics, which 
melted the royal auditor into tears, were not destined to be 
realised.* 

Montezuma displayed all the energy and enterprise in the 
commencement of his reign, which had been anticipated from 
him. His first expedition against a rebel province in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was crowned with success, and he led back in triumph 
a throng of captives for the bloody sacrifice that was to grace 
his coronation. This was celebrated with uncommon pomp. 
Games and religious ceremonies continued for several days, and 
among the spectators who flocked from distant quarters were 
some noble Tlascalans, the hereditary enemies of Mexico. They 
were in disguise, hoping thus to elude detection. They were 
recognised, however, and reported to the monarch. But he 
only availed himself of the information to provide them with 
honourable entertainment, and a good place for witnessing the 
games. This was a magnanimous act, considering the long 
cherished hostility between the nations. 

In his first years, Montezuma was constantly engaged in war, 
and frequently led his armies in person. The Aztec banners 
were seen in the furthest provinces on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the distant regions of Nicaragua and Honduras. The expedi¬ 
tions were generally successful; and the limits of the empire were 
more widely extended than at any preceding period. 

Meanwhile the monarch was not inattentive to the interior 
concerns of the kingdom. He made some important changes 
in the courts of justice; and carefully watched over the execu¬ 
tion of the laws, which he enforced with stem severity. He 
was in the habit of patrolling the streets of his capital in dis¬ 
guise, to make himself personally acquainted with the abuses 

• The address Is fully reported by Torquemada (Monarch, Ind., lib. 3, 
cap. 6S), who came into the country little more than half a century after 
its delivery. It has been recenUy republished by Bustamente.—Tercuoo 
en los Ultimos Tiempos (Mexico, i8a6), pp. a}6-tsS. 
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“ it <^uestion»b!e policy, it ii nid, he would 

the mtegAty of hi. jud^ ^ tempting them with 
■werve from ttieir duty, end then^ the delin- 
***,, ^ tccount for yielding to the temptation. 

He liberally recompensed aU who served him. He ihowed a 
* uH- Spirit in lu. public works, constructing and 

embeiustung the temples, bringing water into the capital by a 
nm chaimel, and establishing a hospital, or retreat lor invalid 
soldiers, m the city of Coihuacan. 

Thwe acts, so worthy of a great prince, were counterbalanced 
by outers of an opposite complexion. The humility, displayed 
so ostentatiously before his elevation, gave way to an intolerable 
arroganro.^ In his pleasure-houses, domestic establishment, and 
way of living, he assumed a pomp unknown to his predecessors. 
He secluded himself from public observation, or, when he went 
abroad, exacted the most slavish homage; while in the palace 
he would be served only, even in the most menial offices, by 
pereons of rank. He, further, dismissed several plebeians, 
chiefly poor soldiers of merit, from the places they had occupied 
near the person of his predecessor, considering their attendance 
a dishonour to royalty. It was in vain that his oldest and 
sagest counsellors remonstrated on a conduct so impolitic. 
While he thus disgusted his subjects by his haughty deport¬ 
ment, he alienated their affections by the imposition of grievous 
taxes. These were demanded by the lavish expenditure of his 
court. They fell with peculiar heaviness on the conquered 
cities. This oppression led to frequent insurrection and resist¬ 
ance; and the latter years of his reign present a scene of 
unintermitting hostility, in which the forces of one half of the 
empire were employed in suppressing the commotions of the 
other. Unfortunately there was no principle of amalgamation 
by which the new acquisitions could be incorporated into the 
ancient monarchy, as parts of one whole. Their interests, as 
well as sympathies, were different. Thus the more widely the 
Aztec empire was extended, the weaker it became; resembling 
some vast and ill-proportioned edifice, whose disjointed materials 
having no principle of cohesion, and tottering under their own 
weight, seem ready to fall before the first blast of the tempest. 

In 1516, died the Tezcucan king, Nezahualpilli, in whom 
Montezuma lost his most sagacious counsellor. The succession 
was contested by his two sons, Cacama and Ixtiilxochitl. The 
former was supported by Montezuma. The latter, the younger 
of the princes, a bold, aspiring youth, appealing to the patriotic 

I—G397 
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sentiment of his nation, would have persuaded them that his 
brother was too much in the Mexican mterests to be true to his 
own country. A civil war ensued, and ended by a compromise, 
by which one half of the kingdom, with the capital, remained 
to Cacama, and the northern portion to his ambitious rival. 
Ixtlilxochitl became from that time the mortal foe of Montezuma. 

A more formidable enemy still was the little republic of 
Tlascala, lying midway between the Mexican Valley and the 
coast. It had maintained its independence for more than two 
centuries against the allied forces of the empire. Its resources 
were unimpaired, its civilisation scarcely below that of its great 
rival states, and for courage and military prowess it had estab¬ 
lished a name inferior to none other of the nations of Anahuac. 

Such was the condition of the Aztec monarchy, on the arrival 
of Cort6s;—the people disgusted with the arrogance of the 
sovereign; the provinces and distant cities outraged by fiscal 
exactions; while potent enemies in the neighbourhood lay 
watching the hour when they might assail their formidable rival 
with advantage. Still the kingdom was strong in its internal 
resources, in the will of its monarch, in the long habitual defer¬ 
ence to his authority,—in short, in the terror of his name, and 
in the valour and discipline of his armies, grown grey in active 
service, and well drilled in all the tactics of Indian warfare. The 
time had now come when these imperfect tactics and rude 
weapons of the barbarian were to be brought into collision with 
the science and enginery of the most civilised nations of the globe. 

During the latter years of his reign, Montezuma had rarely 
taken part in his military expeditions, which he left to his 
captains, occupying himself chiefly with his sacerdotal functions. 
Under no prince had the priesthood enjoyed greater considera¬ 
tion and immunities. The religious festivals and rites were 
celebrated with unprecedented pomp. The oracles were con¬ 
sulted on the most trivial occasions; and the sanguinary deities 
were propitiated by hecatombs of victims dragged in triumph 
to the capital from the conquered or rebellious provinces. The 
religion, or, to speak correctly, the superstition of Montezuma 
proved a principal cause of his calamities. 

In a preceding chapter I have noticed the popular traditions 
respecting Quetzalcoatl, that deity with a fair complexion and 
flowing beard, so unlike the Indian physiognomy, who, after 
fulfilling his mission of benevolence among the Aztecs, embarked 
on the Atlantic Sea for the mysterious shores of Tlapallan. Ho 
promised, on his departure, to return at some future day with 
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his posterity, and resume the possession of his empire. That 
day WM looked forward to with hope or with apprehension, 
according to die interest of the believer, but with general con¬ 
fidence throug^ut the wide borders of Anahuac. Even after 
^ Conquest, it still lingered among the Indian races, by whom 
it was as fondly cherish^, as the advent of their king Sebastian 
continued to te by the Portuguese, or that of the Messiah bv 
the Jews. 

A general feeling seems to have prevailed in the time of 
Montezuma, that the period for the return of the deity, and the 
full accomplishment of his promise, was nesur at hsmd. This 
conviction is said to have gained ground from various preter¬ 
natural occurrences, reported with more or less detail by all the 
most ancient historians. In 1510, the great lake of Tezcuco, 
without the occurrence of a tempest, or earthquake, or any 
other visible cause, became violently agitated, overflowed its 
banks, and, pouring into the streets of Mexico, swept ofi many 
of the buildings by the fury of the waters. In 1511, one of the 
turrets of the great temple took fire, equally without any 
apparent cause, and continued to burn in defiance of all attempts 
to extinguish it. In the following years, three comets were 
seen; and not long before the coming of the Spaniards a strange 
light broke forth in the east. It spread broad at its base on 
the horizon, and rising in a pyramidal form tapered of! as it 
approached the zenith. It resembled a vast sheet or flood of 
fire, emitting sparkles, or, as an old writer expresses it, “ seemed 
thickly powdered with stars.” • At the same time, low voices 
were heard in the air, and doleful wailings, as if to announce 
some strange, mysterious calamity 1 The Aztec monarch, 
terrified at the apparitions in the heavens, took council of 
Nezahualpilli, who was a great proficient in the subtle science 
of astrology. But the royal sage cast a deeper cloud over his 
spirit, by reading in these prodigies the speedy downfall of 
the empire. 

Such are the strange stories reported by the chroniclers, in 
which it is not impossible to detect the glimmerings of truth.* 

' Caraargo, Hist, de TIascala, MS—The Interpreter of the Codes 
Tel-Rem. intimates that this scintillating phenomenon wa» probably 
nothing more than an eruption of one of the ^eat volcanoes of Mexico.— 
Antiq. of Mexico, vol vi. p 144 

• I omit the most extraordinary miracle of all,—though legal attesta¬ 
tions of its truth were furnished the Court oi Rome (See aavigera, Stor. 
del Messico. tom. I. p. *89),—namely, the resurrection of Montezuma’s 
sister, Papantxin, four days after her burial, to warn the monarch of the 
approaching ruin of his empire. It 6nds credit with one writer, at least. 
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Nearly thirty years had elapsed since the discovery of the 
islands by Columbus, and more than twenty since his visit to 
the American continent. Rumours, more or less distinct, of 
this wonderful appearance of the white men, bearing in their 
hands the thunder and the lightning, so like in many respects 
to the traditions of Quetzalcoatl, would naturally spread far 
and wide among the Indian nations. Such rumours, doubtless, 
long before the landing of the Spaniards in Mexico, found their 
way up the grand plateau, filling the minds of men with anti¬ 
cipations of the near coming of the period when the great deity 
was to return and receive his own again. 

In the excited state of their imaginations, prodigies became 
a familiar occurrence. Or rather, events not very uncommon in 
themselves, seen through the discoloured medium of fear, were 
easily magnified into prodigies; and the accidental swell of the 
lake, the apjiearance of a comet, and the conflagration of a> 
building, were all interpreted as the special aimunciations of 
Heaven.* Thus it happens in those great political convulsions 
which shake the foundations of society,—the mighty events 
that cast their shadows before them in their coming. Then it 
is that the atmosphere is agitated with the low, prophetic 
murmurs, with which nature, in the moral as in the physical 
world, announces the march of the hurricane: 

** When from the shores 
And forest*rustIing mountains comes a voice. 

That, solemn sounding, bids the world prepare! ** 

When tidings were brought to the capital of the landing of 
Grijalva on the coast, in the preceding year, the heart of Monte¬ 
zuma was filled with dismay. He felt as if the destinies which 
had so long brooded over the royal line of Mexico were to be 
accomplished, and the sceptre was to pass away from his house 
for ever. Though somewhat relieved by the departure of the 
Spaniards, he caused sentinels to be stationed on the heights; 
and when the Europeans returned under Cortes, he doubtless 
received the earliest notice of the unwelcome event. It was by 

In the nineteenth century!—See the note of Sahagun’s Mexican editor, 
Bustamente, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, tom. ii. p. 270. 

• Lucan (jives a fine enumeration of such prodigies witnessed in tho 
Roman capital in a similar excitement. (Pharsalia, bb. i. v. 323, et seq.) 
Poor human nature is much the same everywhere. MachiaveOi has 
thought the subject worthy of a separate chapter in his Discourses. Tho 
philosopher Intimates a belief even in the existence of beneficent intelli¬ 
gences who send these portents as a sort ol ^emonttorus, to warn man¬ 
kind of the coming tempest.—Discorsi sopra Tito Uvio. lib. i, cap. 36. 
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his orders, hoswvcr, that the provbacial governor had prepared 
•0 hospitable e tec^tioii for them. The hieroglyphical report 
of these stian|6 visitors, now forwarded to the capita], revived 
aU his apprdijmsions. He called without delay a meeting of 
his prindpai counsellors, induding the kings of Tescuco and 
Tlacopan, and laid the matter before them. 

Thm seemf to have been much division of opinion in that 
body. Some were for resisting the strangers at once, whether 
by fraud, or by open force. Others contended, that, if they 
were supematnral beings, fraud and force would be alike use¬ 
less. If they were, as they pretended, ambassadors from a 
foreign prince, such a policy would be cowardly and unjust. 
That they were not of the family of Quetialcoatl was argued 
from the fact, that they had shown themselves hostile to his 
religion; for tidings of the proceedings of the Spaniards in 
Tatesco, it seems, had already reached the capital. Among 
those in favour of giving them a friendly and honourable recep¬ 
tion was the Tezcucan king, Cacama. 

But Montezuma, uking counsel of his own ill-defined appre¬ 
hensions, preferred a half-way course,—as usual, the most 
impolitic. He resolved to send an embassy, with such a magni¬ 
ficent present to the strangers, as should impress them with high 
ideas of his grandeur and resources; while at the same time, he 
would forbid their approach to the capital. This was to reveal, 
at once, both his wealth and his weakness. 

While the Aztec court was thus agitated by the arrival of the 
Spaniards, they were passing their time in the fierra ealiente, not 
a little annoyed by the excessive heats and suffocating atmo¬ 
sphere of the sandy waste on which they were encamped. They 
experienced every alleviation that could be derived from the 
attentions of the friendly natives. These, by the governor’s 
command, had constructed more than a thousand huts or booths 
of branches and matting which they occupied in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the camp. Here they prepared various articles of food 
for the tables of Cort6s and his officers, without any recompense; 
while the common soldiers easily obuined a supply for them¬ 
selves, in exchange for such trifles as they brought with them 
for barter. Thus the camp was liberally provided with meat 
and fish dressed in many savoury ways, with cakes of com, 
bananas, pine-apples, and divers luscious vegetables of the 
tropics, hitherto unknown to the Spaniards. TTie soldiers con¬ 
trived, moreover, to obtain many little bits of gold, of no great 
value, indeed, from the natives; a traffic very displeasing to the 
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partisaiu of Velasquez, who considered it an invasion of his 
rights. Cortfa, however, did not think it prudent in this 
matter to baulk the inclinations of his followers. 

At the expiration of seven, or eight days at most, the Mexican 
embassy presented itself before the camp. It may seem an 
incredibly short space of time, considering the distance of the 
capital was near seventy leagues. But it may be remembered 
that tidings were carried there by means of posts, as already 
noticed, in the brief space of four-and-twenty hours; and four 
or five days would suffice for the descent of the envoys to the 
coast, accustomed as the Mexicans were to long and rapid 
travelling. At ail events, no writer states the period occupied 
by the Indian emissaries on this occasion as longer than that 
mentioned. 

The embassy, consisting of two Aztec nobles, was accom¬ 
panied by the governor, Teuhtlile, and by a hundred slaves, 
bearing the princely gifts of Montezuma. One of the envoys 
had been selected on account of the great resemblance which, 
as appeared from the painting representing the camp, he bore 
to the Spanish commander. And it is a proof of the fidelity of 
the painting, that the soldiers recognised the resemblance, and 
always distinguished the chief by the name of the “ Mexican 
Cortls.” 

On entering the general’s pavilion, the ambassadors saluted 
him and his officers, with the usual signs of reverence to piersons 
of great consideration, touching the ground with their hands 
and then carrying them to their heads, while the air was filled 
with clouds of incense, which rose up from the censers borne by 
their attendants. Some delicately wrought mats of the country 
(petates) were then unrolled, and on them the slaves displayed 
the various articles they had brought. They were of the most 
miscellaneous kind; shields, helmets, cuirasses, embossed with 
plates and ornaments of pure gold; collars and bracelets of the 
same metal, sandals, fans, panaches and crests of variegated 
feathers, intermingled with gold and silver thread, and sprinkled 
with pearls and precious stones; imitations of birds and animals 
in wrought and cast gold and silver, of exquisite workmanship; 
curtains, coverlets, and robes of cotton, fine as silk, of rich and 
various dyes, interwoven with feather work that rivalled the 
delicacy of painting * There were more than thirty loads of 

* From the chequered figure of some of these coloured cottom, Peter 
Martyr infers, the Indians were acquainted with chessi He notices a 
curious fabric made of the hair of animals, feathers, and cotton thread. 
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cotton doth in addition. Among the artides waa the Spanish 
helmet sent to the capita], and now returned filled to the brim 
with grains of gold. But the things which excited the most 
admiration were two circular plates of gold and silver, " as 
large as carrit^e-wheels.” One, representing the sun, was 
richly carved with plants and animals,—no doubt, denoting the 
Aztec century. It was thirty palms in circumference, and was 
valued at twenty thousand pesos de oro. The silver -w heel, of the 
same size, weighed fifty marks.* 

The Spaniards could not conceal their rapture at the exhibition 
of treasures which so far surpassed all the dreiuns in which they 
had indulged. For, rich as were the materials, they were 
exceeded—according to the testimony of those who saw these 
articles afterwards m Seville, where they could coolly examine 
them—by the beauty and riclmess of the workmanship* 

Interwoven together. '* Plumas Hlas et concinnant inter cuniculorum 
villos ioterque gossampij stamina onliuntur, el inlexnnt operov* atlro, ut 
quo pacto id fadant non bene mteliexerimus ’*—I>c Orhe Novo (Pari<tiK, 
1587), dec, 5, cap. 10. 

* Bernal DIat, Hist de la Conqnista, cap 30 - Ovlrth*, Hi^t deUsIod.. 

MS, lib. 33, cap I —I.as Casas, Hist de las Indtas, MS. lil>, 1, cap 120 
—Gomara, Crdnica, cap 27. ap B.irna. tom li —Carta de Vera Crur, 
MS.—ilerrera, Hist. Gcnrr.U, dec. 2, lib v cap 5 R<*l>erlS'tn ates 
Bernal Diar as reckoning the value of the <ll\fr plate at 20,oo^) pesos or 
at^ut {5000. (History of America. vt>l if n dc 7^ ) Hut Hemal Dia* 
speaks only of the value of the gold phite, whirli he estimates at 20.000 
pesos df oro, a diflerent affair from the pesen, dollars, ttr ounces .♦( mIvct, 
with which the hist«>rian ctmfounds them. A*- the mention *>f the peso 
de oro will often recur in these p.age$, it will l>c well to make the reader 
acquainted with its probable value Nothing is more difficult ih.in to 
ascertain the actual value of the currenrv of a distant «o m.sny dr* 

cumstances occur to embarrass the calculation, he^i^les the geneni depre¬ 
ciation of the precious metals, such as the adulterali iii of specific coins 
and the like. Seflor Clernencin, the secretarv of the K*iy.il Ar.i<iemv of 
History, m the sixth volume of its has conipulrd with great 

accuracy the value of the different denfunm itions (»f th** Spanish currency 
at the ch>sc of the fifteenth century, the peri-Ml just pi'ceding that of the 
conquest of Mexico. He makes no mentkm of the pe\o de oro in lii< tables 
But he ascertains the precise value of the goM ducal, which will .inswer 
our purpose as well (Memorias de la Re.il Aca<!emi.i de Historja [Madrid, 
1821I, tom. vi Ilust 20) Oviedo, a contejoporary of the Conquerors, 
informs us that the pe^o de oro and the ca^trllarto were of the same value, 
and that was precisely one third greater than the v.ilue of the diir^t 
(Hist del Ind , lib. 6 , cap. 8. ap Ramusio, Navik'alioni et Viaggi (Venetia, 
X565]. tom. lii) Now the ducat, as appears from (lemcnan, reduced to 
our own currenev, would be equal to eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
The peso de oro, therefore, teas equal to eleven dollars ar%d stxtv^seven cerUs , 
or two pounds, twelve shtlltngt, and Mxperue sterling Keeping this in 
mind, it will be easy for the reader to determine the actual value In pesos 
de oro, of anv sum that may be hereafter mentioned. 

• “ Cicrto icosas de ver! ** exclaims Las Casas, who saw them with the 

Emperor Charles V., in Seville, in 1520. '* Qoedlron todr>s los que vffiroa 
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When Cort& and his officers had completed their survey, the 
ambassadors courteously delivered the message of Montezuma. 
“ It gave their master great pleasure,” they said, " to hold this 
communication with so powerful a monarch as the King of 
Spain, for whom he felt the most profound respect He re¬ 
gretted much that he could not enjoy a personal interview with 
the Spaniards, but the distance of his capital was too great; 
since the journey was beset with difficulties, and with too many 
dangers from formidable enemies, to make it possible. All that 
could be done, therefore, was for the strangers to return to their 
own land, with the proofs thus afforded them of his friendly 
disposition." 

Cortis, though much chagrined at this decided refusal of 
Montezuma to admit his visit, concealed his mortification as 
he best might, and politely expressed his sense of the emperor’s 
munificence. “ It made him only the more desirous,” he said, 
“ to have a personal interview with him. He should feel it, 
indeed, impossible to present himself again before his own 
sovereign, without having accomplished this great object of his 
voyage; and one, who had sailed over two thousand leagues of 
ocean, held lightly the perils and fatigues of so short a journey 
by land.” He once more requested them to become the bearers 
of his message to their master, together with a slight additional 
token of his respect. 

This consisted of a few fine Holland shirts, a Florentine goblet, 
gilt and somewhat curiously enamelled, with some toys of little 
value,—a sorry return for the solid magnificence of the royal 
present. The ambassadors may have thought as much. At 
least, they showed no alacrity in charging themselves either with 
the present or the message; and, on quitting the Castilian 
quarters, repeated their assurance that the general’s application 
would be unavailing. 

The splendid tre-asure, which now lay dazzling the eyes of the 

aquestas co^as tan ricas y tan bicn artificiadas y hcrmo^fsimas como 
de cosas aunca vistas,’* etc. (Hist, de las Indias, MS , lib. 3, cap. lao.) 
“ Muy hermosas; ” says Oviedo, who saw them in Valladolid, and describes 
the CTcat wheels more minutely; ** todo era mucho de ver! ” (Hist de 
las fndias, MS., loc. cit) The innuisitive Martp, who examined them 
carefully, remarks yet more emphatically, ** Si quid unquam hononn 
humana in^^enia m buiuscemodi artlbus sunt adepta, prinapatum iure 
merito ista consequentur. Aurum gemmasque non admiror quidem, qua 
industria, midve studio superet opus materiam, stupeo. Mille figuras 
et facies mule prospexi quae scribere nequeo. Quid oculos hoininum sua 
nulchritudine a^ue possit allicere meo iudicio vidi nunquam.”—De Orbe 
Novo, dea 4, cap 9. 
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Spaniards, raised in their bosoms very different emotions, 
accordu^ to the difference of their characters. Some it stimu¬ 
lated wiUi the ardent desire to strike at once into the interior, 
and possess themselves of a country which teemed with such 
boundless stores of wealth. Others looked on it as the evidence 
of a power altogether too formidable to be encountered with 
their present insignificant force. They thought, therefore, it 
would be most prudent to return and report their proceedings 
to the governor of Cuba, where preparations could be made 
commensurate with so vast an undertaking. There con be 
little doubt as to the impression made on the bold spirit of 
Cort<s, on which difficulties ever operated as incentives rather 
than discouragements to enterpri.se. Hut he prudently said 
nothing,—at least in public,—preferring that so important a 
movement should flow from the deteniimation of his whole 
army, rather than from his own individual impulse. 

Meanwhile the soldiers suffered greatly from the incon¬ 
veniences of their position amidst burning sands and the pesti¬ 
lent effluvia of the neighlHuiring marshes, while the venomous 
insects of these hot regioii-s left them no repose, day or night 
Thirty of their numlier had already sickened and died; a lo.ss 
that could ill be afforded by the little band. To add to their 
troubles, the coldness of the Mexican chiefs h.ad extended to 
their followers; and the supplies for the camp were not only 
much diminished, but the prices set on them were exorbitant. 
The position was equally unfavourable for the shi[)ping, which 
lay in an open roadstead, exposed to the fury of the first fwrie 
which should sweep the Mexican Gulf. 

The general was induced by these circumstances to despatch 
two vessels, under Francisco dc Montejo, with the experienced 
Alaminos for his pilot, to explore the coast in a northerly 
direction, and see if a safer port and more commodious quarters 
for the army could not be found there. 

After the lapse of ten days the Mexican envoys returned. 
They entered the Spanish quarters with the same formality as 
on the former visit, bearing with them an additional present of 
rich stuffs and metallic ornaments, which, though inferior in 
value to those before brought, were estimated at three thousand 
ounces of gold. Besides these, there were four precious stonc.s 
of a considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the natives 
chalchuites, each of which, as they assured the S[>aniards, was 
worth more than a load of gold, and was designed as a mark 
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of particular respect for the Spanish monarch.* Unfortunately 
they were not worth as many loads of earth in Europe. 

Montezuma’s answer was in substnace the same as before. 
It contained a positive prohibition for the strangers to advance 
nearer to the capital; and expressed the confidence, that, now 
they had obtained what they had most desired, they would 
return to their own country without unnecessary delay. Cortes 
received this unpalatable response courteously, though some¬ 
what coldly, and, turning to his officers, exclaimed, “ This is a 
rich and powerful prince indeed; yet it shall go hard, but we 
will one day pay him a visit in his capital 1 ” 

While they were conversing, the bell struck for vespers. At 
the sound, the soldiers, throwing themselves on their knees, 
offered up their orisons before the large wooden cross planted 
in the sands. As the Aztec chiefs gazed with curious surprise, 
Cort6s thought it a favourable occasion to impress them with 
what he conceived to be a principal object of his visit to the 
country. Father Olmedo accordingly expounded, as briefly, 
and clearly as he could, the great doctrines of Christianity, 
touching on the atonement, the passion, and the resurrection, 
and concluding with assuring his astonished audience, that it 
was their intention to extirpate the idolatrous practices of the 
nation, and to substitute the pure worship of the true God. 
He then put into their hands a little image of the Virgin with 
the infant Redeemer, requesting them to place it in their temples 
instead of their sanguinary deities. How far the Aztec lords 
comprehended the mysteries of the Faith, as conveyed through 
the double version of Aguilar and Marina, or how well they 
perceived the subtle distinctions between their own images 
and those of the Roman Church, we are not informed. There 
is reason to fear, however, that the seed fell on barren ground; 
for, when the homily of the good father ended, they withdrew 
with an air of dubious reserve very different from their friendly 
manners at the first interview. The same night every hut was 
deserted by the natives, and the Spaniards saw themselves 
suddenly cut off from supplies in the midst of a desolate wilder¬ 
ness. The movement had so suspicious an appearance, that 

* Bernal Diaz, Hist de la Conquista. cap. 40 Father Saha^n thus 
describes these stones, so precious m Mexico that the use of them was 
interdicted to anv but the nobles “ Las chalchuttes son verdes y no 
transpareotes mezclades de blanc<\ usanlas mucho los prmcipales, trayto- 
dolas ^ las nuiAecas atadas en hilo, y aqiiello es sefial de que es persona 
noble el que las trae."—Hist, de Nueva EspaQa, lib zi. cap 8. 
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Cort^ apprehended an attack would be made on his quarters 
and took precautions accordingly. But none was meiiitated. 

The army was at length cheered by the return of Montejo 
from his exploring expedition, after an absence of twelve days. 
He had run down the Gulf as far as Panuco. w here he experienced 
such heavy gales, in attempting to double that headland, that 
he was driven back, and had nearly foundered. In the whole 
course of the voyage he had found onlv one place tolerably 
sheltered from the north winds. Portiinately, the ndj.icent 
country, well watered by fresh running streams, afforded a 
favourable position for the camp; and thither, after some 
deliberation, it was deternimed to repair. 
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Author’.s Preface 

As the G)nquest of Mexico has oc eopii'il the (wiis of Solis and 
of Robertson, two of the ablest historians of their resjscctive 
nations, it might seem that little could remain at the present 
day to be gleaned by the historical inquirer. Hut Robertson's 
narrative is neccssaiilv brief, forming onlv part of a more ex¬ 
tended ssork; and neither the Hntish nor the Castilian author 
was presided with the important materials for relating this 
esent, which have been since assembled by the industry of 
Spanish scholars. 'Ihe si holar who led the wav in the.se le- 
scarches was Don Juan Haptista .Munoz, the celebrated histonis- 
grapher of the Indies, who, by a royal edict, w.is allowed free 
.iccess to the national an hives, and to all lilirarics, publn , 
private, and monastic, in the kingdom ami its colonics 'Die 
result of his long labours was a vast body of inatcri.ils, of whn li 
unhappily he did not live to re.ip the benefit hinisi'lf. lie 
manuscripts were deposited, after his death, m the archives of 
the Royal Academy of History at .Madrid; and that collecfion 
was subsequently augmented by the manuscripts of Don Vargas 
Ponfe, President of the Ataderny, obtained, like those of .Mtiho/, 
from different quarters, but especially from the Archuts of tin 
Indies at Seville. 

On my application to the Academy, in 183.S, lor permission 
to copy that part of this inestimable collection relating to Mexico 
and Peru, it w.is freely acceded to, and an eminent (iirman 
scholar, one of their own number, was appointed to superintend 
the collation and transcription of the manuscripts; and this, 
it may be added, before I had any claim on the courtesy of that 
resfiectable body, as one of its associates. This conduct shows 
the advance of a liberal spirit in the Peninsula since the time 
of Dr. Robertson, who complains that he was denied admission 
to the most important public repositories, llie favour with 
which my own application was regarded, however, must chiefly 
be attributed to the kind offices of the venerable President of the 
I—A 397 
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Academy, Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete; a schoiat whose 
personal character has sedfred to him the same high considera¬ 
tion at home, which his literary labours have obtained abroad. 
To this eminent person I am under still further obligations, 
for the free use which he has allowed me to make of his own 
manuscripts,—the fruits of a life of accumulation, and the basis 
of those valuable publications with which he has at different 
times illustrated Spanish colonial history. 

From these three magnificent collections, the result of half 
a century’s careful researches, I have obtained a mass of un¬ 
published documents, relating to the Conquest and Settlement 
of Mexico and of Peru, comprising altogether about eight 
thousand folio pages. They consist of instructions of the 
Court, military and private journals, correspondence of the 
great actors in the scenes, legal instruments, contemporary 
chronicles, and the like, drawn from all the principal places 
in the extensive colonial empire of Spain, as well as from the 
public archives in the Peninsula. 

I have still further fortified the collection, by gleaning such 
materials from Mexico itself as had been overlooked by my 
illustrious predecessors in these researches. For these I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Count Cortina, and, yet more, to 
that of Don Lucas Alaman, Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico; 
but, above all, to my excellent friend Don Angel Calderon de 
la Barca, late Minister Plenipotentiary to that country from 
the Court of Madrid,—a gentleman whose high and estimable 
qiKilities, even more than his station, secured him the public 
confidence, and gained him free access to every pl.ace of interest 
and importance in Mexico. 

I have also to acknowledge the very kind offices rendered to 
me by the Count Camaldoli at Naples; by the Duke of Serr.i- 
difalco in Sicily, a nobleman whose science gives addition.d 
lustre to his rank; and by the Duke of Monteleone, the present 
representative of Cortfc, who has courteously opened the 
archives of his family to my in-spection. To these names must 
also be added that of Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., whose precious 
collection of manuscripts probably surpasses in extent that of 
any private gentleman in Great Britain, if not in Europe; that 
of Mons. Ternaux-Compans, the proprietor of the valuable 
literary collection of Don Antonio Uguina, including the papers 
of Munoz, the fruits of which he is giving to the world in his 
excellent translations; and, lastly, that of my friend and 
countryman, .\rthur Middleton, Esq., late Charg6 d’.'Vffaires from 
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the United States at the Court of Madrid, for the efficient aid he 
has afforded me in prosecuting my inquiries in that capital. 

In addition to this stock of original documents obtained 
through these various sources, I have diligently provided myself 
with such printed works as have reference to the subject, in¬ 
cluding the magnificent publications which have appeared Ixith 
in France and England on the Antiquities of Mexico, which, from 
their cost and coloss.al dimensions, would seem Ix-ttcr suited to a 
public than to a private library. 

Having thus stated the nature of my materials, Oiid the 
sources whence they are derived, it remains for me to add a 
few observations on the general plan and composition of the 
work.—.-Xmong the remarkable arhievements of the Spaniards 
in the sixteenth century, there is no one more striking to the 
imagination than the conquest of Mexico. The subversion of 
a great empire by a handful of adventurers, taken with all its 
strange and picturesque accompaniment.s, has the air of romance 
rather than of soixir history; and it is not easy to treat such a 
theme according to the severe rules prescrilx-d by historical 
criticism. But, notwithstanding the seductions of the subject, 
I have conscientiously enileavoured to distinguish fact from 
fiction, and to establish the narrative on as broad a basis as 
possible of contemporary evidence; and I have taken occasion 
to cormlwrate the text by ample citations from authorities, 
usually in the original, since few of them can be very acce.ssible 
to the reader. In these extracts I have scrupulously conformed 
to the ancient orthography, however obsolete and even barbarous, 
rather th.an impair in any degree the integrity of the original 
document. 

.\lthough the subject of the work is, proix-rly, only the 
Conquest of Mexico, I have prepared the way for it by such a 
view of the civilisation of the ancient Mexicans, as might 
acquaint the reader with the character of this extraordinary 
rare, and enable him to underst.ind the difficulties which the 
.Spaniards had to encounter in their subjugation. This intro- 
iluctory part of the work, with the essay in the Appendix, which 
properly belongs to the Intnxluction, although ixith together 
making only h.alf a volume, has cost me as rnuth lalxjur, and 
nearly as much time, as the remainder of the history. If I 
.shall have succeeded in giving the reader a just idea of the true 
nature and extent of the civilisation to which the Mexicans had 
attained, it will not be labour lost. 

The story of the Conquest terminates with the fall of the 
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rjpitftl. Wt I have pn U rred to c«>ntinue the narrative to the 
flLitii of Cortui, Rlyinj{ on the mtirtst which the development 
111 his Lh.ir.ii ter in fiR niiiitary career may have excited in the 
reaficr. I arn not invtiiihle to the hazard I meur by such a 
(oiir-tc The mind pri \ loiisU' ocf upird with one great idea, that 
Ilf till* siihsiisi'in of the lapital, may feel the prolongation of 
the story Ik \onrl that point sii|x-rfliious, if not teilious; and may 
find It dilluiilt, after the exiitimrnt caused by writnessing a 
gre.it national i.i* i.trophe, to take an interest in the advintiirrs 
of a prisate imli.iilunl Solis tiKik the more politic course, 
of Iim< hiding hi. ii.irratisr with the fall of Mexico, and thus 
le.ises Ills readers with tin* full iriipitssion of that memnrahle 
event iinilistiirlM-fl on tluir minds 'lu prolong the narr.itise 
IS III I x|Kisi: the lii-lori.in to the error so much (ensured hv the 
hiiiiih iiilKs III some of thin most nlehrated dramas, wheic 
the .iiitliiir h) .1 premature denmumnit has imi>aired the interest 
Ilf his pine Ii Is the difiit tli.it iieiessarilv attiiihcs, though 
III a gi> .il‘ r il- ,0, e to the liistorv of Colunihus, in whuh prttv 
iwivi iitiires aiiioii > .1 group of isl.inds make up the sequel of a 
life tli.it o|M-iied with the m.i!.’nirHent ihsrovers of a World, a 
di-fiMt, in sliiirt, whuh it h.is leqiiired dl the genius of Irving, 
and the lll.l■’ll.ll il.iim of his stvie, piiteiilv to overcome. 

Niitwithsiandiii' tin ■■■ ohjei inms, I have been induicd to 
(oniiiiiii the nan itive f.irtly fioiii deferenre to the opininn of 
severil S|i,iiiisli sihol.iis, who lonsidered th.at tlie l.iograpliv 
of (lilies li.iil not Ixen fully evhil/itid, .ii.d p.irtlv from the 
I IK iiiiist.iiiec of iiiy h.iMii.; suili .1 b■•ll\ of (irigin.il m.itpri.ils 
for this liiiiiT.ip'iv at iiiv lonim.uid .\'id I cannot regnt that 
I li.we .idopied this itiarse, sime, whatever lustre the CuiiqiT'i 
111.11 leilei t on ( ones ,is a milit in ai liieiement, it cues In.t .111 
ini|H.|fei t idea of Ills 1 ■ilielileiied sjurit, and of his (luiipnlieiisiie 
a'ld lers.ilile L'eniiis 

To the e\e of the rntir tin re i.-1\ seem some iiironciui'i in a 
phin whii h rsiiniiiiies nhu'i ts so dissuiular us those cmbrai < d bv 
the present liistori, wlieie the Intnidiii lion. I'l-riipied with the 
.iiitiqiiilies ii'id origin of a ii.itinn, has snnnwliat the ili.ir.ntir 
of ,1 tlienie, while the ronclnsion 's strii tK hi>- 

and the two 111. be siipjiiised to m.ttch ini'ifTeientli 
with the mam Isidv, or hiUorinil ]i'irti,<n of the woik Rut 1 
111.11 hope th.it siiili obiei'tions u.ll lie found to haie liss weight 
III pi.ii'lii'c tliiin in tIuNin’; and, it propcriv man.iged, tl'.it the 
griK'r.il views of the Introductiu’i will prcfiarc the reader f ' 
the iiartinilars of the ronqiiest, anil th.it the great public events 
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narrated m this «ill. witho:! \.‘Kiire, i‘|»>n the «.i\ to the 
remaining personal hi>tiiiv ot the l-i-n m;.(i ihe miiI of it. 
\\lia:-\cr mr'in^ruit\ i5*a% iM't iii oilnr iis|M'tts. I in.i\ hope 
that till unifv oMntrrr i.theoi'U ti'v I'll.lof iniuli iinpi>ii line 
h\ moiliiii criths, will I e fi>i....l •'til' t.>' ;<ii •'i m-iI 

'l'hedl^lan(l■■lf thepri'^riit ,i:i iroinil.i ju iiki! o| tin n.iri.itor 
niii:lit Ik* j''<'si'\‘iil ' • »i-i*uie the 1 i-t '..in Itoiii iiiiil'ie pie- 
I'iil ec O'- iMrli.ility. Ntt to the Aii)iiii.i:i .iiiil the 1 iieiish 
Paler, .!• Iv'ioMlri'tini' so il.tl ■■ t .1 nii'. 1 ! st 1 il.inl (niiii lh.i1 
(it the s \tt>'ith iiiili.n. I 'ii.in !h- tliiii'k;lit ton iiiiliil 

r«nt to the errors of the ( o' i| .e'l.is, wli'le to .1 '••■ iiii.iiil .111 us 
toiniil 'll the uikIiIi 'ed ptiiu' m. of .'si> !• I he (liiiiinl to 
hitse dealt too lurdK »iih tin :ii 'lo s.ii h I laii i"i’\ ".ix, tl<.il. 
vihile, on the one I'.i'nl, I hiM Hot liisita'iil to e\|His( in then 
s'ro'iit'st (oloiirs till exii'SMsiii 'll! ('oil,) I'nr' on ilieotl.ii, 
I ha\e itivm them the In in'it ol sinh rni'i. .ile ■ letliilioii- .is 
inielit he •.iL'itested h\ tie 1 miiinst.i'ni• ,ind the |Hiiod in 
xahi'h the) lixid 1 ha\e ('iili.ixoiiiii! 'lot oiih to pn ml a 
pKl'ire true in itself, hut to is.in it in its {•io|iii li|;lii, and lo 
p'lt the spiitator in .1 |iio|ii pM”it of \ .> x foi •eiini; it to the 
i> ‘t .idxailt.l'.’i 1 l.txe iinliaxo red. ,it tin e\|N-iis(' of sniiir 
p jietition, to siiiioiii 1 ! him xxith the spun of tin liiiiis, iind. in .1 
xxoid, to ni.d' him, I* 1 max sue pnssin, •'! ,i 1 omIi iii|kii,iix 
of the sixtei nth lentiirx Whif'r 1 e! Imu ; 1 | | ixe sue* 
(V> <!■ 1 ) 'll this, he tni"t i'> t> 1 , 1 ,ii 

1 III one thi'ii;, hitoii I lonih'l' I m.i. nai' ihlx ii'l. the 
P ider's mill J'< 111 e Oxxii’lo'hi l.lte of mix ( m 1 I .0 i Ineii 
oMii!'d to iisi ,i writ. i|t i.t ■ iiiadi for till ' hinl xxhn h not 
p. I'lut ti.i wr.tii to SI e his own I'l.ini.'i npt Noi li.ixi lixir 
lorriitiil, (irixen n id, nix own i.i'.i'.i' di.ifl \s thi ihiio- 
CMp'ix, iiiukr tluse di .iih i"t ijes h.is him ton iilten i.iiili's 
.I'ld iihsi lire. Ill I :isiii;,.d I rioi' 1 xi 11 witli tin i!tiii> t ran of iiix 
Si rreturx, n'"st haxe iku irii.rnd in tin ti.iP "-iption, 

siimewhat I'lirias'd hx th" l.iilarois phr.i''o|.., x iiiiiiortnl 
fpnii mx Mexn in a'lth.irite • I lanimt expn t tli.it tin sr 1 iri is 

h. ixi alwax s III 1 n ill ti I ti d I xrii lo tin xijihoti eolll.r [iirspi- 

i. n ''US eritie to whom tl.i iiroof'l.r'ts h.ixi Iki'm •|ii<<d 

In the [irefaie to Ihr //> />r, of ! nJtunnJ nttii J-ahilU, I 
lamented, that, while rn 1 upn d wi ;i that suhj' it two of its I'n st 
attrai t'xe p.arts had • 'vaor' the .ittdilinn iif tin iinet |Kip .!ar 
nf Amerii .in a'lthors. \\ ash.i. ton Irxir.i.' lix a •ini.”'l.ir ihaiire, 
somethtne like the rextrse of tlii< 1. 1 - t.i. n. pla" in tin r >iiii,.iisi- 
tinn of the present hntory, and 1 lia«e fo..i.d in}Mlf i.r.ion- 
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sciously taking up ground which he was preparing to occupy. 
It was not till I had become master of my rich collection of 
materials, that I was acquainted with this circumstance; and 
had he persevered in his design, 1 should unhesitatingly have 
abandoned my own, if not from courtesy, at least from policy; 
for, though armed with the weapons of Achilles, this could give 
me no hope of success in a competition with Achilles himself. 
But no sooner was that distinguished writer informed of the 
preparations I had made, than, with the gentlemanly spirit 
which will surprise no one who has the pleasure of his acquaint¬ 
ance, he instantly announced to me his intention of leaving the 
subject open to me. While I do but justice to Mr. Ir\'ing by 
this statement, I feel the prejudice it does to myself in the un¬ 
availing regret I am exciting in the bosom of the reader. 

I must not conclude this Preface, too long protracted as it is 
already, without a word of acknowledgment to my friend 
George Ticknor, Ksq.,—the friend of many years,—for his 
patient revision of my manuscript; a labour of love, the worth 
of which those only can estimate who are acquainted with his 
extraordinary erudition and his nice critical taste. If I have 
reserved his name for the last in the list of those to whose good 
offices I am indebted, it is most assuredly not because I value 
his services least. 


Boston. Orlobcr i, 1843. 


WILLIAM H. PRESCOrr. 



BOOK I 

INTRODUCTION—VIEW OF THE AZTEC CIVILISATION 

CHAPTiCR I 

ANCIENT MEXICO-CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS-PRIMITIVE 
RACES-ATTFl EMPIRE 

Of all that extensive empire tthich once acknowledged the 
authority of Spain in the New World, no portion, for interest 
and im[X)rtance, can be compared with Mexico;—and this 
equally, whether we consider the variety of its soil and climate; 
the inexhaustible stores of its mineral wealth; its sceiierv, grand 
and picturesque beyond example; the character of its ancient 
inhabitants, not only far surpassing in intelligence that of the 
other North American races, but reminding us, by their monu¬ 
ments, of the primitive civilisation of Kgyjit and Ifindo.stan; and 
lastly, the peculiar circumstances of its Conquest, adventurous 
and romantic as any legend devised by Norman or Italian bard 
of chivalry. It is the purpose of the present narrative to exhilnt 
the history of this Comiucst, and that of the remarkable man by 
whom it was achieved. 

Hut, in order that the reader mav have a licttcr understanding 
of the subject, it will be well, before entering on it, to take a 
general survey of the political and social institutions of the races 
who occupied the land at the time of its discovery. 

The country of the ancient Mexicans, or Aztecs as they wcie 
called, formed but a very small part of the extensive terri¬ 
tories comprehended in the modern republic of Mexico.’ Its 
Ixiundaries cannot be defined with certainty. They were much 
enlarged in the latter days of the empire, when they may be 
considered as reaching from about the eighteenth degree north 
to the twenty-first on the Altantic; and from the fourteenth to 

' Extensive indeed, if we may trust Archbishop Lorenzani. who tells 
u». ■' It 15 doubtful if the country of Sp.un does not border on larUtry 
and Greenland,—by the way of Calih riiM on the former, and by New 
Mexico on the latterl *' —Historia de Nueva HspafSa (Mexico, 1770), 
p ]8, not a 
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the nineteenth, including a very rilrrow strip, on the Pacific.* 
In its greatest breadth, it could not exceed five d^ees and a 
half, dwindliqg, as it approached its south-eastern limits, to less 
than two. It covered, probably, less than sixteen thousand 
square leagues.* Yet, such is the remarkable formation of this 
country, that though not n^re than twice as large as New 
England, it presented every variety of climate, and was capable 
of yielding nearly every fruit found between the equator and the 
Arctic circle. 

All along the Atlantic the country is bordered by a broad tract, 
called the tierra caltente, or hot region, which has the usual high 
temperature of equinoctial lands. Parched and sandy plains are 
intermingled with others of exuberant fertility, almost impervi¬ 
ous from thickets of aromatic shrubs and wild flowers, in the 
midst of which tower up trees of that magnificent growth which 
is found only within the tropics. In this wilderness of sweets 
lurks the fatal malaria, engendered, probably, by the decomposi¬ 
tion of rank vegetable substances in a hot and humid soil. The 
season of the bilious fever,— vomito, as it is called,—which 
scourges these coasts, continues from the spring to the autumnal 

* 1 have conformed to the limits fixed by CUvigero. He has, probably, 
examined the subject with more thoroughness ana fidelity than most of his 
countrymen, who difier from him. and who assign a more liberal extent to 
the monarchy (See his Storia Antica del Messico (Ce<.ena, 1780], dissert. 
7 ) The Abb6. however, has not informed his readers on what frail founda¬ 
tions his conclusions rest. The extent of the Aztec empire is to be gathered 
from the writings of historians since the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
from the picturc-rolU of tribute paid by the conquered cities; both sources 
extremely vague and defective S<‘e the MSh of the Mendoza o^Uection, 
in Lord Kingsboroiigh’s magnificent publication (Antiquities of Mexico, 
comprising I'.icsiinilcs of Ancient Paintings and Hieroglwhics. together 
with the Monuments of New Spain, London, 1830). tne difficulty of 
the inquiry Is much increased by the fact of the conquests having been 
made, as will be seen hereafter, by the united arms of three pow'ers, so 
that it is not always easy to tell to which parly they eventually belonged. 
The affair is involved in so much uncertainty, that Clavigero, notwith¬ 
standing the positive assertions m his text, has not ventured, in his map. 
to define the precise limits of the empire, either towards the north, where 
it mingles witn the Teicucan empire, or towards the south, where, indeed, 
he has fallen into the egreirious blunder of asserting that, while the Mexican 
territory reached to the fourteenth degree, it did not include any portion 
of Guateiu.da (See tom i p. iq, and tom iv. dissert 7.) The Tetcucan 
chronicler, Ixtlilxochitl, puts in a sturdy claim for the paramount empire 
of his own nation —Historia Chichemeca. MS . cap. 3 q. 53. et alibi. 

• Kighteen to twenty thousand, according to Humboldt, who consider* 
the Mexican territory to have been the same with that occupied by the 
modem intendancies of Mexico, Puebla. Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, ana Valladolid. 
(Essai Politique sur le Royaume de NouveUe Espagne (Paris, 1825], 
tom I p. iqfi ) This last, however, was ail, or nearly all, included in the 
rivd kingdom of Mechoacan. as he himself more correctly states in another 
part of his work —Comp, tom li p. 164. 
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equinox, when it is checked^ the cold winds that descend from 
Hudson’s Bay. These winds in the winter season frequently 
freshen into tempests, and, sweeping down the Atlantic coast and 
the winding Gull of Mexico, burst with the fury of a hurricane on 
its unprotected shores, and on the nughbouring West India 
islands. Such are the mighty s^lls with which Nature has 
surrounded this land of enchantment, a.<; if to guard the golden 
treasures locked up within its bosom. The genius and enter¬ 
prise of roan have proved more potent than her spells. 

After passing some twentjr leagues across this burning region, 
the traveller finds himself rising into a purer atmosphere. His 
limbs recover their elasticity. He breathes more freely, for his 
senses are not now oppressed by the sultr)’ heats and intoxicating 
perfumes of the valley. The aspect of nature, too, has changed, 
and his eye no longer revelsamong the gay variety of colours with 
which the landscape was painted there. The vanilla, the indigo, 
and the flowering cocoa-groves disappear a.s he advances, liic 
sugar-cane and the glossy-leaved banana still accompany him; 
and, when he has ascended alxiut four thousand feet, he sees in 
the unchanging verdure, and the rich foliage of the liquid-amber 
tree, that he has reached the height where clouds and mists 
settle, in their passage from the Mexican Gulf. This it the 
region of perpetual humidity; but he welcomes it with pleasure, 
las announcing his escape from the influence of the deadly 
vomtlo} He has entered the Itfrra templada, or temperate 
region, whose character resembles iliat of the temperate zone of 
the globe. The features of the scenery become grand, and even 
terrible. His road sweeps along the base of mighty mountains, 
once gleaming with volcanic fires, and still resplendent in their 
mantles of snow, which serve as beacons to the mariner, for 
many a league at sea. All around he beholds traces of their 
ancient combustion, as his road passes along vast tracts of lava, 
bristling in the innumerable fantastic forms into which the fiery 
torrent has been thrown by the obstacles in its career. Perhaps, 
at the same moment, as he casts his eye down some steep sloj)c, 
or almost unfathomable ravine, on the margin of the road, he 

• The traveller, who enters the c*»untry across the dreary «and*hiUs of 
Vera Crut, will hardly recoftmse the truth of the above description He 
must look for it in other parts of the ixetra calxtnlf Of recent tourists, 
no one has f;iven a more gorgeous picture of the impressions made on bis 
senses by these sunny regions than Latrobe, who came on shore at Tampioi 
(Rambler in Mexico ^New York, 18)6], chap 1 ); a traveller, it may be 
added, whose descriptions of man and nature in our own country, wh^re we 
can judge, are distinguished by a sobriety and fatrnest that entitle him to 
confidence in fats deuneatioo of other countries. 

I—•a 3« 
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sees their depths glowing with the rich blooms and enamelled 
vegetation of the tropics. Scfh are the sin^lar confrasts pre¬ 
sented, at the same time, to the senses, in this picturesque 
region! 

Still pressing upwards, the traveller mounts into other climates 
favourable to other kinds of cultivation. The yellow make, or 
Indian com, as we usually call it, has continued to follow him 
up from the lowest level; but he now first sees fields of wheat, 
and the other European grains, brought into the country by the 
conquerors. Mingled with them he views the plantations of the 
aloe or maguey (agave Americana), applied to such various and 
important uses by the Aztecs. The osiks now acquire a sturdier 
growth, and the dark forests of pine announce that he has 
entered the tierra fria, or cold region, the third and last of the 
great natural terraces into which the country is divided. When 
he has climbed to the height of between seven and eight thousand 
feet, the weary traveller sets his foot on the summit of the 
Cordillera of the Andes,—the colossal range that, after traversing 
South America and the Isthmus of Darien, spreads out, as it 
enters Mexico, into that vast sheet of tableland which maintains 
an elevation of more than six thousand feet, for the distance of 
nearly two hundred leagues, until it gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north.* 

Across this mountain rampart a chain of volcanic hills 
stretches, in a westerly direction, of still more stupendous 
dimensions, forming, indeed, some of the highest land on the 
globe. Their pwaks, entering the limits of perp)etual snow, 
diffuse a grateful coolness over the elevated plateaus below; for 
these last, though termed “ cold,” enjoy a climate, the mean 
temperature of which is not lower than that of the central parts 
of Italy.* The air is exceedingly dry; the soil, though naturally 
good, is rarely clothed with the luxuriant vegetation of the lower 
regions. It frequently, indeed, has a parched and barren aspect, 
owing partly to the greater evaporation which takes place on 

' This long extent of country varies in’elevaUon from 5570 to 8856 
feet,—equal to the height of the passes of Mount Cents, or the Great St. 
Bernard. The tableland stretches still three hundred leagues further 
before It declines to a level of 3634 feet.—Humboldt, Essai Politique, 
tom. i. pp. 157, SJ 3 . 

* About 6a* Fahrenheit, or 17* Reaumur. (Humboldt, Essai Politique, 
tom. 1 . p. a73.) The more elevated plateaus of the tableland, as the 
V.illey of Toluca, about 8500 feet above the sea, have a stern clunate, in 
which the thermometer, during a peat part of the day, rarely rises beyond 
4 S* F.—Idem. (loc. clt.), and Malte-Brun (Univer^ Geography, Eng. 
Trans., book 83), who Is, indeed, in this part of his work, but an echo of 
the former writer. 
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these lofty plains, through the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere; and puutly, no doub% to the want of trees to shelter 
the soil from the fierce influence of the summer tun. In the 
time of the Aztecs, the tableland was thickly covered with 
larch, oak, cypress, and other forest trees, the extraordinary 
dimensions of some of which, remaining to the present day, show 
that the curse of barrenness in later times is chargeable more 
on man than on nature. Indeed the early Spania^ made as 
indiscriminate war on the forests as did our Puritan ancestors, 
though with much less reason. After once conquerin|| the 
country, they had no lurking ambush to fear from the submissive 
semi-civilised Indian, and were not, like our forefathers, obliged 
to keep watch and ward for a century. This spoliation of the 
ground, however, is said to have been pleasing to their imajnna- 
tions, as it reminded them of the plains of their own Castile,— 
the tableland of Europe; * where the n.akedness of the landscape 
forms the burden of every traveller’s lament, who visits that 
country. 

Midway across the continent, somewhat nearer the Pacific 
than the Atlantic ocean, at an elevation of nearly seven thousand 
five hundred feet, is the celebrated Valley of Mexico. It is of 
an oval form, about sixty-seven leagues in circumference,* and 
is encompassed by a towering rampart of porphyritic rock, which 
nature seems to have provided, though ineffectually, to protect 
it from invasion. 

The soil, once carpeted with a lieautiful verdure and thickly 
sprinkled with stately trees, is often bare, and, in many places, 
white with the incrustation of salts, caused by the draining of 
the waters. Five lakes are spread over the Valley, occupying 
one tenth of its surface.* On the opposite borders of the largest 

* The elevation of the CastUet, accordioff to the authority repeatedly 
cited, is about 350 totst»s. or 2100 feet above the ocean (Humb<.tldt*i 
Dissertation, apud LaN>rde. Iiwi^raire Descriptii de I'Espagne [Parii, 
1827]. torn, i p. y) It is rare to find plains in Europe of to creat a height. 

' Archbishop Lorenzana estunates the circuit of the Valley at ninety 
leagues, correcting at the same lime the itatement of CortCs, which puts It 
at seventy, very near the truth, as appears from the result of M. de Hum* 
boldt*fl measurement, cited In the text. Its length is about eighteen 
leagues, by twelve and a half in breadth. (Humboldt, Essai Politique, 
tom. ii. p. 29—Lorenzana, Hist, de Nueva Espafta. p. 101.) Huml»otdt’s 
map of the Valley of Mexico forms the third in his Atlas G^igraphlque 
et Physique, and. like all the others in the c^>llection, will be found of 
inestimable value to the traveJIer. the geologist, and the historian. 

•Humboldt. Essai Politique, tom. U. pp. 29, 44-49.—MaltO'Bnin, 
book 83. This latter geographer assigns only 6700 feet for the level of 
tbe Valley, cootradicting himself (comp book 83), or rather Humboldt, to 
whose pages he helps himself, pUnt* mambut, somewhat too liberally. 
Indeed, for the scanty references .it the b<-*tloro of bis page. 
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of these basins, much shrunk in its dimensions * since the days 
of the Aztecs, stood the cities of Mexico and Tezcuco, the 
cii[)itals of the two most potent and flourishing states of Anahuac, 
whose history, with that of the mysterious races that preceded 
them in the country, exhibits some of the nearest approaches to 
civilisation to be met with anciently on the North American 
(oiitincnt. 

Of these races the most conspicuous were the Toltecs. Ad¬ 
vancing from a northerly direction, but from what region is 
uncertain, they entered the territory of Anahuac,’ probably 
before the close of the seventh century. Of course, little can 
be gleaned, with certainty, respecting a people whose written 
records have perished, and who are known to us only through the 
traditionary legends of the nations that succeeded them ’ By 
the general agreement of these, however, the Toltecs were well 

* Tor<]ii< inada accounts, in part, for this diniinntion, by supixisinR that, 
as (loll pcrniitted the waters, which once covered Itic whole earth, to 
stihsnle, after mankind li nl h. en nearly extermiri.ited for their iniquities, 
so he allowed the waters of the .Mexican lake to subside, in token of good¬ 
will and reconcili.ition, after the i.l .l itrous r.ices of the land had been 
destroyed by the Spaniards' (Monarrhia Indiana (Madrid, 1721). tom 1 
p toq ) Onite as prohahle. if not as orthodox an e-xpl.inatton, mav be 
foiiiul in the active evaporation of these upper regions, and in the fact of 
an iintnense drain having been constructed, during the lifetnne of the good 
father, to reduce the waters of the principal lake, and protect the capital 
from inundation 

* .^n.ihu.ic, according to llnmboldt, comprehended only the country 

between the I (th and list degrie, of N latitude (I-'ss,11 Politique, tom 1 
P iq 7 I Aicordmg to ('lavntiro. it included ncaih all since known as 
New Spam (Stor del Me.siro, tom 1 p 17 ) Vevtia uses it, also as 
synoiiyinoiis with New Spam (lli.toria .\ntigua de Mepco IM^jico 
i.Stb), tom 1 cap 12) Ihc first of these writers probahlv alh'.ws too 
little. ,is the litter do toivmuch. for its hound irics Ixtlilxochitl savs it 
extended (our hundred leagues south of the Otoniie countrs (Hist 
Chlchemeca. .MS. cap 73) 1 he word \nahiiac slgmfie, ne.ir iht water 

It was. Iircdsibly. first applied to the country around the hikes m the 
Mexican V.illey, and gradually extended to the remoter regn.ns orcnpied 
bv the .■\2ters. and the other sernl-CIvihsed races C)r. p.issd.K the name 
mav base been intended, .as Vex tia suggests (I list Antig . hh 1 cap i) 
to den.lie the land between the xvaters of the Atlantic and Pacific 

•tl.ixigero talks of Botiirini's having written "on the faith of the 
'loltec historians " (Stor del Messico. tom 1 p 12.S ) Hut that scholar 
does not pretend to haxe ever met with a Toller manuscript himself, and 
had hear.l of only one in the p..ssessi.)n of Ixtlilxochitl (See his Idea de 
iliia Nui'x a 1 Iistoria < .eneral di- Ii America Sx'ptentri.snal [Madrid I726(. 
p 110 1 The latter writer tells us. that hts account of the T.dtec and 
Phi.heniec races was "derixed fr.un interpretation" (probably, of the 
re/ciican p.imtings). " and from the traditn.ns of old men. " p.sor .authority 
(or events which had passed centuries bef.sre Indeed he ackn.xw le.lges 
tbit their narr.Hives were s.i full of absurdity and falsehood that he was 
Iddiged to reiect nine-tenths of them (S,-e his Relacmnes. MS. No 5 ) 
The cause of truth would n vt have suffered much, probably, if he had 
reiected nine-tenths of the remainiler 
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instructed in agriculture, and many of the most useful mechanic 
arts; were nice workers of metals; m\cntid the complex 
arrangement of time adopted hv the Artecs; and, in short, wcie 
the true fountains of the civilisation which distinguished this 
part of the continent in later tunes. Ihev estahlislieil their 
capital at Tula, north of the Mexican Valley, and the remains of 
extensive buildings were to lie discerned there at the time of the 
Conquest. The noble ruins of leligious and other edifices, still 
to be seen in various parts of New Spain, and referred to this 
people, whose name. TvUec, has pasMd into a .synoiiMnc for 
archtted. Their shadowy histou leininds us ot those piiniitise 
races, who preceded the aucunt Kgsptians in the iiiardi of 
civilisation; fragments of whose moniinienis, ns tliey ate seen 
at this day, incorporated with the iHiildings of the rrspiians 
themselves, give to these latter the appeaiance of almost modern 
constructions.' 

After a period of four rentiiries, the Toltecs, who had extended 
their swav over the remotest borders of An.diiKu ha\ing been 
greatlv reduced, it is said, bv famine, pesiilmie, and iiiisin i ess- 
ful wars, disappeared from the land as silmilv and m\sicrioiislv 
as thev had entered it. A few of them still lingered hehmd, hut 
much the greater niimhcr, prol'.ihlv, spread o\er the region of 
Ccntr.il America and the neighhoiiring ish-s; and tlie travdier 
now speculates on the majistic rums of .Mitia atid r.tlenijiie ns 
possihlv tlie work of this extr.iordiii.irv pi ..jilc ’ 

After the l.ipse of another hundred \i.irs, a numerous and 
rude tribe, railed (he Chichemeis, enteied the deserted (oiiiitrv 
from the regions of the far Noilh-west They were spocdily 
followed bv other raies, of Inghi-r (i\'ihs,ition, peril.ips of the 
same faniilv with the Toltei s, whose l.ingtiage they afipe.ir to 
have spoken The most noted of tin -e were the Ariees, or 
Mexic.ins, and the Arolhiians. The latter, lictter known in 
later times by the name of Tezcueaiis, from their <apit.il, 

' IV^rriptinn de ri'cvptr (I'.irls Arilniiiites. O' ii i rin l 

VrsOi li.is Ir.iri'd th' TiiiKT-ltl"e.' ■( t‘i- mih su(Iii.i-i,| ir.Oi.Tv, 

si'.irci'ls ri*w,srd<‘d li\ ih<- iirri’ss.uilv d.>iihtfiil cri'dil of tin' rr.iilts Hisi 

Ai'O.’ lit) 2 c.ip Ji-n 

' IsiliUnchill, Hot ( I leh . .MS , r.ii' 71 

•\o<tl.l. Hist Antli; lit) I, cap 11 - I«llillia-t)|ll HIsI < liirh . 
MS r.ip 3— Idem. Kil.irinnes Ms N” 4. ' - lallar I'.r'lnem id.i 
—perh-ips misinlerpretinK the Teiriirin hiernidvphics h.is aee'.uiitid 
(or this rnvsifrioiis disappear.inee ol the T'I tecs by siirh let taw turn 
stories n( ynnts and demons, as show his ai.p'ii'" (or llie marvel!.,m <s,ss 
(uUv equal to that of any of his callsg— Sec tin Monarch hid, lib 1, 
cap l«. 
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Teicuco,* on the eastern border of the Mexican lake, were 
peculiarly fitted, by their comparatively mQd religion and 
manners, for receiving the tincture of civilisalion which could be 
derived from the few Toltecs that still remained in the country. 
This, in their turn, they communicated to the barbarous 
Chichemecs, a large portion of whom became amalgamated with 
the new settlers as one nation.* . 

Availing themselves of the strength derived, not only from 
the increase of numbers, but from their own superior refinement, 
the Acolhuans gradually stretched their empire over the ruder 
tribes in the north; while their capital was filled with a numerous 
population, busily employed in many of the more useful and even 
elegant arts of a civilised community. In this palmy state, they 
were suddenly assaulted by a warlike neighbour, the Tepanecs, 
their own kindred, and inhabitants of the same valley as them¬ 
selves. Their provinces were overrun, their armies beaten, their 
king assassinated, and the flourishing city of Tezcuco became 
the priie of the victor. From this abject condition the un¬ 
common abilities of the young prince Nezahaulcoyotl, the 
rightful heir to the crown, backed by the efficient aid of his 
Mexican allies, at length redeemed the state, and opened to it a 
new career of prosperity, even more brilliant than the former. 

The Mexicans, with whom our history is principally concerned, 
came also, as we have seen, from the remote regions of the north, 
—the populous hive of nations in the New World, as it has been 
in the Old. They arrived on the borders of Anahuac towards 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, some time after the 
occupation of the land by the kindred races. For a long time 
they did not establish*themselves in any permanent residence; 
but continued shifting their quarters to different parts of the 
Mexican Valley, enduring all the casualties and hardships of a 
migratory life. On one occasion, they were enslaved by a more 
powerful tribe; but their ferocity soon made them formidable 
to their masters.* After a series of wanderings and adventures, 
which need not shrink from comparison with the most extrava- 

* Titcuco signifies *' pUco of detention; *' as several of the tribes who 
successively occupied Anahuac were said to have baited some time at the 
spot.—Ixtlilxocbitl, Hist. Cbich., MS,, cap. lo. 

* The historian speaks, in one page, of the Chichemecs* burrowing in 
caves, or, at best, in cabins of straw;—and. in the next, talks gravely of 
their srnoros, «n/an/4», and cabaUeros ! —Ibid., 9 > seq.—Veytia, 
Hist. Antig. Ub. a, can. x-io.—Camargo, Historia oe llascala, MS. 

* These were the Colhuans, not Acolhuans, with whom Humboldt, ai.d 
most writers since, have confounded them.—See his £ssai PoliUque, tom. i 
p. 4x4; u. p. 37. 
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gant legends of the heroic ages of antiquity, they at length halted 
on the south'westm borders of the principal lake, in the year 
13*5. They therebeheld, perched on the stem of a prickly pear, 
which shot out from the crevice of a rock that was washed by the 
waves, a royal eag^ of extraordinary sisc and beauty, with a 
serpent in his talons, and his broad wings open to the rising sun. 
They hailed the g|ppicious omen, announced by an oracle as 
indicating the site of their future city, and laid its foundations 
by sinking piles into the shallows; for the low marshes were 
half buri^ under water. On these they erected their light 
fabrics of reeds and rushes; and sought a precarious subsistence 
from fishing, and from the wild fowl which frequented the 
waters, as well as from the cultivation of such simple vegetables 
as they could raise on their floating gardens. The place was 
called Tenochtitlan, in token of its miraculous origin, though 
only known to Europeans by its other name of Mexico, derived 
from their war-god, Mexitli.* The legend of its foundation is 
still further commemorated by the device of the eagle and the 
cactus, which form the arms of the modern Mexican republic. 
Such were the humble beginnings of the Venire of the Western 
World.* 

The forlorn condition of the new settlers was made still worse 
by domestic feuds. A part of the citizens seceded from the 
main body, and formed a separate community on the ncighbour- 

' Clavigero gives good reasons for preferring the etymokagy of Mexico 
above noticed, to various others (See liis Stor. del Messico, torn. I. 
p. 168, nota ) The name renocUitlan signifies lunal (a cactus) oh a tiont. 
— Bspiicacion de la Col de .Mendoza, apud Antiq. of Mexico, vo| iv. 

' " Datur haic veiiia antiquitati,'* says Uvy, " ut inisceodo humans 
divinis primordia urbiiim augustiora l.iciat."—(Hist. Praef) See, for the 
above paragraph, Col. de Mendoza, plate i, apud Antiq of Mexico, vol. i, 
—Ixllilsocbitl, Hist. Chich . MS , cap to.—Toribio, Historiade las Itidias, 
MS, Parte 3, cap. 8—Veytia, Hist, Antic, Ub. a, cap, 15. Clavigero, 
alter a laborious examination, assigns the following dates to some of the 
prominent events noticed in the text No two authorities agree on them; 
and this is not strange, considering that Clavigero—the most inquisitive of 
all—does not always agree with himself. (Compare his dates for the 
coming of the Acolbuans; tom. i. p. 147. and tom. iv. dissert. 2.) 


A.D 

The Tolteca arrived in Anabuac .... 648 

They abandoned the country .... loji 
The Chichemecs arrived . . .1170 

The Acolbuans arrived about .... laoo 

The Mexicans reached Tula.tiqfi 

They founded Mexico.1323 


See his Dissert. 2. Sec. 12. In the last date, the one of most Importanec 
be is confirmed by the learned Veytia, who differs from him m all tiw 
others.—Hist Antig., lib. 2. cap. 13. 
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ing marshes. Thus divided, it was long before they could 
aspire to the acqui^tioi), of territory on the main land. They 
gradually increased, however, in numbers, and strengthened 
themselves yet more by various improvements in their polity 
and military discipline, while they established a reputation for 
courage as well as cruelty in war, which made their name 
terrible throughout the Valley. In the earlyjpart of the fifteenth 
century, nearly a hundred years from the foundation of the city, 
an event took place which created an entire revolution in the 
circunvstances, and, to some extent, in the character of the 
Aztecs. This was the subversion of the Tezcucan monarchy by 
the Tepanecs, already noticed. When the oppressive conduct 
of the victors had at length aroused a spirit of resistance, its 
prince, Nezahualcoyotl, succeeded, after incredible perils and 
escapes, in mustering such a force, as, with the aid of the Mexi¬ 
cans, placed him on a level with his enemies. In two successive 
battles these were defeated with great slaughter, their chief 
slain, and their territory, by one of those sudden reverses which 
characterise the wars of jjetty states, passed into the hands of 
the conquerors. It was awarded to Mexico, in return for its 
important services. 

Then was formed that remarkable league, which, indeed, has 
no parallel in history. It was agreed between Uie states of 
Mexico, Tezcuco, and the neighbouring little kingdom of 
Hacopan, that they should mutually support each other in 
their wars, offensive and defensive, and that, in the distribution 
of the spoil, one-fifth should be assigned to Tlacopan, and the 
remainder be divided, in what proportions is uncertain, between 
the other powers. The Tezcucan writers claim an equal share 
for their nation with the Aztecs. But this does not seem to 
warranted by the immense increase of territory subsequently 
appropriated by the latter. And we may account for any ad¬ 
vantage conceded to them by the treaty, on the supposition, that 
however inferior they may have been originally, they were, at 
the time of making it, in a more prosperous condition than their 
allies, broken and dispirited by long oppression. What is more 
extraordinary than the treaty itself, however, b the fidelity with 
which it was maintained. During a century of uninterrupted 
warfare that ensued, no instance occurred where the parties 
quarrelled over the division of the spoil, which so often makes 
shipwreck of similar confederacies among civilised states.' 

' The loyal Tetcuc.on chronicler claims the supreme diRnUy lor his oiva 
•ovcrcign, if not the greatest share of the spoil, bv this impedal compart. 
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The allies for some time found sufficient occupation for their 
arms in their own valley; but they so^ oVerleaped its rocky 
ramparts, and by the middle of the fifteenth century, under the 
first Montezuma, had spread down the sides of the tableland to 
the borders of ^e Gulf of Mexico. Tenochtitlan, tlie Aztec 
capital, gave evidence of the public prosperity. Its frail tene¬ 
ments were supplai)ted by solid structures of stone and lime. 
Its population rapidly increased. Its old feuds were healed. 
The citizens who had seceded were again brought under a 
common government with the main body, and the quarter they 
occupied was permanently connected with the p;irent city; the 
dimensions of which, covering the same ground, were much 
larger than those of the modern capital of Mexico.* 

Fortunately, the throne was filled by a succession of able 
princes, who knew how to profit by their enlarged resources and 
by the martial enthusiasm of the nation. Year after year saw 
them return, loaded with the spoils of conquered cities, .and with 
throngs of devoted captives, to their capit^. No state was able 
long to resist the accumulated strength of the confederates. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, just Ix-fore the arrival 
of the Spaniards, the Aztec dominion reached across the con¬ 
tinent from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and, under the bold and 
bloody Ahuitzotl, its arms had Itccn carried far over the limits 
already noticed as defining its |)ermanent territory, into the 
farthest corners of Guatemala and Nicaragua. Iliis extent of 
empire, however limited in comparison with that of many other 
states, is truly wonderful, considering it as the acquisition of a 

(Hint Chich , cap 33 ) Torqurinada, on thr otbw hand, rlajinn one half 
of all the oonqncred lands for Me»ic*> (Monarch Iiid . lib a. cap. 40 ) 
All iSsiKnifij? only one fifth toTlacopan; and Vevtn (Hivt Anti^j , 

lib t. cap 3} and Zurita (Kapport tur le» Diff^rentrn Classes dr Chrfs <Ir 
la Nouvcllr Hspapne. trad dr Trrnanx (Pans, 1840), p ii), both vrrv 
competent cnliC-s, acquiesce In an equal division between the two principal 
state's in the confederacy An ode, 'till extant, of Nexalmalcoyotl, in its 
Castilian version, bears testimony to the singuUr union of the three 
powers. 

** Solo sc acordar^n cn Us Naciones 
lo bien que gobernaron 
las tres tahesa 4 que el Imperio honraron ** 

Castarrs dil pMeBiiAnoR 
NsZAHUALroVOlL, MS 

* See the plans of the ancient and modern capital, in Bulh»ck'» 
Mexico, first edition. The original of the ancient n».*p was obtained by 
that traveller from the collection of the unfortunate Botunni: if, as seemi 
probable, it Is the one Indicated on paze 15 of hit Catalogue, I find no 
warrant for Mr BulPtck’s statement, ibal it was the one prepared for 
Cort^ by the order of Montexurna. 
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people whose whole population and resources had so recently 
been comprised within the walls of their own petty city; and 
considering, moreover, that the conquered territory was thickly 
settled by various races, bred to arms like the Mexicans, and 
little inferior to them in social organisation. The history of the 
Aztecs suggests some strong points of resemblance to that of the 
ancient Romans, not only in their military successes, but in the 
policy which led to them.^ 

The most important contribution, of late years, to the early history 
of Mexico. IS the Ilistoria Anit^ua of the Lie. Don Mariano Veytia. 
published in the city of Mexico, in 1856. This scholar was born of 
an ancient and higlily respectable family at Puebla, 1718. After 
finishing his academic education, he went to Spam, where he was 
kindly received at court. He afterwards visited several other coun¬ 
tries of Kurope, made himself acquainted with their languages, and 
returned home well stored with the fruits of a discriminating obser¬ 
vation and diligent study. The rest of his life he devoted to letters. 

• specially to the illustration of the national history and antiquities. 
As the executor of the unfortunate Botunni, with whom he had con¬ 
tracted an intimacy in Madrid, he obtained access to his valuable 
coilectioii of manuscripts in Mexico, and from them, and every other 
source which his position in so<. lety and his eminent character opened 
to him, he compoMsl various works, none of which, however, except 
the one before us. has been admitted to the honours of the press 
I lie time of his death is not given by his c<litor. but it was probably 
not later than 1780. 

\ cytia’s history covers the whole period from the first (Kcupation 
of Anahuac to the middle of the fifteenth century, at Inch j>oint his 
labours were unfortunately terminated by Ins death. In the early 
]>ortion he has endeavoured to trace the migratory movements and 
liistorical annals of the principal races who entered llie country. 
I'ivcry page hears testirftony to the extent and fidelity of his re- 
searches; and if wc fee! but mtxlcrate confidence in the results, the 
fault IS not imputable to him. so much as to the dark and doubtful 
nature of the subject. As he dcbcends to later ages, he is more 
occupied with the fortunes of the Tczcucan than with those of the 
Altec dynasty, winch have been amply discusseil by others of his 
countrymen. The premature close of Ins labours prevented him, 
probably, from giving that attention to the d(nne'»tic institutions of 
the people he describes, to which they are entitled as the most import* 


* Clavigero, Stor. del Messice, tom 1 hb a —Torqueinada, Monarch 
Ind . tom i lib. a.—Bolurun. Idea, p 146—Col. of Mendoia, part 1. 
aiui Codex TcUerbino-Reniensis, apud Antiq of .Mexico, vol i. vi Machia* 
velii has noticed it as one great cause of the military successes of the 
Iv'inans, “ that they associated themselves, in their wars, with oth^'r states, 
as the principal,** and expres«;es his astonishment that a similar policy 
should not have been adopted bv ambitious republics In later times. (See 
his Oiscorvi sopra T. Livio, lib a cap 4, apud Opcrc ) [Geneva, 1798.] 
Ibis, as we have seen above, was the sery course pursued by the Mexicans. 
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ant snWeet of inquirv to the hutorian. The defiuency ha« been 
supplied by his judicious editor. Orteaga. from other sources. Fn 
the early part oi his work, Veytia has explained the chronological 
s^tem of the Artecs, but. like most wnters precetimg the accurate 
Gama, with indifferent success. As a cntic. he ccrfainlv ranks 
much higher than the annalists who precetletl him. and. when his 
own religion is not involved, shows a dt>cnminating judgment 
When it IS. he betra)*s a full measure of the crctlulity which «til) 
maintains its hold on too many even of the well informe<l of ln> 
countrymen. The editor of the work has given a very interesting 
letter from the Abbd Clavigero to Veytia. written when the former 
was a poor and humble exile, and in the tone of one athiressing a 
person of high standing and literary eminence lioth were eniployecl 
on the same subject The writings of the j>oor Al)b^. published 
again and again, and translated into various languages, have 9prea<l 
his fame throughout Kurope. while the name of Veytia. whose 
works have been locked up in their primitive manuscript, is scarcely 
known beyond the boundaries of Mexico. 



CHAPTER II 


SUCCESSION TO THE CROWN—AZTEC NOBILITY—JUDIOAL SYSTEM 
—LAWS AND REVENUES—MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 

The form of government differed in the different states of 
Anahuac. With the Aztecs and Tezcucans it was monarchical 
and nearly absolute. The two nations resembled each other 
so much, in their political institutions, that one of their historians 
has remarked, in too unqualified a manner indeed, that what is 
told of one may be always understood as applying to the other.* 
I shall direct my inquiries to the Mexican polity, borrowing an 
illustration occasionally from that of the rival kingdom. 

llie government was an elective monarchy. Four of the 
principal nobles, who had been chosen by their own body in the 
preceding reign, filled the office of electors, to whom were added, 
with merely an honorary rank, however, the two royal allies of 
Tczcuco and Tlacopan. The sovereign was selected from the 
brothers of the deceased prince, or, in default of them, from his 
nephews. Thus the election was always restricted to the same 
family. The candidate preferred must have distinguished him¬ 
self in war, though, as in the case of the last Montezuma, he were 
a member of the priesthood.* This singular mode of supplying 
the throne had some advantages. The candidates received an 
education which fitted them for the royal dignity, while the age 
at which they were chosen not only secured the nation against 
the evils of minority, but afforded ample means for estimating 
their qualifications for the office. The result, at all events, was 
favourable; since the throne, as already noticed, was filled by 
a succession of able princes, well qualified to rule over a warlike 
and ambitious people. The scheme of election, however defec¬ 
tive, argues a more refined and calculating policy than was to 
have been expected from a barbarous nation.* 

' IxtIiUochUI, Hist. Chich . MS., cap. 36. 

• This was an exception.—In Egypt, aiso. the king was frequently taken 
from the warrior caste, though obliged afterwards to be instructed in the 
mysteries of the priesthood: i Si it /taxlfitf drvStSnyfUtot tWt iyltrrt 
rut Uput. —Plutarch, de Isid, et Osir, sec. 9. 

* Tornuemada, Monarch. Ind , lib. a, cap. 18; lib. ii, cap. ay.—Clavigero, 
Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. p. 111.—Acosta, Natnrall and Morall Historie 

20 
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The new monarch was installed in his regal dignity with much 
parade of religious ceremony; but not until, by a victorious 
campai^, he had obtained a sufficient numlxr of captives to 
grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and to furnish victims 
for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec supenti- 
tion. Amidst this pomp of human sacrifice he was crowned. 
The crovrn, resembling a mitre in its form, and curiously orna¬ 
mented with gold, gems, and feathers, was placed on his head by 
the lord of Tezcuco, the most powerful of his royal allies. The 
title of King, by which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished 
by Spanish writers, b supplanted by that of Emperor in the later 
reigns, intimating, perhaps, his superiority over the confederated 
monarchies of Tlacopan and Tezcuco.' 

The Aztec princes, especially towards the close of the dynasty, 
lived in a barbaric pomp, truly Oriental. Their spacious palaces 
were provided with halls for the different councils, who aided the 
monarch in the transaction of business. The chief of these was 
a sort of privy council, composed in part, probably, of the four 
electors chosen by the nobles after the accession, whose places, 
when made vacant by death, were immediately supplied as 
before. It was the business of this body, so far as can be 
gathered from the very loose accounts given of it, to advise 
the king in respect to the government of the provinces, the 
administration of the revenues, and, indeed, on all great matters 
of public interest.* 

In the royal buildings were accommodations, also, for a 
numerous body-guard of the sovereign, made up of the chief 
nobility. It is not easy to determine with precision, in these 
barbarian governments, the limits of the several orders. It is 
certain there was a distinct class of nobles, with large landed 
possessions, who held the most important offices near the person 
of the prince, and engrossed the adminbtration of the provinces 

of the East and West Indies, Eng, ttins. (London, 1604) According 
to Zurita, an election by the nobles took place only in default of beirs 
of tbe deceased monarch. (Kapport, p. ly ) Tbe minute historical 
investigation of CUvigero may be pmnitted to outweigh this general 
assertion. 

‘ Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, lib 6, cap a, 10. 14; lib. 8, cap. 
31, 34.—See also Zurita, Rapport, pp. 10.13 litlifxocbitl stoutly diims 
this supremacy for his own nation. (Hist. Chich . MS., cap. 34.)—His 
assertions are at variance with (acts stated by himself elsewhere, and arc 
not countenanced by any other writer whom I have consulted. 

‘ Sabagun, who places the elective power In a much larger body, speaks 
of four senators, who formed a state council. (Hist, de Nueva Bspafta. 
lib. 8, cap. 30.) Acosta enlarges the council beyond tbe number ol tbe 
electors. (Lib 6, cb. i8.) No two writers agree. 
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and cities.’ Many of th^ could trace their descent from the 
founders of the Aztec monarchy. According to some writers 
of authority, Pjere were thirty great caciques, who had their 
residence, at least a part of the year, in the capital, and who 
could muster a hundred thousand vassals each on their estates.* 


Without relying on such wild statements, it is clear, from the 
testimony of the conquerors, that the country was occupied by 
numerous powerful chieftains, who lived like independent 
princes on their domains. If it be true that the kings en¬ 
couraged, or indeed exacted, the residence of these nobles in 
the capital, and required hostages in their absence, it is evident 
that their power must have been very formidable.* 

Their estates appear to have been held by various tenures, 
and to have been subject to different restrictions. Some of 
them, earned by their own good swords or received as the recom¬ 
pense of public services, were held without any limitation, except 
that the possessors could not dispose of them to a plebeian.* 
Others were entailed on the eldest male issue, and, in default of 
such, reverted to the crown. Most of them seem to have been 
burdened with the obligation of military service. The principal 
chiefs of Tezcuco, according to its chronicler, were expressly 
obliged to support their prince with their armed vassals, to 
attend his court, and aid him in the council. Some, instead of 
these services, were to provide for the repairs of his buildings, and 
to keep the royal demesnes in order, with an annual offering, by 
way of homage, of fruits and flowers. It was usual, if we are to 
believe historians, for a new king, on his accession, to confirm 
the investiture of estates derived from the crown.* 


• Zurita enumeratfs four orders of chiefs, all of whom were exempted 
from imposts, and enjoyed very con>iderablc privileges He does not 
discriminate the several ranks with much preasion.—Rapport, pp. 47 
cl seq. 

•See. in particular, Herrera. Historia General de los Hechos de los 
Castellanos en las Islas y Ticrra Firine del Mar Oc^ano (Madrid. 1730)* 
dec 2, lib. 7. cap li. 

•Carta dc Cortfe, ap Lorcniana. Hist, de Nueva Espafia, 0. no.— 
Torqueinada, Monarch. Ind., Ub. a, cap. 89. hb 14, cap. 6—Clavigero, 
Stor del Messico, tom ii. p. lar.—Zurita. Rapport, pp. 48. 65 IxtUN 
xochltl Chich., MS . cap 34) speaks of thirty great feudal chiefs, some 

of them Tercucan and Tlacopan. whom he styles “ CTandees of the empire! ** 
He says nothing of the great tail of 100,000 vassals to each mentioned by 
Torqueniada and Herrera 

• \(acfhual.~~A word equivalent to the French word rotunrr Sot 
could fiefs oriKUiallv be hela bv plebeians in France —See Hallam’s .Middle 
.\ges (I.‘mdon. 1819), vol, il p 207. 

• Ixtlilxochiil. Hist. Chich , MS., ubi supra.—-Zurita, Rapport, ub< 
supra—Cla\dgcro, Stor del Mc^^sico, tom ii. pp. 122-134 —Torquemada, 
Monarch. Ind , Ub. 14, cap. 7.—Gomara, Crdnica de Nueva EspaOa, cap. 
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It cannot be denied that we r«%nise in all this several 
fea^res of the feudal system, which, no doubt, lose nothing of 
their efiect, under the hands of the Spanish writers, who are 
fond of tracing analogies to European institutions. But such 
analogies lead sometimes to very erroneous condusions. The 
obligation of military service, for instance, the most essential 
principle of a fief, seems to be naturally demanded by every 
govenunent from its subjects. As to minor points of resem¬ 
blance, they fall far short of that harmonious system of reciprocal 
service and protection which embraced, in nice gradation, every 
order of a feudal monarchy. The kingdoms of Anahuac were, 
in their nature, despotic, attended, indeed, with many mitigating 
circumstances unknown to the despotisms of the East; but it is 
chimerical to look for much in common—beyond a few acci¬ 
dental forms and ceremonies—with those aristocratic institu¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages, which made the court of every petty 
baron the precise image in miniature of that of his sovereign. 

The legislative power, both in Mexico and Tezcuco, resided 
wholly with the monarch. This feature of despotism, however, 
was in some measure counteracted by the constitution of the 
judicial tribunals—of more importance, among a rude people, 
than the legislative, since it is easier to make good laws for such 
a community than to enforce them, and tlic best laws, badly 
administered, are but a mockery. Over each of the primipal 
cities, with its dependent territories, was placed a supreme judge, 
appointed by the crown, with original and final jurisdiction in 
both civil and criminal cases. There was no appeal from his 
sentence to any other tribunal, nor even to the king. He held 
his office during life; and any one who usurped his ensigns was 
punished with death.* 

Below this magistrate was a court, established in each pro¬ 
vince, and consisting of three members. It held concurrent 
jurisdiction with the supreme judge in civil suits, but in criminal 
an appeal lay to his tribunal. Besides these courts, there was a 

ap. Barcia, tom. ii.^Boturini (Idea, p. 165) carrieii back the ot 

^€i% in Anahuac, to the twelfth century. Carli ftayi. '* Letynt^me politique 
y ^tait f^odai." In the next page he tells us. ** PersonaJ merit alone made 
the distinction of the nobility**/ (Lettre* Am^icaines, trad Pr. [Paris. 
176^, tom. i. let. II.) Carli was a writer of a lively imagination. 

* This magistrate, nho was called ahuacoaiX. Wat also to audit the 
accounts of the collectors of the taxes in his district. fCUvlgero, Stor. de 
Messico, tom. ii. p 137—Torquemada, Monarch. In<i. lib. 11. cap. t%.\ 
‘Die Mendoxa Collection contains a painting of the courts of iustioe, under 
Montexuma, who introduced great changes in them. (Antiq. of Mexico, 
voL I, Plate 70.) According to the interpreter, an appeal lay from them. 
In certain cases, to the king's council.—lUd. voL vi p 79. 
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body of inferior magistrltes distributed through the country, 
chosen by the people themselves in their several districts. Their 
authority was limited to smaller causes, while the more imporUnt 
were carried up to the higher, courts. There was still an^fer 
class of subordinate officers, appointed also by the people, each of 
whom was to watch over the conduct of a certain number of 
families, and report any disorder or breach of the laws to the 
higher authorities.* 

In Tezcuco the judicial arrangements were of a more refined 
character;* and a gradation of tribunals finally terminated in a 
general meeting or parliament, consisting of all the judges, great 
and petty, throughout the kindgom, held every eighty days in 
the capital, over which the king presided in person. This body 
determined all suits, which, from their importance, or difficulty, 
had been reserved for its consideration by the lower tribunals. 
It served, moreover, as a council of state, to assist the monarch 
in the transaction of public business.* 

Such are the vague and imperfect notices that can be gleaned 
respecting the Aztec tribunals, from the hieroglyphical paintings 
still preserved, and from the most accredited Spanish writers. 
These, being usually ecclesiastics, have taken much less interest 
in this subject than in matters connected with religion. They 
find some apology, certainly, in the e.irly destruction of most of 
the Indian p.T.intings, from which their information was, in part, 
to be gathered. 

On the whole, however, it must be inferred, that the Aztecs 
were sufficiently civilised to evince a solicitude for the rights 
both of property and of persons. The law, authorising an appeal 
to the highest judicature in criminal matters only, shows an 

•Clavigcro, Stor. del Mwico, tom. ii pp. Ji7, ia8.—Torauemada, 
Monnxch. Ind., ubi supra.-~ln this arrangement of the more bumble magis¬ 
trates we are reminded of the Anglo-Saxon hundreds and tithings, especially 
the latter, the members of which were to watch over the conduct of the 
families in their districts, and bring the offenders to iustice. Tbe hard 
penalty of mutual responsibility was not known to the Mexicans 

' Zunta, so temperate, usually, in his language, remarks, that, in tbe 
capital, ** Tribunals were instituted which might compare in their organisa¬ 
tion with the royal audiences of Castile.** (Rapport, p. 93 ) Hts observa¬ 
tions are chiefly drawn from the Texcucan courts, which, m their forms of 
procedure, he says, were like the Axtoc.—(Loc. cit.) 

* ^turini, Idea, p. 87.—Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib ii. cap. 26. 
—Zurita compares tnis body to the Castilian odrtes. It would seem, how- 
ever, according to him, to have consisted only of twelve principal judges, 
besides tbe king. His meaning is somwhat doubtful. (Rapport, pp. 94, 
101, 106) M. de Humboldt, in his account of tbe Aztec courts, has con¬ 
founded them with the Tetcucan.—Comp. Vues des Cordill^es et Monu- 
mens des F^uples Indigenes de TAmerique (Paris, 1810), p. 55, and 
Clavigero, Stor. del Messico, tom. 11 . pp. 128, 129. 
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attention to personal security, rendered the more obligatory by 
the extreme severity of their penal co4e, which would naturally 
hamade them more cautious of a wrong conviction. The 
exigence of a number of co-ordinate tribunals, without a central 
one of supreme authority to control the whole, must have given 
rise to very discordant interpretations of the law in different 
districts. But this b an evil which they shared in a>mmon with 
most of the nations of Europe. 

TTie provbion for making the superior judges wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the crown was worthy of an enlightened people. It 
presented the strongest barrier, that a mere constitution could 
afford, against tyranny. It b not, indeed, to be supposed that, 
in a government otherwbe so despotic, means could not be 
found for influencing the magbtrate. But it was a great step 
to fence round his authority with the sanction of the law; and 
no one of the Aztec monarchs, as far os 1 know, b accused of an 
attempt to violate it. 

To receive presents or a bribe, to be guilty of collusion in any 
way with a suitor, was punished, in a judge, with death. Who, 
or what tribunal, decided as to his guilt, does not appear. In 
Tezcuco thb was done by the rest of the court. But the king 
presided over that body. Tlie Teicucan prince, Nezahualpilli, 
who rarely tempered justice with mercy, put one judge to death 
for taking a bribe, and another for determining suits in his own 
house,—a capital offence, also, by law. 

The judges of the higher tribunals were maintained from the 
produce of a part of the crown lands, reserved for thb purpose. 
They, as well as the supreme judge, held their offices for life. 
The proceedings in the courts were conducted with decency and 
order. The judges wore an appropriate dress, and attended to 
business both parts of the day, dining always, for the sake of 
<lespatch, in an apartment of the same building where they held 
their session; a method of proceeding much commended by the 
Spanish chroniclers, to whom despatch was not very familiar in 
their own tribunals. Officers attended to preserve order, and 
others summoned the parties, and produced them in court. 
No counsel was employed; the parties stated their own case, 
and supported it by their witne.sses. The oath of the accused 
was also admitted in evidence. The statement of the case, the 
testimony, and the proceedings of the trial, were all set forth by 
a clerk, in hieroglyphical paintings, and handed over to the 
court. The paintings were executed with so much accuracy, 
that, in all suiu respecting real property, they were allowed to 
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be produced as good authority in the S]}anish tribunal,^ery 
long after the Conquest; and a chair for their study and mter- 
pretation was established at Mexico in 1553, which has lonujjM' 
shared the fate of most other provisions for learning imIKtt 
unfortunate country.* 

A capital sentence was indicated by a line traced with an 
arrow across the portrait of the accused. In Tezcuco, where the 
king presided in the court, this, according to the national 
chronicler, was done with extraordinary parade. His descrip¬ 
tion, which is of rather a poetical cast, I give in his own words: 
“ In the royal palace of Tezcuco was • a court-yard, on the 
opposite sides of which were two halls of justice. In the 
principal one, called the ‘ tribunal of God,’ was a throne of pure 
gold inlaid with turquoises and other precious stones. On a stool 
in front, was placed a human skull, crowned with an immense 
emerald, of a pyramidal form, and surmounted by an aigrette 
of brilliant plumes and precious stones, 'flic skull was laid on a 
heap of military weapons, shields, quivers, bows, and arrows. 
The walls were hung with tapestry, m.ade of the hair of different 
wild animals, of rich and various colours, festooned by gold rings, 
and embroiflcred with figures of birds and flowers. Above the 
throne was a canopy of variegated plumage, from the centre of 
which shot forth resplendent rays of gold and jewels. The other 
tribunal, called ‘ the king’s,’ was also surmounted by a gorgeous 
canopy of feathers, on which were emblazoned the royal arms. 
Here the sovereign gave public audience, and communicated 
his despatches. But, when he decided important causes, or 
confirmed a capital sentence, he passed to ‘ the tribunal of God,’ 
attended by the fourteen great lords of the realm, marshalled 
according to their rank. Then, putting on his mitred crown, 
incrusted with precious stones, and holding a golden arrow, by 
way of sceptre, in his left hand, he laid his right upon the skull, 
and pronounced judgment.” * All this looks rather fine for a 
court of justice, it must be owned. But it is certain, that 
the Tezcucans, as we shall see hereafter, possessed both the 
materials and the skill requisite to work them up in this manner. 

* Znritsi, Rapport, pp os. loo. 103 —Sahagun, Hist de Nueva E^^pafta, 
loc. clt —Humboldt, Vuch des CordiUirw, pp. 55, 56.—Tor<^uc!nada. 
Monarch Ind., lib ii. cap 15 Clavigero says, the accused might free 
himself by oath; “ il reo poteva purgarsi col giuramenlo.*' (Stor. del 
M»‘Hsiro, tom. ii. p. 139.) What rogue, then, could ever have been con¬ 
victed ? 

* lAtlilxochitl. Hist. Chich . MS . cap. 36 These various objects bad a 
symbolical meaning, according to Botunni, Idea, p 84. 
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Had tMey been a little further advanced in refinement, one might 
well'doubt their having thesj^d taste to do so. 

laws of the Aztecs were roistered, and exhibited to the 
peMPb in their hieroglyphical paintings. Much the larger part 
of them, as in every nation imperfectly civilised, relates rather 
to the security of persons than of property. The great crimes 
against society were all made capital Even the murder of a 
slave was punished with death. Adulterers, as among the Jews, 
were stoned to death. Thieving, according to the degree of the 
offence, was punished by slavery or death. Yet the Mexicans 
could have been- under no gre.at apprehension of tliis crime, 
since the entramces to their dwellings were not secured by bolls, 
or fastenings of any kind. It was a capital offence to remove 
the boundaries of another’s lands; to alter the established 
measures; and for a guardian nut to be able to give a good 
account of his ward's property. These regulations evince a 
regard for equity in dealings, and for private rights, which 
argues a considerable progress in civilisation. Prodigals, who 
squandered their patrimony, were punished in like manner; a 
severe sentence, sttice the crime brought its ade<|uate punish¬ 
ment along with it. Intemperance, which was the burden, 
moreover, of their religious homilies, was visited with the 
severest penalties; as if they had foreseen in it the consuming 
canker of their own, as well as of the other Indian races in later 
times. It was punished in the young with death, and in older 
persons with loss of rank and confiscation of projjerty. Yet a 
decent conviviality was not meant to be proscril)ed at their 
festivals, and they possessed the means of indulging it in a mild 
fermented liquor, called pulque, which is still popular, not only 
with the Indians, but the European population of the aiuntry.' 

The rites of marriage were celebrated with as much formality 
as m any Christian country; and the institution was held in sucli 
reverence, that a tribunal was instituted for the sole purjiose of 

‘ PaintiiiRs of the Mendoza Cnllectioo, Plate 72, and Interpretation ap. 
Antiq. of Mezico, vol. vi p. 87—Torqurinada, Monarch, hid. lib. u, 
cap. 7.—Clavigero, Stor. del Meszico, tom. ii. pp. 130-134 —Camargo, 
Hist de Tiascala, MS Tliey could scarcely have been an intemperate 
people, with these heavy penalties hanging over them. Indeed, Zurila 
bean testimony that those Spaniards, who thought they were, greatly 
erred. (Rapport, p. 11 a.) Mons. Ternaui't translation of a passage of 
the Anonymous Conqueror, " aucun peuple n'eat aussi sobre '' (Rectieil 
de Pitecs Riiativea S la Conqu8te du Mezique, ap. Voyages, etc. (Paris, 
1838J. p 44), may give a more favourable impression, however, than that 
intend^ by bis oiipnal, whose remark is c»nfin«l to abstemiousness in 
eating.—See the Relatione, ap. Ramusio, Raccoita delle Navlgationi ct 
Viaggi. (Venetia, 1534-1563) 
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detennining cjuestions relating u» it. Divorces could be 
obtained, until authorised by a sc||tencc of this court, after a 
patient hearing of the parties. 

But the most remarkable part of the Aztec code was fRat 
relating to slavery. There were several descriptions of slaves: 
prisoners taken in war, who were almost always reserved for the 
dreadful doom of sacrifice; criminals, public debtors, persons 
who, from extreme poverty, voluntarily resigned their freedom, 
and children who were sold by their own parents. In the last 
instance, usually occasioned also by poverty, it was common for 
the parents, with the master’s consent, to substitute others of 
their children successively, as they grew up: thus distributing 
the burden, as equally as possible, among the different members 
of the family. Tlie willingness of freemen to incur the penalties 
of this condition is explained by the mild form in which it existed. 
The contract of sale was executed in the presence of at least four 
witnesses. The services to be exacted were limited with great 
precision. The slave was allowed to have his own family, to 
hold property, and even other slaves. His children were free. 
No one could be bom to slavery in Mexico; * an honourable dis¬ 
tinction, not known, I believe, in any civilised community where 
slavery has been sanctioned.* Slaves were not sold by their 
masters, unless when these were driven to it by poverty. They 
were often liberated by them at their death, and sometimes, as 
there was no natural repugnance founded on difference of blood 
and race, were married to them. Yet a refractory or vicious 
slave might be led into the market, with a collar round his neck, 
which intimated his bjid character, and there be publicly sold, 
and, on a second sale, reserved for sacrifice. 

Such are some of the most striking features of the Aztec code, 
to which the Tezcucan bore great resemblance.* With some 
exceptions, it is stamped with the severity, the ferocity, indeed, 

‘ In Ancient Egypt the child of a slave was bom free, if the father were 
free. (biodoru»> Uibt. Hist., lib. i. sec. 8o.) This, though more bberal 
than the code of most countries, fell short of the Mexican 

‘ In Egypt the same anally was attached to the murder of a slave as 
to that of a freeman, (ibid hb. t, sec. 77 ) Robertson speaks of a cl.iss 
of slaves held so cheap m the eye of the Mexican law, that one might kiU 
them with impunity. (History of America (ed. London. 1776]. vol. iii. 
p. 164.) This, however, was not in Mexico, but in Nicaraxua (see bis 
own authority, Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 3, Ub. 4, cap. 2), a distant 
country, not incorporated in the Mexican empire, and witn laws and 
institutions very diifferent from those of the latter. 

* Ixtlilxochitl, Hist. Chich., MS., cap. 38. and Reladones, MS. The 
Tetcucan code, indeed, as dieted under the ipeat Nezahualcoyotl. formed 
the basis of the Mexican, in the latter days of the empire —Zurita, Rapport, 
p. 93, 
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of a rude people, hardened by familiarity with tceaes of blood, 
and rdying on physical, ina^^ of moral means, for the correc- 
tioi^f evil.* Still, it evinces a profound respect for the great 
prilnples of moraliij^, and as clear a pea-eption of these prin¬ 
ciples as is to be found in the most cultivated nations. 

The royal revenues were derived from various sources. The 
crown lands, which appear to have been extensive, made their 
returns in kind. The places in the neighbourhood of the capital 
were bound to supply workmen and materials for building the 
king’s palaces, and keeping them in repair. They were also to 
furnish fuel, provisions, and whatever was necessary for his 
ordinary domestic expenditure, which was certainly on no 
stinted scale.* The principal cities, which had numerous 
villages and a large territory dependent on them, were dis¬ 
tributed into districts, with each a share of the lands allotted to 
it, for its support. The inhabitants paid a stipulated part of the 
produce to the crown. The vassals of the great chiefs, also, paid 
a portion of their earnings into the public treasuiy; an arrange¬ 
ment not at all in the spirit of the feudal institutions.* 

In addition to this tax on all the agricultural produce of the 
kingdom, there was another on its manufactures. The nature 
and the variety of the tributes will lie liest shown by an enumera¬ 
tion of some of the principal articles. These were cotton dresses, 
and mantles of fcathcrwork, exquisitely made; ornamented 
armour; vases and plates of gold; gold-dust, bands and 
bracelets; crystal, gilt, and varnished jars and goblets; bells, 
arms, and utensils of coppier; reams of paper; grain, fruits, copal, 

' In this, at least, they dM not resemble the Romans; o( whom their 
coimtrymao could boa5t, ** Gloriari licet, nulli itentium mitioree pUcuUM 
pcpnas/*—leivy, Hist, bb i, cap a8 

' The Tcxcucan revenues were, in like manner, paid In the produce of 
the country. The various branches of the royal exj^^nditurc were defrayed 
bv <^>ecihcd towns and districts; and the wbolr arrangements here, ana in 
li^exico. bore a remarkable resemblance to tbe financial regulations of the 
Persian empire, as reported by the Greek writers (see ffer^niolus, Clio, 
sec. 193) ; with this difference, however, that the towns of Persia proper 
were not burdened with tributes, bke the conquered cities.—{Idem, 
Thalia, sec. 97 ) 

* Lorenzana. Hist, de Nueva Rspafia. p 172 ^-Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind . lib. 3. cap. 89: Ub. 14. cap. 7—IkUurini, Idea. p. t66—Camargo, 
Hist, de Tlascala. MS —Herrera, Hist General, dec 2. lib. 7. cap 15. 
The people of tbe provinces were distributed into calpuiU. or tribes, who 
held the lands of the neii^hbourhood in common. Ofhc<TS of their own 
appointment parcelled out these Lands ainonc tbe several families of the 
uUpnUlt; and, on the estbictioo or removal oT a family, its lands reverted 
to the common stock, to be again distributed. Tbe individual proprietor 
had no power to alienate them. The laws regulating these matters were 
very precise, and had existed ever since tbe occupation of tbe country by 
tbe Aztecs —Zurita, Rapport, pp. 51*62. 
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amber, cochineal, cocoa, wild animals and birds, timber, lime, 
mats, etc.* In this curious medl^ of the most homel]^ com¬ 
modities, and the elegant superfluities of luxury, it is singular 
that no mention should be m^e of silver, the great stapli of the 
country in later times, and the use of which was certainly known 
to the Aztecs.* 

Garrisons were established in the larger cities,—probabl} 
those at a distance, and recently conquered,—to keep down 
revolt, and to enforce the payment of the tribute.* Tax- 
gatherers were also distributed throughout the kingdom, who 
were recognised by their official badges, and dreaded from the 
merciless rigour of their exactions. By a stern law, everv 
defaulter was liable to be taken and sold as a slave. In the 
capital were spacious granaries and warehouses for the reception 
of the tributes. A receiver-general was quartered in the palace, 
who rendered in an exact account of the various contributions, 

• The following Items of the tribute furnished by difTer«*nt aiies will 
i»ive a more precise idea of its nature — 20 chests of ground chocolate, 
40 pieces of armour, of a particular device, 3400 loads of l.iri'c mantles, of 
twisted cloth; 800 loads of *;mall mantles, of rich wearing apparel, 5 
pieces of armour, of rich feathers, tx) pieces of armour, of common feathers; 
a chest of hcans; a chest of iht.m; a chest of maize; 8000 reams of 
paper; likewise 2000 loaves of very white salt, reftned in the shape of a 
mould, for the consumption only of the lords of Mexico, 8000 lumps of 
unrefined copal, 400 small baskets of white refined copal, loo copper 
axes; 80 loads of red chocolate, 800 licuras, onl of which they drank 
chocolate, a little vessel of small tur<|MiU'e ston**-,, 4 chests of timber full 
of maize; 4000 loads of lime, tiles of g^ld. of the size of an «nster, and 
as thick as the finger; 40 bags of cochineal. 20 bags of gok^(l•I^t. of the 
finest ciuality; a diadem of gold, of a sp‘cih‘‘d pattern, 20 lip ]« \\eU of 
clear amber, ornani«*nted with gold. 200 louU of chocolate. 100 pots or 
Jars of lupud-amher, Koog hind/uh of rich scarlet feathers. 4<) tiger* 
skins; 1600 bundh's of cotton, etc, etc—Col de Mcmloza. part 2. ap 
,\nthi of Mexico, \<>U. 1, vi 

• Mapa cie Tribulos, ap Lorenzana, Hi^t Nueva K'pafia—Tribute- 
roll. ap Antiq of Mexico, vol 1. and Interpretation, vol vi pp 17-44 
The Mendora Collection, m the IhuUnan I il>rarv at Osfi*r(l. Contains a 
roll of the cities of the Nlexic.m empire, with the specific tributes exacted 
from them U is a copy mad-’ iftrr the Con<juest. with a pen. on Kup'poan 
paper. (See Foreign Ouarterlv Keview, No xvii \rl 4 ) An original 
painting of the same roll was m Boturinrs museum I.orenzana has given 
us engravinjrs of It. m which the oiitlmos of the Dxi-t-I c.>p\ are filled up. 
thougli somewhat nulelv Clavo’ero considers the explanatums in Loren- 
rana's edition very inaccurate (Slot del .Me--.jco. tom i p as), a judg¬ 
ment confirmed by .\glio. wlio has transcribed the entire collection of the 
Mendo/a papers, in the first vidume of the Antiquities of Mexico It 
would have much facilitated reference to his plates, if they had been 
numbered;—a strange orni-'Sion! 

• The caciques, who submitted to the allied arms, were nsuallv con¬ 
firmed in tlieir authnritv. and the conquered places allowed to retain theii 
laws and usages. {Zurita. Kipport. p 67) The conquest* were not 
.ilwavs partitioned, but sometimes, singularly enough, were held m common 
h\ the three I owers—Ibid., p it. 
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and watched ^er the conduct of the inferior agents, in whom 
the least malversation was^ summarily punished. This func¬ 
tionary was furnished with a map of the whole empire, with a 
minut^l^peciScation of the imposts assessed on every part of it. 
These imposts, moderate under the reigns of the early princes, 
became so burdensome under those at the close of the dynasty, 
being rendered still more oppressive by the manner of collection, 
that they bred disaffection throughout the land, and prepared 
tlie way for its conquest by the Spaniards. 

Communication was maintained with the remotest parts of 
the country by means of couriers. Post-houses were estahlished 
on the great roads, about two leagues distant from each other. 
'ITe courier, bearing his despatches in the fonn of a hierogh • 
phical painting, ran with them to the first station, where tliev 
were taken by another messenger, and earned forward to the 
next, and so on till they reached the capital. These couriers, 
trained from childhood, travelled with incredible swiftness; not 
four or five leagues an hour, os an old chronicler would make us 
believe, but with such sjiecd that despatches were earned from 
one to two hundred miles a-dav.' Tresh fish was frnpicntly 
served at Montezuma's table in twenty-four hours from the time 
It had been taken in the Gulf of Mexico, two hundred miles from 
the capital. In this way intelligence of the movements of the 
royal armies was rapidly brought to court; and the dress cif the 
courier, denoting by its colour that of his tidings, spread joy or 
consternation in the towns through which he passed.’ 

• Thr H« n C A Murray, whose irnpfrlurhaMe liuiuour under 

real irouMps forms a contr.i-st. rallnr striking, to the srnsitivrnrss of s<trnr 
of his predecessors to imacmary f»nes, tells us. among other marvels, that 
an Indian of his party travelled a hundred miles in four-arid twenty hours. 
( Jravels in N America [New York iHv/]. vnl i p 193) Ihe (;re«k, 
who, according to I'lularch. br<*ught the news of virturv at Pi.ittf*a, a 
hundred and iwentv-five miles, in a d.iv. was a letter traveller still Se>rne 
interesting facts on the pedestrian capabilities of man in the savage »tate are 
collected bv Buflon. who concludes. Irulv e.nougb, '* L’bomme civilisi^ ne 
connait pas ses forces *’~-/Mi''toirc Naturellc, I>c la Jfunesse ) 

•Torquemada. Monarch Ind. lib 14, cap t The same wants led 
to the same expedients in ancient Rome, and stiU more ancient Persia 
“ Nothing ID the world is borne so swiftly.'* sa>'s Hero<lotus. " as messages 
by the Persian c<>uriers; ” which his c^»mmentat<»r, Valckenaer. prudently 
qualifies bv the exception of the earner pigeon (HeffHlotus, Hist , Urania, 
sec 98, nec non Adnot ed Schwnghau^er ) Couriers are noticed, in the 
thirteenth century, in China, by Marco polo Their stations were only 
three miles apart, and they accomplished five days* journey in one (Viaggi 
di Marco Polo, hb 2, cap 20. an Kamusio, tom li) A similar arrange* 
menl for posts subsists there at the present day. and excites the admiration 
of a modern traveller. (ADdcrv)n, British Umbassv to China (l»ndon, 
>706]. p. 262 ) In all these case*, the posts were for tne use of government 
<>aly. 
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But the great aim of the Aztec imtjtutioBa to whidh private 
discipline and public honours were al8<b directed, was t^ pro¬ 
fession of arms. In Mexico, as in Egypt, thetoldier shared with 
the priest the highest consideration. The king, as we h 4 [fe seen, 
must be an experienced warrior. The tutelary deity of the 
Aztecs was the god of war. A great object of their military 
expeditions was, to gather hecatombs of captives for his altars. 
The soldier, who fell in battle, was transported at once to the 
region of ineffable bliss in the bright mansions of the Sun.* 
Every war, therefore, became a crusade; and the warrior, 
animated by a religious enthusiasm, like that of the early 
Saracen, or the Christian crusader, was not only raised to a 
contempt of danger, but courted it, for the imperishable crown 
of martyrdom. Thus we find the same impulse acting in the 
most opposite quarters of the globe, and the Asiatic, the 
European, and the American, each earnestly invoking the holy 
name of religion in the pierpietration of human butchery. 

The question of war was discussed in a council of the king 
and his chief nobles. Ambassadors were sent, previously to its 
declaration, to require the hostile state to receive the Mexican 
gods, and to pay the customary tribute. The persons of 
amb^sadors were held sacred throughout Anahuac. They 
were lodged and entertained in the great towns at the public 
charge, and were everywhere received with courtesy, so long as 
they did not deviate from the high-roads on their route. When 
they did, they forfeited their privileges. If the embassy proved 
unsuccessful, a defiance, or op)en declaration of war, was sent; 
quotas were drawn from the conquered provinces, which were 
always subjected to military service, as well as the payment of 
taxes; and the royal army, usually with the monarch at its head, 
began its march.’ 

The Aztec princes made use of the incentives employed by 
Europ>e.an monarclrs to excite the ambition of their followers. 
They established various military orders, each having its 
privileges and peculiar insignia. There seems, also, to have 
existed a sort of knighthood, of inferior degree. It was the 
cheapjest reward of martial prowess, and whoever had not 
reached it was excluded from using ornaments on his arms or 

• S:\h.ijfUD, Mist, de Nueva EspoAa, lib. 3. Apeod., cap. 3. 

* Zunia, Rapport, pp. 68, lao.—Col. of Meodoza, ap. Aatfq. of Mexico, 
vol. i. PI. 67; vol. vi. p 74.—Torquemada. Monarch. Ind, lib. 14, cap. x. 
The reader will find a remarkable resemblance to these military usaoes m 
those of the early Romans.—Comp. Liv., Hist., lib. t, cap. 32; Ub. 4, 
cap. 30, et ahbu 
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his pinon, obliged to wear a coarse white stufi, made from 
the threads of the aloe, called tu^uen. Even the members of the 
royal faroi^ were^tot excepted from this law, which reminds one 
of thellkcasional practice of Christian knights, to wear plain 
armour, or shields without device, till they had achieved some 
doughty feat of chivalry. Although the military orders were 
thrown open to all, it is probable that they were chiefly filled 
with persons of rank, who, by their previous training and con¬ 
nections, were able to come into the field under peculiar 
advantages. 

The dress of the higher warriors was picturesque, and often 
magnificent. Their bodies were covered with a close vest of 
quilted cotton, so thick as to be impenetrable to the light missiles 
of Indian warfare. This garment was so light and serviceable 
that it was adopted by the Spaniards. The wc.ilthier chiefs 
sometimes wore, instead of thb cotton mail, a cuir.iss made of 
thin plates of gold, or silver. Over it was thrown a surcoat of 
the gorgeous feather-work in which they excelled.* Their 
helmets were sometimes of wood, fashioned like the heads of 
wild animals, and sometimes of silver, on the top of which waved 
a panache of variegated feathers, sprinkled with precious stones 
and ornaments of gold. Tliey wore also collars, bracelets, and 
earrings, of the same rich materials. 

Their armies were divided into fxidies of right thousand men; 
and these, again, into companies of three or four hundred, eacli 
with its own commander. The national standard, which has 
been compared to the ancient Roman, displayed, in its em¬ 
broidery of gold and feather-work, the armorial ensigns of the 
state. These were significant of its name, which, as the names 
of both persons and places were borrowed from some material 
object, was easily expressed by hieroglyphical symliols. The 
companies and the great chiefs had also their appropriate 

■ '■ Their mail. If mail it mav be called, was woven 
Of vegetable down, like fineet flax, 

Bleached to the wlntcnes* of ni w-fallcn anow." 

*• Others, ol blither office, were arrayed 
In leathery breastplates, ol more ({orgeoui hue 
Than the gay plumape ol the moimtam cock. 

Than the pheasant's Rlitterlnit prfle. But what were these. 

Or what the thin cold hauberk, when opposed 
To arms like ours in battle ? ** 

Mad'ic, P. I. canto J. 

Beautiful painlinit! One may doubt, however, the propriety ol the Welsh¬ 
man's vaunt, before the use ol firearms. 

I—B W 
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banners and devices, and the gaudy hues of ^eir many-coloured 
plumes gave a dazzling splendour to the spectacle. 

Their tactics were such as belong to a nation with whorn war, 
though a trade, is not elevated to the rank of a science.# They 
advanced singing, and shouting their war-cries, briskly charging 
the enemy, as rapidly retreating, and making use of ambuscades, 
sudden surprises, and the light skirmish of guerilla warfetre. 
Yet their discipline was such as to draw forth the encomiums of 
the Spanish conquerors. “ A beautiful sight it was,” says one 
of them, " to see them set out on their march, all moving 
forward so gaily, and in so admirable order 1 ” In battle, they 
did not seek to kill their enemies, so much .as to take them 
prisoners; and they never scalped, like other North American 
tribes. The valour of a warrior was estimated by the number 
of his prisoners; and no ransom was large enough to save the 
devoted captive ' 

Their military rode bore the same stern features as their other 
laws. Disobedience of orders was punished witli death. It was 
death, also, for a soldier to leave his colours to attack the enemy 
before the signal was given, or to plunder another’s Iwoty or 
prisoners. One of the l.ist Tezeucan princes, in the spirit of an 
ancient Roman, put two sons to death,—after having cured 
their wound-.,--for violating the last-mentioned law 

1 must not omit to notu e here an institution, the introdurtion 
of which, in the Old World, is ranked among the beneficent 
fruits of (hristianity. Hospitals were estahhshed in the prin¬ 
cipal cities for the cure of the sick, and the permanent refuge of 
the disabled soldier; luid surgeons were pl.icid over them, ‘‘ who 
were so tar better than those in T.uroiie,” .says an old chronicler, 
” that they did not protract the cure, in order to increase the 
p.iy.” * 

Such IS the brief outline of the civil and nuhtarv polity of the 
ancient Mexicans; less perfect th.m could be desired, m regard 

•Col of Mct»(lo/.i. ap of Moxiro, \,.! i Plates (><, \..l w 

P 7 ^—Salia^tm. Hist <le Nueva ICwp.iA.t. lil> 8, cap li - foribio Mist 
tie |t>s Intlios. . Parle i. c »p - 1 t'rtpiemaila, Moiiircli Ind . hb 14. 
rap \ Kclalit)ne d’lm KcntiP hut'mo. ap Hanui'i'’ l'»c cii Scalping 
mav claim hijjh autbonlv. or, at leaNt. autupiit\ I he Pathcr of Mi^tiTN 
^•ixes an acrouat it aiiDHig the Scstlitans. showiti,; that the\ performed 
the operatit>n. and wttre the hidet>us trophv. in the vame manner as our 
Ns'rth Ameriean Intlians (ffer-Mlot . Mist . Melpomene, src. Oj ) Traces 
of the same saxare eustt'm are aPo found m tlie laws of the Visigoths, 
anx'tig the l'rank<. and even the Angl -Saxon's-• See Guiiot, Courf 
d*Mistoire Moderne (Pans. iSjol. t«Hn i p 2S3 

• Tonpiemada. Monjirch Ind. lib tz, cap 6, lib 14, cap 3—Ixtlil 
zochitl. Hist Cluch . MS . cap 30 
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to the fomm, fr^ the imperfection of the sources nhence it is 
firown. Whciei-i^us hod occasion to ex{dore the Oiirly histar> 
of modern Europe has found how vogue and unsatisfactory is tlw 
polit||si infoimtion which can be gleaned (rum the goksip of 
monrah annalists. How much is the ditih'ulty incrciiseil in tlir 
present instance, where this information, fir»l reruidvd in tlu- 
dubious langiioge of hierogKphics, was inirrfireied m onothri 
language, with which the S|unish rliruniilrrs were ini|ierfcctlv 
acquainted, while it related to insiitulKins of wlwh their nos't 
experience enabled them to form no adeijtiate conception! 
Ainidst sudi urn rrtaiii lights, it is in vain to ex|N‘i t nice accuracy 
of detail. All tliat r.in be dune is, to attempt on imtiine of the 
more prominent features, that a correct impression, so f.ir os it 
gots, may be produced on the mind of the reader. 

Knougli has been said, Imwcscr, to show that tlie Axtcc and 
Texciiran rares were advameil in rivilis,i(ion \iry far beyoml 
the H.milenng tribes ui North .Aniern a.' 1 he di gii-r of rivilisa 
tion uliich they hail re.achcd, .u inferred by tlieir |Mlitii.il 
institutions, may be uinsideretl, perhaps, not niiirli short of that 
enjos-ed by our Saxon ancestors, under Alfred In resfiect tn 
the n.ilurc of it, they ni.iv lx- better c oniiian-d w itli the Kgs ptiaiis. 
and the examination of their simioI relaiions and riilinin inu\ 
sucgcst still stronger points of reseinhlaiicc to th.ii aiieieiii 
people. 


' /iinla IS ui'iiensiit at ll r rpiihrt n( htphirMiu lintiiitnl on Ihr 
\flics III r|>iMii>i, lip sa\s " Kliirli r<iiiM nimn Ir'irn n*i i»iii* who h.iii 
iwruiiul knimlfilKCiil Die r iimciIv the pr.i| k, .u Ihiir iiisliliitinns 4111I 
u 'iirh in s-nnr n .|m 1 |i. is .jinir is «f U iiiFrili i| lis llir I iiri.|if in nalimis " 
ili.i|>|>st lip JIMI r| sm| I I Ills I- Sirn'i,-liiigiiaar VrI im iini-had 
lirtti r ii.p ins i.l kiiinsiii.; lli in '!■!. ri iiiml jiiiist, wl»s lur ninrlmi >sar», 
l.ilii a lonl in Ihr rn il andimn nl Nrn Spun lliiiiiiic Ins Iniiie nsi 
ill III! in Ihr r-.i'iilrv hr h nl ainplr.ipiiiirliinils nt ari|iiaiiilini| him Cil Hilh 
Us 1 I 'rs. IhiIIi i‘ rmiich l.is iiwii isTsiiii ll iih'irs ili ai iml inlrTruiiisr wilh 
Ihr iialisrs, aril thniiiah Ihr first mi Mnirirs whu raiiir nvrr afirr Ihr 
(iiripii.t 1 1,1 his irtiirn In Spun prnhihlv alMiul f.iiii, hr nrrupiH 
htii.'lf nilh an ansisrr I', ipmirs niirh hid lirrn pr'ip'iiind'il lie Ibr 
S •riiinriit iin |Sr rhi'iriir of thr A/l*r I ms and 11 'iliilhiiis and mi 
lint III thr iiralifii III n. iiilraliircfl liv D.r s.,u„„,|, Mi,i|, fiis 
Iriati'r |> tak'n up «illi Ihr latter snl pil In wl.al I'lilrs In ihr hiiiii'i 
hr IS mnrr Irnf ihan rnrhl lir ni i|<i|, frnin ihr 1)11*11 .illv, iKihifis, nl 
nbitintr.ri 11 ai.d’ali.firiirs i*i< • ■ iiinn a t*i ll r ih t ul. As fat as hr 
■pirs, hirarif r hr nia ii'* .Is a s 11,1111 uni dia'iiiiin ilin.'|iidrmml llr is 
srrv rarris |r iiasid rii-* 'hr riirasai’inrr nf ri|irr>.|nii vi visiMr In thr 
vritirs nf thr tiinr and this Irnij rra'.rr, r'i,n|i|iird mih his iinr ■miniai 
sn-'rr. nf inh-rmatinn inakrs his «<irk nnr ..f hiil.'st ai|ll>ailv nn Ihr 
llii.itnl Inpirs niihin Us rangr Thr > 'irii.al n.anii nipt »ss rmisrlml |,r 
rUsierrn, ami ind'ril, has b«rn iisrd I s nilrr Hnlrrs Thr •mk imw 
acrrs.ihir to il< as «inr n| Ihr srrirs nl trail lalrms from tfcr |irii ul Ihr 
indrlaticablr Tirnaiii 
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Those familiar with the modem Mexican will find it difficult to 
conceive that the nation should ever have been capable of devis¬ 
ing the enlightened polity which we have been considering. But 
they should remember, that in the Mexicans of our day tfcey see 
only a conquered race; as different from their ancestors as are 
the modern Egyptians from those who built,—I will not say the 
tasteless pyramids,—but the temples and palaces, whose magnit 
ficent wrecks strew the borders of the Kile, at Luxor and Kaniac. 
The difference is not so great as between the ancient Greek and 
his degenerate descendant, lounging among the masterpieces 
of art, which he has scarcely taste enough to admire,— spe iking 
the language of those still more imperishable monuments of 
literature which he has hardly capacity to comprehend. Yet he 
breathes the same atmosphere, is warmed by the same sun, 
nourished by the same scenes, as those who fell at Marathon, 
and won the trophies of Olympic Pisa, llie same blood flows 
in his veins that flowed in theirs. But ages of tyranny have 
passed over him; he belongs to a conquered race. 

The American Indian has something peculiarly sensitive in 
his nature. He shrinks instinctively from the rude touch of a 
foreign han<l. Even when this foreign influence comes in the 
form of civilisation, he seems to sink and pine away beneath it. 
It has been so with the Mexicans. Under the Spanish domina¬ 
tion, their numbers have silently melted away. Their energies 
are broken. They no longer tread their mountain plains with 
the conscious independence of their ancestors. In their faltering 
step, and meek and melancholy aspect, we read the sad char¬ 
acters of the conquered race. The cause of humanity, indeed, 
has gained. They live under a better system of laws, a more 
assured tranquillity, a purer f.iith. But all docs not avail. 
Their civilisation was of the hardy ch.uactcr which belongs to 
the wildcrne.ss. The ficrci' virtues of the Aztec were all his own. 
They refused to submit to European culture,—to be engrafted 
on a foreign stock. His outward form, his complexion, his 
lineaments, are substantially the same; but the moral char¬ 
acteristics of the nation, .ill that constituted its individuality as 
a race, arc effaced for ever. 

Two of the principal authorities for this Ch.ipter are Torquemada 
and ClaviKcro 1 lie former, a Provincial of the Francisc.\n order, 
came to the New World about the mitldle of the sixteenth century. 
A.s the generation of the conquerors had not then pa.s.'.eil away, he 
h.sd ample opportunities of KUthering the particulars of their enter- 
piisc from their own lips. Fifty yc.ars. dunng which he continued 
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in tile coantry, put him in possession of the tmditioiu and usskus of 
the natives, and enabled him to collect their history from the earliest 
missioonnes. as well as from such monuments as the fanaticism of 
bis own countrymen had not then destroyed. From these ample 
s<Hirces%e compiled his bulky tomes. beRiiinme, after the approved 
fashion of the anaent Castilian chroniclers, c^ith the creation of the 
world, and embracing the whole circle of the Mexican institutions, 
political, religions, and social, from the earliest period to his own 
time. In handling these fruitful themes, the worthy father has 
sliown a full measure of the bigotry which lielongeil to his order at 
that period. Kvery p.ige, too. i.s loaded with illustrations Irom 
Scripture or profane history, which form a whimsical contrast to the 
barbaric staple of his story; and he has sometimes hillrii into serious 
errors, from his misconception of the chronological system of the 
Aitecs Hut notwithstanding these glaring defects in the com¬ 
position of the work, the student, aware of his author's miirinities, 
will find few better guides than Torqiiemada m tracing the stream of 
historic truth up to the fountain head, such is his mandest miegrity, 
and so great were Ins facilities for information on the most curious 
points in Mexican antiquity No work, accoidmgly, lias l>cen more 
largely consulted and copinl. even by some who. like Herrera, have 
affected to set little value on the souices whence its information was 
drawn. (Hist General, dec. h, hb 6 , cap id.) 1 he Mottarfut/i 
Indiana was first published at .Seville, lOi t i.Nic Antonio, tfiblio. 
theca Nova [Matriti. 1781), tom. 11 p. 787), and since, in a better 
style, in three volumes folio, at Madrid, in 171J. 

The other authority, ircqneiitiv cite<l in the preceding pages, is the 
Abl)# Clavigero’s .S/.om Anina Jfl Mtssii.i It w.is orignmlly 
printed towards the close of the last century m the Ilatiaii language, 
and in Italy, whither the author, a native of Vera Crur. and a 
member of the oriler of the Jesuits, had retired on the expulsion of 
that iKxly from America, m 1707. During a residence of thirty-five 
years in his own country. Clavigero had made himself intimately 
acr|iiainted with its antiquities, by the careful examination cif 
paintings, manii >cripts. and such other remains as were to be found 
in his day. The plan of Ins work is nearly as comprehensive as that 
of his predecessor, 1 onpiemada, but the latter and more cultivated 
period, in which he wrote, 11 visible in the superior address with 
which he has managed his complicated subject In the clilxirate 
disquisitions m Ins concluding volume he has done much to rectify 
the chronology, and the various maccuranes of preceding writers 
Indeed, an avowed object of his work w,as, to vinificate his country 
men from what he conceived to be the misrepresentations of Kobert 
son. Havnal, and Oe I’au. In regard to tlie last two, he was perfectly 
successful. Such an ostensible design might naturally suggest un- 
f.ivourable ideas of his impartiality Hut. on the whole, he seems 
to have conducted the discussion with grxxl faith; and if he has ticeii 
led by national seal to overcharge the picture with brilliant colours, 
he will be found much more temperate, on this score, tlian those who 
preceded him, while be has applied sound principles of criticism, 
of which they were incajiable. fn a word, the diligence of his re¬ 
searches has gathered into one focus the scattered lights of tradition 
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and antiquarian lore, punfied in a great measure from the mists of 
superstition which obscure the best productions of an earlier period, 
l-'rora these causes, the work, notwithstanding .its occasional pro¬ 
lixity. and the disagreeable aspect given to it by the profusion of 
uncouth names in the Mexican orthography, which bristle over every 
page, has found merited favour with the public, and created some¬ 
thing like a popular interest in the subject. Soon after its publica¬ 
tion at Cesena. in 1780. it was translated into English, and more 
lately, into Spanish and German. 



CHAPTER III 


MEXICAN MYTHOLOGY—THE SACERDOTAL ORDER THE 
TEMPLES -HI MAN SACKIUCES 

The civil polity of the Aztecs is so closely blended with their 
religion, that, without understanding the latter, it is impossible 
to form correct ide.as of their government or their social institu¬ 
tions. I shall pass over, for the present, some remarkable tradi¬ 
tions, licaririg a singular resemblance to those found in the 
Scriptures, and endeavour to give a brief sketch of their mytho¬ 
logy, and their careful provisions for maintaining a national 
worship. 

Mythology may be regarded as the poetry of religion,- or 
rather as the poetic tlevelopmcnt of the religious principle in a 
primitive ,agc. It is the effort of untutored man to exjilain the 
mysteries of c.xistencc, and the secret agencies by which the 
operations of nature arc conducted. Although the growth ol 
similar conditions of society, its character must vary with that 
of the rude tril'es in which it originates; ami the ferocious (Jotli, 
quaffing mead from the skulls of his slaughtered enemies, must 
have a very different mythology from that of the effeiuinnte 
native of lli.s|)aniola, loitering away his hours in idle pastimes, 
under the shadow of his bananas. 

At a later and more refined period, we sometimes find these 
primitive legends combined into a regular system under the 
hands of the |Rict, and the rude outline moulded into forms of 
ideal beauty, which arc the objects of adoration in a credulous 
age, and the delight of all succeeding ones. .Such sverc the 
beautiful inventions of Hesiod and Homer, “ who,” savs the 
Father of History, “ created the theogony of the (Ireeks; ” an 
assertion not to be taken too literally, since it is lianlly possible 
that any man should create a religious system for his nation.' 
They only filled up the shadowy outlines of tradition with the 
bright touches of their own imaginations, until they had clothed 

' lloi^taarra fftayofiriii'iMyfti, lleo'loUis, Eutrr(if. vc 5] -lirrreii 
hjr.ird'i a remark equally stronir. revpecUni; the epic pj«ts o( India. 
■■ who." says he. " have Hufq lird the numerous (juds that fill her pantheon " 
—Historical R<-',carches, ICng tram ( 0 x 1 >rd, 1833), vol lu p iq 

i<) 
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them in beauty which kindled the iins^^tions of others. The 
power of the poet, indeed, may be feltte a similar way in a much 
riper period of society. To say notS^ng of the Divina Corn- 
media, who is there that rises from*^e perusal of Paradise 
Lost without feeling his own conceptions of the angelic 
hierarchy quickened by those of the inspired artist, and a new 
and sensible form, as it were, given to images which had before 
floated dim and undefined before him? 

The last-mentioned period is succeeded by that of philosophy; 
which, disclaiming alike the legends of the primitive age, and 
the poetical embellishments of the succeeding one, seeks to 
shelter itself from the charge of impiety by giving an allegorical 
interpretation to the popular mythology, and thus to reconcile 
the latter with the genuine deductions of science. 

The Mexican religion had emerged from the first of th* periods 
we have been considering, and, although little affected by 
poetical influences, had received a peculiar complexion from the 
priests, who had digested as thorough and burdensome a cere¬ 
monial as ever existed in any nation. They had, moreover, 
thrown the veil of allegory over early tradition, and invested 
their deities with attributes, savouring much more of the 
grotesque conceptions of the eastern nations in the Old World 
than of the lighter fictions of Greek mythology, in which the 
features of humanity, however exaggerated, were never wholly 
abandoned.* 

In contemplating the religious system of the Aztecs, one is 
struck with its apparent incongruity, as if some portion of it had 
emanated from a comparatively refined people, open to gentle 
influences, while the rest breathes a spirit of unmitigated ferocity. 
It naturally suggests the idea of two distinct sources, and 
authorises the belief that the Aztecs had inherited from their 
predecessors a milder faith, on which was afterwards engrafted 
their own mythology. The latter soon became dominant, and 
gave its dark colouring to the creeds of the conquered nations, 
—which the Mexicans, like the ancient Romans, seem willingly 
to have incorporated into their own,—until the same funereal 
superstition settled over the farthest borders of Anahuac. 

‘ The tion. Mnuntstiiart Elphinstone has fallrn into a similar train of 
thousht. In a comparison of the Hindoo and Greek Mythnlojfy, in bis 
History of India, published since the remarks in the text were seritten. 

_(See book i, ch. 4.) The same chapter of this truly philnaophic work 

suggests some curious points of resemblance to the Artec religious institu¬ 
tions, that may furnish pertinent illustrations to the mind bent on tracing 
the alCnities of the Asiatic and American races. 
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Th« Aztecs recognised%ie existence of a supreme Creator and 
Lord of the universe, addressed him, in their prayers, as 

“ the God by vhom wc^ve," “ omnipresent, that knoweth all 
thoughts, and ^veth gifts,” " without whom man it as 
nothmg,” “ invisible, incorporeal, one God, of ptrftct ptr/ectim 
and purity,” ” under whose wings we find repose and a sure 
defence." These sublime attributes infer no madequate con¬ 
ception of the true God. But the idea of unity—of a being, with 
wlMm volition b action, who has no need of inferior ministers to 
execute his purposes—was too simple, or too vast, for their under¬ 
standings; and they sought relief, as usual, in the plurality of 
deities, who presided over the elements, the changes of the 
seasons, and the various occupations of man.* Of these, there 
were thirteen principal deities, and more than two hundred 
inferior} to each of whom some special day, or appropriate 
festival, was consecrated.* 

At the head of all stood the terrible Huitzilopotchli, the 
Mexican Mars; although it b doingj injustice to the heroic war- 
god of antiquity to identify him with thb sanguinary monster, 
lliis was the patron deity of the nation. His fantastic image 
was loaded with costly ornaments. His temples were the most 
stately and august of the public edifices; and his altars reeked 
with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of the empire. 
Disastrous, indeed, must have been the influence of su^ a 
superstition on the character of the people.* 

' Ritter bas well shown, by the eiample of the Hindoo system, how the 
Idea of unity sunRests, of itself, that of pluralfty.—History of Ancient 
I’hih’Sophy, Eni! trans (Oihird, 183S), book s, ch. i, 

' Sabaeun, Hist, de Nueva Espada, lib. 6, passim —Acosta Ub. 3. 
ch. 9.—Botiirlni, Idea, p. 8, et seq.—IsIlilxuchUl, Hist. Chich., MS. 
c.ip. I.—CaniaiRo, Hist, de TIascala MS. The Mexicans, according to 
Clavigero, beiieved in an evil Spirit, the enemy of the human race, whose 
barbarous name signified ** Rational Owl.**—(Sti»r, del Messico, iom, II. 
p. a ) The curate Bern-ildes speaks ol the Devil bring embroidered on 
the dresses ol Columbus’s Indians, in the likeness of an owl.—(Historia de 
ios Reyes Catdhcns, MS., cap. 131 ) lliis must not be confoundeil, how¬ 
ever, with the evil Spirit in the mythology of the North Ameticao Indians, 
(see Heckewelder’s Account, ap. Transactions ol the American rhllo 
sophical Society, Philadelphia, voL 1 . u. ao},) attll leas, with the eWI 
Principle of the Oriental nations of the Ofd World. It was only one smong 
many deilies, lor evil was found too bberally mingled in the oaturee of 
most of the Aztec gods,—in the same manner as with the Greek,—to admit 
of its personification by any one. 

■ Suagun, Hist de Nueva Espafia, Ub. 3, cap. i, ct seq. Acosta, 
lib. s, c£. 9.—Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib, 6, cap. »i. —Boturlnl, 
Idea, pp. ay, aS. Huitzilopotchli is compounded o( two words, slcnltylni 
" huznming-bird,** and *' ielt,** from bis unage having the feathers of this 
bird on its left foot: (Clavigero, Star, del Messico, tom. ii. p. zy); an 
amiable etymology for so ruffian a deity. Tbc fantaaUc forms of the 

I_*B in 
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A far more interesting persoi^e m their mythology, was 
Quetzalcoatl, god of the air, a divinity who, during his residence 
on earth, instructed the natives in the use of metals, in agri¬ 
culture, and in the arts of government. He was one of those 
benefactors of their species, doubtless, who have been deified 
by the gratitude of posterity. Under him, the earth teemed 
with fruits and flowers, without the pains of culture. An ear 
of Indian com was as much as a single man could carry. The 
cotton, as it grew, took, of its own accord, the rich dies of human 
art. The air was filled with intoxicating perfumes and the sweet 
melody of birds. In short, these were the halcyon days, which 
find a place in the mythic systems of so many nations in the Old 
World. It was the golden age of Anahuac. 

From some cause, not explained, Quetzalcoatl incurred the 
wrath of one of the principal gods, and was compelled to abandon 
the country. On his way, he stopped at the city of Giolula, 
where a temple was dedicated to his worship, the massy ruins of 
which still form one of the most interesting relics of antiquity in 
Mexico. When he reached the shores of the Mexican Gulf, he 
took leave of his followers, promising that he and his descendants 
would revisit them hereafter, and then entering his wizard skiff, 
made of serpents’ skins, embarked on the great ocean for the 
fabled land of Tlapallan. He was said to have been tall in 
stature, with a white skin, long, dark hair, and a flowing beard. 
The Mexicans looked confidently to the return of the benevolent 
deity; and this remarkable tradition, deeply cherished in their 

Meiican Idols were in the highest degree symbolical. See G.ima*s learned 
exposition of the device* on the statue of the goddess found m the great 
square of Mexico.—IDescripnon dc las Dos Piedras (Mexico, 183a], 
parte 1, pp. 34-44 ) Tlie tradition respecting the ongin of this god. or 
at least, ms appearance on earth, is curious. He was bom of a woman. 
His mother, a devout person, one dav. in her attendance on the temple, 
saw a ball of bright-coloured feathers floating m the air. She took it. and 
deposited it in her bosom. She soon after found herself pregnant, and the 
dread deity was bom. coming into the world, like Minerva, all armed,— 
with a spear in the right band, a shield in the left, and bis head surmounted 
by a crest of green plumes.—(See Clavigcro, Stor del Mes<ico, tom. ii. 
p. 19. $$q.) A similar notion in respect to the incarnation of their 

principal dcitv existed among the people of India beyond the Ganges, of 
Uina, and of iThibet. *' Dudh," says Milman, in bis learned and luminous 
work on the History of Chri>tianity, ** according to a tradition known in 
the West, was bom of a virgin. So were the Fohi of China, and the 
Schaka of Thi^t, no doubt the same, whether a mythic or a real personage. 
The Jesuits in China, Barrow, were appalled at finding in tne mytho¬ 
logy of that country tne counterpart of the Virgo Deipara.**—(Vol. i 
p. 90, note.) The existence of similar religious ideas in remote regions, 
inhanited by difiexent races, is an interesting subject of study; furnishing, 
as it does, one of the most important links in the great chain of communica¬ 
tion which binds together the distant families of nations 
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be«rti, prepared the way, as we shall see hereafter, for the future 
success of the Spaniards.* 

We have not space for further details respecting the Mexican 
divinities, the attributes of many of whom were carefully defined, 
as they descended in rqpilar gradrtion, to the ptnaUs or house¬ 
hold gods, whose little images were to be found in the humblest 
dwelling. 

The Aztecs felt the curiosity, common to man in almost ever)' 
stage of civilisation, to lift the veil which covers the mysterious 
past, and the more awful future. They sought relief, like the 
nations of the Old Continent, from the oppressive idea of eternity, 
by breaking it up into distinct ^'cles, or periods of time, each of 
several thousand years’ duration. There were four of these 
cycles, and at the end of each, by the agency of one of the ele¬ 
ments, the human family was swept from the earth, and the sun 
blotted out from the heavens, to I* again rekindled.* 

■Codex Vatiranus, PI. 15, and Codex Trlleriano-Krmenslt, Part a. 
PI. 1, ap. Anliq. of Mexico, voU. I, vi —Sabaaiin, Iflsl. de Nueva KspaAa, 
lib 3, cap 3, 4. 13, 14 —Tnrqucmada, Monarch. Ind . lib. 6, cap. 44.~ 
Iitliiiochitl, Hilt. Cliich , MS. cap 1 —(iomara, CrOnica de la Nueva 
Hipafta, cap 2X1, ap. U.ircia, Ilisloriadorn i*riMiltivot de iaa liidiai Ooci- 
driitales (Madrid, I74<)), torn li. Quetxalcoall ilxnifiei " fealherrd 
MTpent." The Ia.it syllable meant likewise, a ” twin, " which furnished 
an argument for t>r. Siguenta to idenlify this god with the apostle Thomas 
(nkivmiis signilviriK also a twin), who, he sii|>p.>ses, came over to America 
to preach the gospel In this rather startlliig conjecture he Is supported 
by several of his devout countrymen, who aj>|>ear to have at little doubt 
of the fact as of the advent of St. James, tor a similar purimse. In tbr 
mother country. See the various aothorities and arKuinriits set forth 
with Incoming gravity in Dr. Mier't dinertatlon in liustaniente't edition 
of Sahagtin (lib. 3. Suplem. (and V'evtia], tom I pp. 160-100) Our 
Ingenious countryman, Xl'CulIoch. carries the Artec gi>d up to a still more 
respectable antiquity, by Ideiilifying him with the patriarch Noah.— 
Researches, rhilosopbic.-il and Antiquarian, concerning the Aboriginal 
llistory of America (Baltimore. 1829), p 233. 

• Cod. Vat., PI. 7-10, ap. Anliq. of Mexico, voli. I.. vf.—Ixtiilxochitl. 
Hist. Chich., MS., cap i. M de Humboldt has been at some pains to 
trace the analogy between the Artec cosmogony and that ol Kastern 
Asia. He has tried, though in vain, to find a multiple which might serve 
as the key to the ralciilaiions ol the former (Vues des Cordili^res, pp 
202-2ii ) In truth, there seems to lie a maierial discordance in the 
Mexican statements, both in regard to the number of revolutions and their 
duration. A inanii-scri|)t Ijeforc me, o( Ixtiilxochitl. reduces them to three, 
before the present stale of the world, and allows only 4194 years tor them 
(Siimaria Kclacion, MS. No. 1); Gama, on the (aitb of an ancient Indian 
MS., in Boturini's Catalogue (viii. 13), reduces the duration still lower 
(Descripcion de las Dos Piedras, parte 1, p. 49, et seq ); while the cycles 
of the Vatican paintings take up near 18,000 years.—It Is ioteresling to 
observe how the wild coniuturn of an Ignorant age have been confirmed 
by the more recent ducovtrus in geology, making It probable that the 
earth has experienced s number of coDVulsioDS, possibly thousands ol 
years distant from each other, which have swept away the raca theo 
existing, and given a new aspect to the globe. 
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They imagined three separate states of existence in the future 
life. The wicked, comprehending the greater part of mankind, 
were to expiate their sins in a place of everlasting darkness. 
Another class, with no other merit than that of having died in 
certain diseases, capriciously selected, were to enjoy a negative 
existence of indolent contentment. The highest place was 
reserved, as in most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in 
battle, or in sacrifice. They passed, at once, into the presence 
of the Sun, wKom they accompanied with songs and choral 
dances, in his bright progress through the heavens; and, after 
some years, their spirits went to animate the clouds and singing 
birds of beautiful plumage, and to revel amidst the rich blossoms 
and odours of the gardens of paradise.* Such was the heaven of 
the Aztecs ; more refined in its character than that of the more 
polished pagan, whose elysium reflected only the martial sports, 
or sensual gratifications, of this life.* In the destiny they 
assigned to the wicked, we discern similar traces of refinement : 
since the absence of all physical torture forms a striking contrast 
to the schemes of suffering so ingeniously devised by the fancies 
of the most enlightened nations.*—In all this, so contrary to the 
natural suggestions of the ferocious Aztec, we sec the evidences 
of a higher civilisation, inherited from their predecessors in the 
land. 

Our limits will allow only a brief allusion to one or two of 
their most interesting ceremonies. On the death of a person, 

* Saliaf^uii, Hint dc Nueva Ivspafta. lib 3. Apend —Cod Vat., ap 
Antiq of Mexico, PI r-5.—T»>rqucmad.i. Monarch. Ind , lib 13. cap. 48 
The last writer assures us, “ that, as to \>hat the Axtecs said of their going 
to hell, they were right; for, as they died m ignorance of the true faith, 
they have, withtmt question, all gone there to suffer everlasting puni^^h- 
ment!'* Ubi supra. 

* It conveys but a poor idea of these j'leasures. that tlie shade of Achilles 
can sav, “ he had rather he the slave of the meanest tnan on earth, than 
sovereign among the dead” (Odyss A. 488-490) The Mahometans 
believe that the souls of mojljTS pass, after death, into the bodies of birds, 
that haunt the sweet waters and bow-i» of Paradise (Sale’s Koran 
[London, 1825], vol I p loO )—The Mexirm heaven may remind one 
of Dante’s iii its miitrruii enjoyments; winch, in both, are made up of 
light, music, and motion. The sun, it must also be remembered, w,i5 a 
spiritual conception with the Attec — 

** He sepx with other eves than theirs, whexe they 
Behold a sun, be spies a deitv *' 

* It is singular that the Tuscan bard, while exhausting his Invention In 
devising modes of bodily torture, in his Inferno, should have made s< 
little use of the moral sources of misery That he has not done so might 
be reckoned a strong proof of the rudeness of the time, did we not meet 
with examples of it m a later dav; In which a serious and sublime wTiter 
like Dr Watts, does not disdain to employ the tame coarse machinery for 
moving the conscience of the reader. 
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his corpse was dressed in the peculiar habiliments ol his tutelar 
deity. It was strewed with pieces of paper, which operated as 
channs, against the dangers of the dark road he was to travel. 
A throng of slaves, if he were rich, was sacrificed at his obsequies. 
His body xvas burned, and the ashes, collected in a vase, were 
preserved in one of the apartments of his house.* Here we luive 
successively the usages of the Roman Githolic, the lilussulman, 
the Tartar, and the ancient Greek and Kom-aq, curious coinci¬ 
dences, which may show how cautious we should lie in adopting 
conclusions founded on analogy. 

A more extraordinary coincidence may be traced with (.'hris- 
tian rites, in the ceremony of naming their children. The lips 
and bosom of the infant were sprinkled with water, and “ the 
Ixird was implored to permit the holy drops to wash awav the 
sin that was given to it before the found ition of the world; so 
that the child might be born anew.” • We are reminded of 
Christian morals, in more than one of their pravers, in which 
they use regular forms. " Wilt thou blot us out, 0 I»rd, for 
ever? Is this punishment intended, not for our reformation, 
but for our destruction? ” Again, “ Impart to us, out of thy 
great mercy, thy gifts which we are not w orthy to receive through 
our own merits. ” “ Keep peace with all,” says another petition; 

‘‘ bear injuries with humility; God, who sees, will avenge you." 
But the most striking parallel with Scripture is in ihj remarkable 
declaration, that ” he who looks too curiously on a woman, 
commits adultery with his eves.” Tlicse pure and elevated 
maxims, it is true, are mixed up with others of a puerile, and 
even bruUl character, arguing tliat confusion of the moral per¬ 
ceptions, which is natur.il in the twilight of civilisation. One 
would not expect, however, to meet, in such a state of society, 
with doctrines as sublime as any inculcated by the enlightened 
codes of ancient philosophy. 

But, although the .Aztec mythology gathered nothing from the 
beautiful inventions of the poet, nor from the refinements of 

•Carta dd Ijc. Znazo (Nov., 1531), MS — Aco*ta. lib. 3, rap. 8 — 
Monarch. Ind . hb. 13. cap 4^—Saha/(ufi. Miit. <)«* Nueva 
Bispafta, lib 3, Aprnd. S^Hnetimet the U>df wa« buried entire, with 
valuable treasures. W the deceased was rich. The “ Anonvmouf Con* 
queror.'* as be Is c^led, saw {(old So th** vabie of 3000 castellanm drawn 
from one of these tombs.—Relacione d'un gentil* buomo. ap. Kamusio. 
tom III. p 310. 

* This interesting rite, usually solemnised with ifreat formality, in the 
presence of the assembled friends and relatives, is detailed with minuteness 
by Saharrun (Hist, de Nueva Espaha. lib. 6. cap 37), and by Ziiaco 

arta MS ), both of them eyewitnesses For a version of part of Sahagua*s 
account, see Apptndtt. Part 1. .Vo i. nott 
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philosophy, it was much indebted, as I have m^’ticed, to the 
priests, who endeavoured to dazzle the imagination of the people 
by the most formal and pompous ceremonial. The influence of 
tte priesthood must be greatest in an imperfect state of civilisa¬ 
tion, where it engrosses all the scanty science of the time in its 
own body. This is particularly the case, when the science is of 
that spurious kind which is less occupied with the real pheno¬ 
mena of nature, than with the fanciful chimeras of human 
superstition. Such are the sciences of astrology and divination, 
in which the Aztec priests were well initiated; and while they 
seemed to hold, the keys of the future in their own hands, they 
impressed the ignorant pieopie with sentiments of superstitious 
awe, beyond that which has probably existed in any other 
country,—even in Ancient Egypt. 

The sacerdotal order was very numerous; as may be inferred 
from the statement that five thousand priests were, in some way 
or other, attached to the principal temple in the capital. The 
various ranks and functions of this multitudinous body were 
discriminated with great exactness. Those best instructed in 
music took the management of the choirs. Others arranged the 
festivals conformably to the calendar. Some superintended the 
education of youth, and others had charge of the hieroglyphical 
paintings and oral traditions; while the dismal rites of sacrifice 
were reserved for the chief dignitaries of the order. At the head 
of the whole establishment were two high-priests, elected from 
the order, as it would seem, by the king and principal nobles, 
without reference to birth, but solely for their qualifications, 
as shown by their previous conduct in a subordinate station. 
They were equal in dignity, and inferior only to the sovereign, 
who rarely acted without their advice in weighty matters of 
public concern.* 

The priests were each devoted to the service of some particular 
deity, and had quarters provided within the spacious precincts 
of their temple; at least, while engaged in immediate attendance 
there,—for they were allowed to marry and have families of their 

* Saha^un, Hist, de Niieva Espafia, Ub. a. Apend.; hb. 3. cap 9 — 
Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., lib. 8, cap. ao; lib. cap. t, 56—Goroara. 
Crdn., cap. aij, ap. Barda. tom ii—Toribio, Hist, de los Indios, MS, 
Parte i, cap. 4. Clavigero says that the bigh^priest was necessarily a 
person o( rank. (Stor. del Messico, tom. U. p 37 ) I find no authority 
for this, not even in his oracle, Torquemada, who expressly sa>'s. ** There 
is no warrant (or the assertion, nowever probable the (act mav be.** 

i Monarch. Ind.. lib. 9. cap. 3.) It is contradicted by Sahagun. wliom I 
lave (oUowed as the highest authority in these matters ClaMgero had 
no other knowledge o( S^agun*s work than what was filtered through the 
writings o( Torquemada, and later authors. 
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own. In this monastic residence they lived in all tite stem 
severity of ocMrentnal discipline. Thrice during the day, and 
once at night,'they were called to prayers. They were frequent 
in their ablutions and vigib, and mortified the flesh by fasting 
and cruel penance,—drawing blood from their bodies by flagella¬ 
tion, or by piercing them with the thorns of die aloe; in short, 
by practising all those austerities to which fiinaticism (to borrow 
the strong language of the poet) has resorted, in every age of the 
world, 

** Iq hopes to merit heaven by making earth a belL'* 

The great cities were divided into districts, placed under the 
charge of a sort of parochial clergy, who regulated every act of 
religion within their precincts. It is remarkalilc that they 
administered the rites of confession and absolution. The secrets 
of the confessional were held inviolable, and penances were 
imfwsed of much the same kind as those enjoined in the Roman 
Catholic Church. There were two rem.irk.ible (leculiarities in 
the Artec ceremony. The first was, tliat, ns the repetition of an 
offence, once aton^ for, was deemed inexpiable, confession was 
made but once in a man’s life, and was usually deferred to a 
late period of it, when the penitent unburdened hb conscience, 
and settled, at once, the long arrears of iniquity. Another 
peculiarity was, that priestlv absolution was received in place 
of the legal punishment of offences, and authorised an acquittal 
in case of arrest. I-ong after the Conquest, the simple natives, 
when they came under the arm of the law, sought to escape by 
producing the certificate of their confession.' 

One of the most importint duties of the priesthood w.as that of 
education, to which certain buildings were appropriated within 
the enclosure of the prineijial temple. Here the youth of both 
sexes, of the higher and middling orders, were placed at a very 

• Sahanun. Hist, de Nueva Espafla. lib. i. cap. 12; lib. 6, cap. 7. The 
address ol the confessor, on these occasions, contains some things Uki 
remarkable to be omitted. " O merciliil Ijvd " he says, in his prayer. 

" thou who knowest the secrets ol all hearts, let thy (orgiveness and favour 
descend, like the pure waters ol heaven, to wash away the stains Irom the 
soul. Thou knowest that this poor man has sinned, not from kis own 
fttt anil, but from the influence of the sign under which be was born " 
After a copious exhortation to the penitent, enjoining a variety of mortifl- 
cations and minute ceremonies by way of penance, and particularly urging 
the necessity of instantly procuring a tlavt for ttunfita to the Deity, the 
pnest concludes with inculcating charity to the po'ir. '■ Clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry, whatever privations it may cost thee: for remember 
fJketr flak it Uk* thiiu. and they art mrn htu Iktt.” Such is the strange 
medlev of truly Christian benevolence and heathenish abominations which 
pervadjs the Aitec litany,—Intimating sources widely different. 
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tender age. The girls were intrusted to the care of priestesses, 
for women were allowed to exercise sacerdotal functions, except 
those of sacrifice.* In these institutions tiie boys were drilled 
in the routine of monastic discipline; they decorated the shrines 
of the gods with flowers, fed the sacred fires, and took part m the 
religious chants and festivals. Those in the higher school,— 
the Calmecae, as it was called,—^were initiated ui their tradi¬ 
tionary lore, the mysteries of hieroglyphics, the principles of 
government, and such branches of astronomical and natural 
science as were within the compass of the priesthood. The 
girls learned various feminine employments, especially to weave 
and embroider rich coverings for the altars of the gods. Great 
attention was paid to the moral discipline of both sexes. The 
most perfect decorum prevailed; and offences were punished 
with extreme rigour, in some instances with death itself. Terror, 
not love, was the spring of education with the Aztecs.* 

At a suitable age for marrying, or for entering into the world, 
the pupils wci-e dismissed, with much ceremony, from the con¬ 
vent, and the recommendation of the principal often introduced 
those most competent to responsible situations in public life. 
Such was the crafty pKilicy of the Mexican priests, who, by reserv¬ 
ing to themselves the business of instruction, were enabled to 
mould the young and plastic mind according to their own wills, 
and to train it early to implicit reverence for religion and its 
mini.sters; a reverence which still maintained its hold on the 
iron nature of the warrior, long after every other vestige of 
education had been effaced by the rough trade to which he was 
devoted. 

To each of the principal temples lands were annexed for the 

• The Egyptian gods were also served by priestesses. (See Herodotus, 
Euterpe, sec. 54.) Talcs of scandal similar to those which the Greeks 
circulated respecting them, have been told of the Artec virgins. (See Le 
Noir's dissertation, ap. AntIquitSs Mexicaines (Paris. 1834], tom. ii. page 
7, note.) The early missionaries, credulous enough certainly, ^ve no 
countenance to such reports; and father Acosta, on tne contrary, exclaims, 
" In truth, it is very strange to see that this false opinion of religion bath 
so peat force among these young men and maidens of Mexico, that they 
will serve the Divell with so great ripur and austerity, which many of us 
doe not in the service of the most high God; the whra is a great shame 
and confusion.”—Eng. Trans , lib 5, cap. 18. 

• Torlblo, Hist, do los Indios, MS., Parte i, cap. q.—Sahagun, Hist, 
de Nueva Espafia, lib. a, Apend.; lib. s, cap. 4-8.—Zurita, Rapport, pp. 
1x3-146.—Acosta, Ub. 5, cap. 15, t6.—Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., Ub. 
9. cap. 11-14, 30. It- "They were taught,” says the good father last 
cited, " to eschew vice, and cleave to virtue,—according le thnt noltoni 
»/ Hum ; namely, to abstain from wrath, to offer violence and do wrong 
to no man,—in uort, to perform the duties plainlv pointed out by natural 
religion.” 
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maintei^ce of the priests. These esUtes were augmented by 
the policy or devotion of successive |mnces, until, under the 
last Montezuma, they had swollen to an enormous extent, and 
covered every district of the empire. The priests took the 
management of their property into their own hands; and they 
seem to have treated their tenants with the liberality and in¬ 
dulgence characterbtic of monastic corporations. Besides the 
large supplies drawn from this source, the religious order was 
enriched with the first-fruits, and such other offerings as piety or 
superstition dictated. The surplus beyond what was required 
for the support of the national worship was dbtributed in alms 
among the poor; a duty strenuously prescribed by their moral 
code. Thus we find the same religion inculcating lessons of pure 
philanthropy, on the one hand, and of merciless extermination, 
as we shall soon see, on the o^er. The inconsistency will not 
appear incredible to those who are familiar with the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in the early ages of the Inquisition.* 
The Mexican temples— Uocallis, “ houses of God,” as they 
were called—^were very numerous. There were sever^ hundreds 
in each of the principal cities, many of them, doubtless, very 
humble edifices. They were solid masses of earth, cased with 
brick or stone, and in their form somewhat resembled the 
pyramidal structures of ancient Egypt. The ba-ses of many ol 
them were more than a hundred feet square, and they towered 
to a still greater height. Tliey were distributed into four or 
five stories, each of smaller dimensions th.an that below. The 
ascent was by a flight of steps, at an angle of the pyramid, on 
the outside. This led to a sort of terrace or gallery, at the base 
of the second story, which passed quite round the building to 
another flight of stairs, commencing also at the same angle as the 
preceding and directly over it, and leading to a similar terrace; 
so that one had to make the circuit of the temple several times, 
before reaching the summit. In some instances the stairway 
led directly up the centre of the western face of the building. 
The top was a broad area, on which were erected one or two 


• Torqueraada. Monarch. Ind., Ub. 8. cap. jo, ii.—Camarso, Hist d* 
Tlascala. MS. It ia impossible not to be struck with the freat resent- 
btance, not mereljr in a (ew empty forms, but in the whole way of life, of the 
Sfesican and Eryptlan priesthood. Compare Herodotus (Euterpe, passim) 
and Diodorus (ub. i. tec. 73, 8i). The English reader may consult, for 
the same purpose, Heeren (Hist. Ret, vol. v. chap, s), WOklnton 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient EgypUtat [London, 1837], vol. L 
PP. S 37 'S 79 .) the last writer espedally,—who has contributed, more than 
all oth^ towards openinf to ut the interior of the soeial life of this 
mteresting people, 
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lowers, forty or fifty feet hii'h, the sanctuaries m which stood 
the sat red images of the presidiii!; deities, liefure these towers 
sttMul tfii dr< I'lfiil stone of sairifne. and two lofty altars, on 
wliirh flies aeif kept, as im stiiif'iiiihalile as those in the temple 
of Vesta '1 h( re weic said to Ik- six hiiiidred of these altars on 
smaller InildinKS within the imInsure of the i;reat t'lnple of 
.Mexn o, whii h, with those on the sac red c-ilitii es in iithi r paits of 
the (Its, shid a lirilliant ilhiniin ition over Us streets, thruuph 
the d.iiki-st iiij'lit' 

I'Yiiiii the conslriKtion of their teiiiples. all n.lii'ioiis sersnis 
wire pnliln. The Ionic proiessions of prifts, windini' round 
the II in.issise sidi s, as they rose lilc'ln r and liiL’her tow.irds the 
siiliiinit, iind the disiii.d rites of s,urili(e |N-ifiiiined there, wen- 
all viiilile from the leionti-st loinirs of the capital, iiiipn - .in|; 
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temple which rose on its margin, about a league from the city. 
Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, to witness the 
consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession wound 
up the sides of the pyramid, the unhappy victim threw away his 
gay chaplet of flowers, and broke in pieces the musical instru¬ 
ments with which he had solaced the hours of captivity. On 
the summit he was received by six priests, whose long and 
matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, covered 
with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, with its upper surface 
somewhat convex. On this the prisoner was stretched. Five 
priests secured his head and his limbs; while the sixth, clad in 
a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody office, dexterously 
opened the breast of the wretched victim with a sharp razor of 
Uzlli ,—a volcanic substance hard as flint,—and, inserting his 
hand in the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister 
of death, first holding this up towards the sun, an object of 
worship throughout Anahuac, cast it at the feet of the deity to 
whom the temple was devoted, while the multitudes bdow 
prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic story 
of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the type of 
human destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too often 
closes in sorrow and dbaster.* 

Such was the form of human sacrifice usually practised by the 
Aztecs. It was the same that often met the indignant eyes of 
the Europeans, in their progress through the country, and from 
the dreadful doom of which they themselves were not exempted. 
There were, indeed, some occasions when preliminary tortures, 
of the most exquisite kind,—with which it is unnecessary to 
shock the reader,—were inflicted, but they always terminated 
with the bloody ceremony alxive described. It should be 
remarked, however, that such tortures were not the spontaneous 
suggestions of cruelty, as with the North American Indians; 
but were all rigorously prescribed in the Aztec ritual, and doubt¬ 
less were often inflicted with the same compunctious visitings 
which a devout familiar of the Holy Office might at times experi- 

‘ Sahtgun, de Nvieva Espafla, bb a. e.aa a, s. >4. et alibi.— 
Herrera, Hist. General, dec. 3. lio. a, cap. 16.—Torquemada, Monarch. 
Ind., lib. 7. cap. 19; lib. 10, cap. 14 — Rel. d‘uo sent., ap Ramusio, 
tom. lil. fol 307—Acosta, lib 5, cap 9-ai.—Carta del Lie. Zuaso, MS — 
Relaeion por el Resimiento de Vera Crua (Julio, 1319), MS. Few readers, 
probably, will sympathi-ie with the sentence of Torquemada. who concludes 
nis tale of woe by coullv dismissinx " the soul of the victim, to sleep with 
those of his false gods. In hell! "—Lib. 10. cap. 43. 
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ence in executing its stern decrees.* Women, u well u the 
other sex, were sometiines reserved for sacrifice. On some 
occMions, particularly in seasons of drought, at the festival of 
the insatiable Tlaloc, the god of rain, children, for the most part 
infants, were offered up. As they were borne along in open 
litters, dressed in their festal rol>es, and decked with the fresh 
blossoms of sprii^, they moved the hardest heart to pity, 
though their cries were drowned in the wild chant of the priMts, 
who read in their tears a favourable augury for their petition. 
These innocent victims were generally bought by the priests of 
parents who were poor, but who stifled the voice of nature, 
probably less at the suggestions of poverty Uian of a wretched 
superstition. 

The most loathsome part of the story, the manner in which 
the body of the sacrificed captive was disposed of, remains yet 
to be told. It was delivered to the warrior who bad taken him 
in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served up in an 
entertainment to his friends. Tliis was not the coarse repast of 
famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious 
beverages and delicate viands, prepared with art, and attended 
by both sexes, who, as we shall see hereafter, conducted them¬ 
selves with all the decorum of civilised life. Surely, never were 
refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely in 
contact with each other! 

Human sacrifices have been practised by many nations, not 
excepting the most polished nations of antiquity; ’ but never by 

• Sahagun, dc Nu<*va E^afla, lj!» 2, cap 10, 2<t —Gomara. Cr6n., 
cap. ai9, *p narcia. tom il—T‘»nblo. Mi^t, dc M Indiot, MS, Parle 1, 
cap 6-11. The reader will find a tolerably exact picture of the nature 
of these tortures in the twenty-first canto of the ln#<Tno Tlie fantastic 
creations of the Florentine poet were nearly reali^ted. nt the very time he 
was wntina, by the barbarians of an unknown world One sacrifice of 
a less revolting character deserves to l>e mentioned. Tlje Spaniards 
called it the “ gladiatorial sacnficc,'* and it may remind one of the bh*ody 
games of antiquity. A captive of distinction was sometimes furnished 
with arms, and brought aramst a number of Mexicans in siicce^ftfoti. If 
he defeated them all, a& did occasionally happen, he was iJl-.wrd to escape. 
If vanquished, he was dragged to the biocic and sacrificed in the usual 
manner The combat was fought on a huge circular sUme, before the 
assembled capital—Sahagun, HisU de Nueva Etpafia, lib s. cap. st.— 
Re! d’un gent. ap. Karausio. tom. in. fo| 305. 

•To say nothing of Egypt, where, notwithstanding the indications on 
thr monuments, there U strong reason f<Tr doubting it —(Comp ller^id'ttus. 
Euterpe, sec. 45 ) It was (>i frequent occurrence among the Greeks, as 
every schoollxiv knows In Rome, il was so cornm^m as to require to be 
interdicted by an express law. less than a hundred years behfre the Christian 
era,—a law recordeo in a very honest strain of exultation by Phny (Hist. 
Nat., lib 30, sec 3. 4); notwithstanding which, traces of the existence of 
the practice may be disremed to a much later perifid. See, among othera, 
Horace, Epod., In Caoidiaia. 
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any, on a scale to be compared with those in Anahuac. The 
amount of victims immolated on its accursed altars would 
stagger the faith of the least scrupulous believer. Scarcely any 
author pretends to estimate the yearly sacrifices throughout the 
empire at less than twenty thousand, and some carry the number 
as high as fifty 1 * 

On great occasions, as the coronation of a king, or the conse¬ 
cration of a temple, the number becomes^still more appalling. 
At the dedication of the great temple of Huitzilopotchli, in i486, 
the prisoners, who for some years had been reserved for the 
purpose, were drawn from all quarters to the capital. They 
were ranged in files, forming a procession nearly two miles long, 
'fhe ceremony consumed several days, and seventy thousand 
captives are said to have perished at the shrine of this terrible 
deity 1 But who can believe that so numerous a body would have 
suffered themselves to be led, unresistingly, like sheep to the 
slaughter? Or how could their remains, too great for consump¬ 
tion in the ordinary way, be disposed of, without breeding a 
pestilence in the capital ? Yet the event was of recent date, and 
is unequivocally attested by the best informed historians.® One 
fact may be considered certain. It was customary to preserve 
the skulls of the sacrificed, in buildings appropriated to the 

‘ Sec Clavigero, Stor. del Mcs*>ico, tom. ii. p 4<> Hishnp Zumarraga, 
in a letter wntlen a (ew years alter the Conquest, slates that 20,000 victims 
were yearly slamhtcred in the capital Torqueinada turns this into 
20,000 infant't ~ (Monarch Ind , hh 7. caj? 21) Herrera, follouin^ 
Acosta, says 20,000 victims on a specified day of the year, lhrou>»hoiit the 
kiriKdoin.—(Hist General, dec 2, lib 2. cap i6). ( lavigero, more 

cautious, infers that this number may have been sacrificed annually 
throughout Anahuac - (Ubi supra) Las Ca>as, however, m his reply to 
Sepulveda’s assertion, that no one who had visited the New \Vo|]d put the 
number of yearly sacrifices at less than 20.000, decl.ires that " this is the 
cslmiate of bnyauds. who wi'-h io find an apology for their own atrocities, 
and that the real number was not above so'*'—((F.uvres ed Llorentc 
(Tans, 1822I. torn 1 pp tH6) rrtib.-blv tlie good I’l^hop’s arith¬ 

metic. here, as m most other instances, came m»*re from his heart than his 
head With such loose and contradictors thUi, it is clear that any specific 
number is mere conjecture, undeserving the name of calculation 

“ 1 am within bounds Torqueinada states the number. mo>i preciselv. 
at 72.^44—(Monarch Ind, lib 2. c.ip 60 IxtliUochitl. with emial 
precision, at 80.400—(Hist Chich . MS .) sabt ? The latter andx. 

that the captives massacred in the capital, in the course of that metn(»rable 
ve.ir. cxcctttled 100,000'—cit ) One. however, has to read but a 
little wav. to find out that the science of nuni!>ers -at least, where the partv 
was not an eyewitness- is anvthing but an ex.acl sen nee with these ancient 
chroniclers The Codex Tel -Hemensis, written siune fiftv vears after the 
Conquest, reduces the amount to 20.000—(.-Kntiq of Mexico vol 1 Plate 
iq; vol M. p. 141. Eng note) Even this hardly warrants the Spanish 
inteipreter in calling king Ahuitrotl a man “of a mild and moderate 
disposition,“ tftnplaJa y b/mgna condtrton '—!bid vol v p 49 
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purpose. The companions of G)rtds counted one hundred End 
thirty-six thousand in one of these edifices! > Without attempt¬ 
ing a precise calculation, therefore, it is safe to conclude that 
thousands were yearly offered up, in the different cities of 
Anahuac, on the bloody altars of the Mexit.ui divinities.* 

Indeed, the great object of war with the Aztecs was quite as 
much to gather victims for their sacrifices, as to extend their 
empire. Hence it Was. that an enemv was ne\ er slain in battle, 
if there was a chance of taking him alive. To this circumstance 
the Spaniards repeatedly owed their preservation. W'heii 
Xfontezuma was asked, “ why he had suffered the republic of 
Tlascala to maintain her independence on his Ivirders,” he 
replied, “ That she might furnish him with victims for his gods 1 " 
.\s the supply began to fail, the priests, the Dominicans of the 
New World, bellowed aloud for more, and urged on their super¬ 
stitious sovereign by the denunciations of celestial wrath. Like 
the militant churchmen of (‘hristeiulom in the Midillc .Xges. 
they mingled themselves in the ranks, ami were conspicuous m 
the thickest of tlie fight, by their hideous aspcc ts and frantic 
gestures. Strange, tint in everv country tlic most fiendish 
passions of the human heart hate Uen those kindled in the name 
of religion! * 

The influence of these practices on the .Aztec character was as 
disastrous as might have been expei ted. Familiarity with the 


‘ Gomar.1 statfs ihc iiuinlxrr <>n tb^ auth<tnt> <•< iwo ivbi>Hf 

names h** \Aho took the trouble to count llic KniuuftK’ liofr<irA in tun* 

of these (lolnothas wh^'rc they w<Tr so ifrank-rtl as t<» ffro'bic/* the ith»sI 
hidoous cfffCt The existence of ihcso c<'ns<TVJt>>nfs is atf'*strcl by every 
writer of the tiin'* 

•The “ AiD'iurnous Conqueror*’ assures us. .is f irt t>ev<>n<i divpiitc, 
that the desil introduced himsrM into the bodies of tho i<l*ils. and t*frsu.uled 
the silly priests that bis onlv diet was human h'*.»rts’ It funii^hrs .1 vrrv 
Sdti-f.iClorv solution, to bis mmd. of th'* frf'q«.M»ry of sacnfircs in Mriico 
— Hcl d’un gent . ap. Nainusio. torn m fol 307 

•The lezcucan prnsts would fain have prrsu.ided the K‘>od kiiif* 
Ne/ahualcoyoll. on occ.ismn of a pNsiilc-nce. to appriM* the jff>ds bv the 
sacrifice of some of his own subjects, instead of his enemies, on the ground 
that, not only thev would l>e obtained more easily, but w inbl l>e fresher 
Mctims. and more accepl.iMe—(lillils'^chitl, Mist (huh. M.S , cap 41) 
This writer mentions a cool arranj;'riienl entered into bv the allied 
inonarchs with the republic of HascAl* and her riwifederairs A battle- 
fi<ld was marked out. on which the tro .ps of the hostile n-iti ms were to 
cngace at stated seasons, and thus supply Ihernsehes with subjects for 
sacrifice The victorious party was n -l to pursue Ins advantage by 
invadinft the others* lerntorv, and they were to continue, m all other 
r< sj>ects. on the m< st amicable f-x^inif --(L'bi supra ) I he hi torun. who 
follows in the tr.ick of the Teacucan chronicler, may often find occasion 
to shelter himself, like Ariosto, with 

** Mettendolo Turnin. lo metto anch'io ** 
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bloody rites of sacrifice steeled the heart against human sym¬ 
pathy, and begat a thirst for carnage, like that excited in the 
Romans by the exhibitions of the circus. The perpetual recur¬ 
rence of ceremonies, in which the people took part, associated 
religion with their most intimate concerns, and spread the gloom 
of superstition over the domestic hearth, until the character of 
the nation wore a grave and even melancholy aspect, which 
belongs to their descendants at the present«day. The influence 
of the priesthood, of course, became unbounded. The sovereign 
thought himself honoured by being permitted to assist in the 
services of the temple. Far from limiting the authority of the 
priests to spiritual matters, he often surrendered his opinion to 
theirs, where they were least competent to give it. It was their 
opposition that prevented the final capitulation which would 
have saved the capital. The whoW nation, from the peasant to 
the prince, bowed their necks to the worst kind of tyranny— 
that of a blind fanaticism. 

In reflecting on the revolting usages recorded in the preceding 
pages, one finds it difficult to reconcile their existence with 
anything like a regular form of government, or an advance in 
civilisation. Yet the Mexicans had many claims to the character 
of a civilised community. One may, perhaps, better understand 
the anomaly, by reflecting on the condition of some of the most 
polished countries in Europe, in the sixteenth century, after the 
establishment of the modern Inquisition; an institution which 
yearly destroyed its thousands by a death more painful than 
the Aztec sacrifices; which armed the hand of brother against 
brother, and, setting its burning seal upon the lip, did more to 
stay the march of improvement than any other scheme ever 
devised by human cunning. 

Human sacrifice, however cruel, has nothing in it degrading 
to its victim. It may be rather said to ennoble him, by devoting 
him to the gods. Although so terrible with the Aztecs, it was 
sometimes voluntarily embraced by them, as the most glorious 
death, and one that opened a sure passage into paradise.* 
Tlie Inquisition, on the other hand, branded its victims with 
infamy in this world, and consigned them to everlasting per¬ 
dition in the next. 

One detestable feature of the Aztec superstition, however, 

* Rel. d'un gent., ap. Kamuaio, tom. iii. fol. 307. Among other instances, 
is that of Chimalpopoca, third king of Mexico, who doomed himself, with 
a number of his lords, to this death, to wipe off an indignity offered him 
bv a brother monarch —(Tor<iuemada. Monarch. Ind., lib. 2, cap. 2S ) 
Tlds was the law of honour with the Aatcca. 
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sunk it far below the Christian. This was its cannibsJism; 
though, b truth, the Mexicans were not cannibals, b the 
coarsest acceptation of the term. They did not feed on human 
flesh merely to gratify a brutish appetite, but b obedience to 
their religion. Their repasU were made of the victims whose 
blood had been poured out on the altar of sacrifice. This is a 
distbction worthy of notice.* Still, cannibalism, under anv 
form, or whatever •nctipn, cannot but liave a fatal influence on 
the nation addicted to it. It suggests ideas so loathsome, mt 
'degrading to man, to his spiritual and immortal nature, that it is 
impossible the people who practise it should make any great 
progress in moral or intellectual culture. The Mexicans furnish 
no c.xception to this remark. The civilisation which they pos¬ 
sessed descended from the Toltecs, a race who never stained 
their altars, still less their ibantjucts, with the blood of man. 
All that deserved the name of science in Mexico came from this 
source; and the crumbling ruins of edifices, attributed to them, 
still extant in various parts of New Spam, show a decided 
superiority in their architecture over that of the later races of 
Anahuac. It is true, the Mexicans made great proficiency in 
many of the social and mechanic arts, in that material culture. 
—if I may so call it,—the natural growth of increasing opulence, 
which ministers to the gratification of the senses. In purely 
intellectual progress, they were behind the Tcrcucans, whose 
wise sovereigns came into the abominable rites of their neigh¬ 
bours with reluctance, and practised them on a much more 
moderate scale. 

In this state of things, it was beneficently ordered by Provi¬ 
dence that the land should be delivered over to another race, 
who would re.scue it from the bnitish superstitions that daily 
extended wider and wider, with extent of empire.* Tlie debas¬ 
ing institutions of the Aztecs furnish the licst apology for their 
conquest. It is true, the conquerors brought along with them 
the Inquisition; but they also brought Christi.mity, whose 
benign radiance would still survive, when the fierce flames of 

• Voltair*. doubtless intends thU ishen he 'ays ** Ils o'^talent point 
anthropophagies, comme un tr^ petit nnmbre dc peuptades Am6(icamet/* 
—»ur its Moiuri, chap. 148 ) 

* Nn doubt the fero^tv of character enicendered by their sanfulnary 
rites greatly facilitated thrir conquests Ma^iaveib attributes to a similar 
cause, tn part, tbe military successes of the Romans. (Divcorsi sopra T. 
Livio. lib 3, cap t) Tbe same chapter contains some Ingenious reftertions 
—much more ingenious than candid—ott tbe opf>oiu(e tendencies of 
Christianitv, 
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fanaticism should be extinguished; dispelling those dark forms 
of horror which had so long brooded over the fair regions of 
Anahuac. 

Tile most Important authority in the preceding chapter, and, 
indeed, wherever the Aztec religion is concerned, is Bernanhno de 
Sahagun, a Franciscan friar, contemporary with the Conquest. His 
great w(>rk, flistorta Universal de Nueva Espaha, has been recently 
printed for the first time The circumstances attending its compila¬ 
tion and subsequent fate, form one of the most remarkable passages 
in literary history. 

Sahagun wiis born 111 a place of the same name, m Old Spain. He 
was educated at Salamanca, and. having taken the vows of St 
I'rancis. came over as a missionary to .\fe\ico in tlie year 1^29 
Here he distinguished himself by his zeal, the purity of his life, and 
his unwearied exertions to spread the great truths of religion among 
the natives. He was the guardian of several conventual houses, 
iucci ssivoly, until he relin<|iiishcd thc.se cares, that he might devote 
himself more unreservedly to the business of preaching, and of corn- 
[nling various works designed to illustrate the antKjuities of the 
•Xztccs these literary labours he found some facilities in tlie 

situation which he continued to occupy, of reader, or lecturer, in the 
College of 'santa (Tnz. in the capit.al. 

The Universal lhst(fr\ was concocted in a singular manner. In 
order to secure to it the grcatc.st possible authority, he passed some 
years in a rezcucan town, where he conf<Tre<I daily with a number of 
ri'spectable natives unac(]uainte<i with ( .i^tili.in He propouiule<l to 
them <|uern*s. which they, after deliberation, answered m their usual 
method of w \ itmg, by hieroglvphical paintings I hese he submitted 
to other n.itives, who h.a<l been e<lncatcd under his own e\'“ in the 
college of Santa Cruz, and the latter, after a consultation among 
themselves, gave a written version, in tlie Me.xican tongue, of the 
hieroglypliics 'I his jinxess he rej'eateil m another pi.ice, in some 
part of Mexico, an«l subjected the wliole to a still fuither revision bv 
a third body in anotiier quarter He tinally arranged the combined 
results into a regular history, in the form it now be.irs, composing it 
in the Mexican language, which he couhl both write and sjH'ak with 
gre.it accuracy and clcganie -greater, indeeil. than any Spaniard of 
the time 

I he work presented a masvS of curious information tb.it attr.ietcd 
much attention among his brethren Hut they fearetl its mtluenre 
m keeping alive in the natives a too vivid reminiscence of the verv 
superstitions which it was the gre.it object of tfie Christian clergy 
t(^ er.idicatc Sahagun hail views more liberal than those (d his 
Older, whose blind zeal would willingly have annihilated every monu¬ 
ment of art ami human ingenuity, which had not been proiJucetl 
under the influence of Christianity They retused to alh.w him the 
nccoss.ary aid to transcribe Ins papers, w'hich he li.-id been so many 
years m preparing, under the pr« tc\t tliat the expense was too great 
for tlic'ir onler to incur This o^ casumetl a further delay of 5c\er.a1 
years What was woisc. his provincial got pos‘'ossion of his manu- 
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Kilpti, whteh went MMM iraltmd amoiiit tha different rrligiona 
houaes in the conntry 

In thu tolorn atate of bu affaiia, Sahagna drew up a bnel atate- 
ment M tlw nature and contmti of hn worL aiul fomardeil it lo 
Madnd. Jf Mi into the haiiiU of IVm Jnan de tVando nii «ident ol 
the connal for the Indies, wlio was to mnrh intcrtaled in if. that hr 
ordered me inaniiKnpts to he reatorril to their antlior, with the 
muMt that he would at once set atunit translating them initi 
CastiiMn This was accordingly done lli<i iM|iers were recoveml 
though not without tlie menace ol ecriesiasliial censures, and the 
octogeimnan author began the work of translation from the Meairan, 
in which they had been originally wnttrn bv him thirtv years before 
He had the satisfaction to complete the tank, airangiiig the Spanish 
version in a parallel column with the anginal, and adding a visa 
bulary, explaining the dilluult Artec terms and idir-ises. while the 
test was supported by the numerous iiaintings on which it was 
foundeil In this form, making two bulky volumes in folio, it wa» 
sent to Madnd There feermed now to lie no further reaMm lor |uwt* 
pnning its publication, the importance of wliu h i ould not liedanbteil 
Uut from this moment it disappears, and we hear nothing further of 
It for more than two centuries, esrept onlv ss a valuable wnik, which 
had once eaisted, and waa ptobablv buried in some one of the 
numerous lemeteries of learning in wliii h Sjiain alwninds 

At length towards the close ol the last reiiliitv, the indelatiyshle 
MuSos succeiihsi in disinterring the long lost nianusrri|it from the 
place trailition had aasigneil to it —the library of a convent at Icilosa 
III Navarre the northern exlreinitvo|N|iain With his usual ariknir 
he transciilied the whole work with his own hands, and added it to 
the inestimable collection of which, alas' he was destined not lo 
reap the full lienrlit himself hrom thw tr.insiii|it I urd kings 
borough was enabled to procure the ropy wlmh was puldishnl in 
!>■ t'< in the sixth coluiiir ol his niagnihcent ■ ompilatioii In it lie 
rx]'resses an linnrst satisl.ictioii at lieiiig the Inst In give Sali.igiin's 
wOTk to the wiulil Hut in this siip|>ositiim he w,u tni.taken I hr 
very }e.ir ivecrding, an edition ol It with annotations a|i|trareil in 
MesikO, in three volumes octavo It was prrp.irni bv liiislaninile, 
—aachnl,ir to whose rditoii,il activilv Insi onnltv islari>Flv iiiilelitisl, 
—from a copy of the MuAoi manuscript which came n in his {ssiseh 
sum Thus this rrmark,il Ir wi,rk wh.c h w,is drniecl the honiiiirs ol 
the ]>ress during the author's lifelm.p alter pcs'iig into oblivion, 
reappeaird at the distance of iieailv three iinuiins, not in Ins own 
country, but in f'Tcign hinds vii|rl> nincite from each other, anci 
that almost simiiltaneciiisly the stcuv is rstr.undinarv. llioiigli 
unhappily not so r\tr.ic.idiiiary in S|>ain as it wcnild lie rl-i where 

Salkigun divntisl Ins history intn twelvi Issjks The first eleven 
are occupn d with the soi lal instituli' ns of Me xirci and the last with 
the Coni|iiest On the religion cd the couiiti v hr is iiartic iilarly lull 
ills great object evidenth was, to give a dear view of its mytho|c.|iv, 
and of the biirdcnuime ritual whirh lielongril to it Melig.iin rnterc cl 
so intimately into the most pnvatr ropcerns and usagex of the Artec s, 
that Sahagun's work must be a text Iciok for every student of i|,i u 
antiquities. Tuiipiemada ava.Ied hiiiiseif of a manuscript ccqiy 
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which felt into his hands before it was sent to Spain, to enrich bis own 
pages,—a circumstance more fortunate for his readers than for 
Sahagun's reputation, whose work, now that it is published, loses 
much of the originality and interest which would otherwise attach 
to it. In one resprct it is invaluable, as presenting a complete col¬ 
lection of the various forms of prayer, accommodated to every 
possible emergency, in use by the Mexicans. They are often clothed 
in dignified and beautiful language, showing that sublime specula¬ 
tive tenets are quite compatible with the most degrading practices 
of superstition. It is much to be regretted that we have not the 
eighteen h)^ns, inserted by the author in his book, which would have 
particular interest, as the only specimen of devotional poetry pre¬ 
served of the Aztecs. The hieroglyphical paintings, which accom¬ 
panied the text, are also missing. If they have escaped the hands 
of fanaticism, both may reappear at some future day. 

Sahagun produced several other works, of a religious or philo¬ 
logical character. Some of these were voluminous, but none have 
been printed. He lived to a very advanced age, closing a life of 
activity and usefulness, m IS90, in the capital of Mexico. His 
remains were followed to the tomb by a numerous concourse of bis 
own countrymen, and of the natives, who lamented in him the loss 
of unafiected piety, benevolence, and learnmg. 



CHAPTER nr 


MEXICAN HIIROCLVPHICS—MANUSCBIPTS—AWTHMETIC— 
CHRONOLOGY—astronomy 

It is a relief to turn from the gloomy piiges of the preceding 
chapter to a brighter side of the picture, and to contemplate 
the same nation in its generous struggle to raise itself from a 
state of barbarism, and to take a positive rank in the scale of 
civilisation. It is not the less interesting, that these efforts 
were made on an entirely new theatre of action, apart from 
those influences that operate in the Old World; the inhabitants 
of wiiich, forming one great brotherhood of nations, are knit 
together by sympathies, that make the faintest spark of know¬ 
ledge struck out in one quarter, spread gradually wider and 
wider, until it has diffused a cheering light over the remotest. 
It is curious to observe the human mind, in this new position, 
conforming to the same laws lu on the ancient continent, and 
taking a similar direction in its first inquiries after truth,—so 
similar, indeed, os, although not warranting, perlvaps, the idea 
of imitation, to suggest, at least, that of a common origin. 

In the eastern hemisphere, we find some nations, as the Greeks, 
for instance, early smitten with such a love of the beautiful as 
to be unwilling to dispense with it, even in the graver productions 
of science; and other nations, again, propos,ng a severer end to 
themselves, to which even imagination and elegant art were 
made subseradent. Tlie productions of such a people must be 
criticised, not by the ordinary rules of taste, but by their adapta¬ 
tion to the peculiar end for which they were designed. Such 
were the Egyptians in the Old World,* and the Mexicans in the 
New. We have already had occasion to notice the resemblance 
borne by the latter nation to the former in their religious 
economy. We shall be more struck with it in their scientific 
culture, especially their hicroglyphical writing and their 
astronomy. 

•" An EayplUn temple,” sajn Demon, tirikinigly, " l» ui open volume, 
in which the tearhingt of naence, morality, and the art* are recorded 
Everything teems to speak one and the same language, and breathe* one 
and the Mine spirit ” The patsage is cited by Heeren, IlitL Ras,, vol v 
p. 178. 

61 
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To describe actions and events by delineating visible objects, 
seems to be a natural suggestion, and is practised, after a certain 
fashion, by the rudest savages. The North American Indian 
carves an arrow on the bark of trees to show his followers the 
direction of his march, and some other sign to show the success 
of bis expeditions. But to paint intelligibly a consecutive 
scries of these actions—forming what Warburton has happily 
called picture-writing *—requires a combination of ideas, that 
amounts to a positively intellectual effort. Yet further, when 
the object of the painter, instead of being limited to the present, 
is to penetrate the past, and to gather from its dark recesses 
lessons of instruction for coming generations, we see the dawn- 
ings of a literary culture, and recognise the proof of a decided 
civilisation in the attempt itself, however imperfectly it may be 
executed. The literal imitation of objects will not answer for 
this more complex and extended plan. It would occupy too 
much space, as well as time, in the execution. It then becomes 
necessary to al)ridge the pictures, to confine the drawing to 
outlines, or to such prominent parts of the bodies delineated, as 
may readily suggest the whole. This is the representative or 
figurative writing, which forms the lowest stage of hieroglyphics. 

But there are things which have no type m the material world; 
abstract ideas, which can only be represented by visible objects 
supposed to have some quality analogous to the idea intended, 
'fhis constitutes symbolical writing, the most difficult of all to the 
interpreter, since the analogy between the material and im¬ 
material object is often purely fanciful, or local in its application. 
Who, for instance, could suspect the association which made a 
beetle represent the universe, as with the I'igyptians, or a serpent 
typify time, as with the Aztecs? 

The third and last division is the phonetic, in which signs are 
made to represent sounds, either entire words, or parts of them. 
This is the nearest approach of the hieroglyphical series to that 
beautiful invention, the alphabet, by which language is resolved 
into its elementary sounds, and an apparatus supplied for 
easily and accurately expressing the most delicate sh.ades of 
thought. 

•Divine Legation, ap. Works (London. i8ii), vol. Iv h 4. sec. 4. 
The bishop oI (iloueester, in his eoinp.nrison oi ihe v.tri>nis hteroglvphical 
ss'.tems of the worid. shoos his ch.iractcristic s.vgacity and boldness by 
announcing opinions Utile credited then, though since established. He 
afhrnied the existence of an Egiptian .dohabet. but was not aw'are of 
the phonetic property of hieroglyphics,—the great literary discovery of 
our age. 
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The Egyptians were well skiUed in all three kinds of hiero¬ 
glyphics. But, although their public monuments display the 
first class, in their ordinary intercourse and written records, it 
b now certain that they almost wholly relied on the phonetic 
character. Strange, that having thus broken down the thin 
partition which divided them from an alphabet, their latest 
monuments should exhibit no nearer approach to it than their 
earliest.* The Aztecs, also, were acquainted with the several 
varieties of hieroglyphics. But they relied on the figurative 
infinitely more than on the others. Tlie Egyptians were at the 
top of the scale, the Aztecs at the Ixittom. 

In casting the eye over a Mexican manuscript, or map, as it 
is called, one is struck with the grotesque caricatures it exhibits 
of the human figure; monstrous, overgrown heads, on puny 
misshapien bodies, which are themselves hard and angular in 
their outlines, and without the least skill in composition. On 
closer inspection, however, it is obvious that it is not so much 
a rude attempt to delineate nature, as a conseiitional symbol, to 
express the idea in the most clear and forcible manner; in the 
same way as the pieces of similar value on a chess-lxmrd, while 
they correspond with one another in form,bear little resemblance, 
usually, to the objects they represent. Those parts of the 
figure are most distinctly traced, which are the most important. 
So, also, the colouring, instead of the delicate gradations of 
nature, exhibits only gaudy and violent contrasts, such as may- 
produce the most vivid impression. ” For even colours,” as 
Gama observes, “ speak in the Artec hieroglyphics.” * 

nut in the execution of all this the Mexicans were much 
inferior to the Egyptians. The drawings of the latter, indeed, 
are exceedingly defective when criticised by the rules of art. 
for they were as ignorant of perspective as the Chinese, and only- 
exhibited the head in profile, with the eye in the centre, and 
with total absence of expression. But they handled the pencil 

■ It appears that the hieroglyphics on the most recent monuments of 
Eaypt contain no larjtcr intusion ol phonetic characters than those which 
existed eighteen centuries before thrist, showing no advance. In this 
ri-sfiect, for twenty.two hundred years!—(See Champoiiion, I^ecis du 
Svstime Hi6roglyphique des Anciens Egviiliens (Tans iSis). pp. *4*. 
a8i). It mav seem more strange that the enchorfal aiphalwt, *o much 
more commodious, should not have been substituted Uut the Egyptians 
were familiar with their hieroglyphics from infancy, which, moreover, tcKik 
the ianaes of the most illiterate, prf-bably in the same manner as our 
children are attracted and taught by the picture.a]phabets In an ordinary 
spelling-book. 

• Descripdon HUtdrica y Cronoldgica de las Dot Picdras (Mexico. 
1831) Parte j, p to 
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more gr.u pfiillv than the .\ztecs, were more trte to the natural 
forms of ohjcLti, and, alxive all, shoueil ;;reat superiorit\ in 
thridging the original flgiire liy giving oiih the outlmc'!, nr some 
• haracterittic or essentuil feature. Thu s-inplified tlM process, 
and facilititcd the coniniunitation of thniight. An I'gsptian 
text Ikis almost the iippe-irance of alplutlietical writing in its 
regular hues of minute figures A Mi \ican text looks usualh 
like a collection of pi' lures, each 'ine forming the siihjei t of .1 
si‘|).irate study Thu u iMrticiil.irlv the <.»se with the delinea- 
tioiii of mythology; in which the stirs is told 'iv a aingliimeni- 
tion of syiiiholi, that iii.iv remind one ni'ire ot the nis sterioU' 
.in.iglyphs SI iilptiircd on the temples of the Kg' pti.ins, than of 
their written riconl, 

Tlic A/tcfs had various emhl'-iiu for espressing such things 
.IS, from their n.itiire, miild not he diru tl) represented by the 
p.iinter, .is, fur example, the tears, months, dais, tie- se.isons 
the elcineiiU, the heavens, .tnd the like A “ tongue ” denoted 
spe.ikiiig, a " fiKit-print,” tr.ivelling, “ .i m.in sitting on the 
ground," an e.irtlu|uake. These ssinhoU were often very 
.irliitrary, s.irviiig with the capriee of the writer, and it rei|uires 
i nil e dut niiiin.ition to interpret them, as .1 sli ;ht ch.ingr in the 
fi irm or posit am of the figure ml im.ited a % cr\ difTerent tiiiMiiing ' 
.Vi mgenioiis writer .I'-erts, tint the priests d> used set n t 
-imlailic rhar.ii lers for the recoiil of their nligioiu nr steries 
It IS possilile lint til" rcsr.irihes of ('haiiijiollion Icid to the 
eiiiirliision, that the siiml irnpinion,formcrl\ entert.iined n'specl- 
ing tlu- Kgvpti.in liieroghphiis, is without fniinilation* 

I -islls, tliev empVived, .is alaive stited, phonetic signs, though 
Wtcsc were ihiefty eiinfmcil to the n.imcs ol persons and places, 
which, heing derived from some circumstance, or characteristic 
i|u.ilitv, were .icc'oinmocl iti-d to the hierciglvphic.al systeet^ 
Thus the town (’im.ilhin was compounded of etmatl, a “ root.” 
nhuh grew neir it, and ttan, signifying “near," Tlaxf-lli’, 

I liesrnpcii'ii Ili.lCliic.i v Crnfioia'ira (le las Dos Piedras (Mesir.> 
iNlj) I’lii''a, pp II —Ariisli lib 6 , cap 7 The Continnation 
(iinia's niiiL rm'ill' ilitisl liv Hiistimente, in HesiP'S contains. anUH's 
other lliiiiics, S. 1111 P iiitrrestiiia friiiirks on the Aztec birroalvploe^ 
eilitor li IS remlixed ,iK">HlMTsirr b\ this further pubbcation ol thcHntina' 
ol this r iiiiiaMe srliol.ir, nho has done more than any of hu oountriniK '• 
to rspi on Ihr ■nisi, rirs of A, a i. scinirp 

■ ii 1111 . 1 , IlrsrriiHion I’ir'r z, p iz Warbiirton, srilh his usnal pene- 
rrali.m, rrircts Ihcideaof misiiTi in theSKiiraliiphieniiilvphies (DiMnc 
Leicalion b 4 , see 4 ) If Ihpre Has any mvsier) rpscrvpd for theinitiatPO. 
C haiiipollion thinks it ni u h.i\ p bren thp zvstnn of thp anacivphs t Ptccin 

p 160 ) \t hv m.iv not lhi> bp trap, btiBHise, of thp monziroiizsymbcdieal 

conibmatiiHU nbirh reprcMnied Ike Uexiean datiatf 
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executed, must necessarily be Vague and fr^Pnentary. Only 
a few leading incidents could be presented. JSut in this it did 
not difier much from the monkish chronicles of the dark ages, 
which often dispose of yeart in a few brief sentenegs; quite 
long enough for the annals of barbarians * 

In order to estimate aright the picture-writing of the Aztecs, 
one must r^ard it in connection with oral tradition, to which 
it was auxiliary. In the colleges of the priests the youth were 
instructed in astronomy, history, mythology, etc.; and those 
who were to follow the profession of hieroglyphical painting 
were taught the application of the characters appropriated to 
each of these branches. In an historical work, one had charge 
of the chronology, another of the events. Every part of the 
labour was thus mechanically distributed. The pupils, in¬ 
structed in all that was before known in their several depart¬ 
ments, were prepared to extend still further the boundaries of 
their imperfect science. The hieroglyphics served as a sort of 
stenography, a collection of notes, suggesting to the initiated 
much more than could be conveyed by a literal interpretation. 
This combination of the written and the oral comprehended what 
may be called the literature of the Aztecs * 

Their manuscripts were made of different materials,—of 
cotton cloth, or skins nicely prepared; of a composition of silk 
and gum; but, for the most part, of a fine fabric from the leaves 
of the aloe, agave Americana, called by the natives, maguey, 
which grows luxuriantly over the tablelands of Mexico. A sort 

^M. de Humboldt's rfini.irk, that the Aitec annaN, from the close of 
the eleventh century. exhibit the frreatest method and astonishing minute¬ 
ness ** ^Vues des CtirdilWres, p. 137), must be received xvilh some qualifica¬ 
tion. ^e reader would sc.ircelv understand from it. that there are rarely 
more than one or two facts recorded in any year, and sometimes not one 
in a dozen or more. The necessary looseness and uncertainty of these 
historical records are made apparent by the remarks of the Spanish inter¬ 
preter of the Mcndoz.i Codex, who U-Us us that the natives, to whom it was 
submitted, were very long in coming to an agreement about the proper 
signlftcation of the paintings—Anti<|. of Mexico, vol vi p. 87 

• According to Bolurini, the ancient Mexicans were acquainted with 
the Peruvian method of recording events, by means of the gutp^us ,— 
knotted strings of various cedours,—which were afterwards superseded by 
hieroglyphical painting—(Idea, p. 86) He could discover, however, but 
a single speamen, which he met with in Tlascala. and that bad nearly 
fallen to pieces with age. M'Culloch suggests that it may have been onlv 
a wampum belt, such as is common among our North American Indians 
(Researches, p. lot.) The conjecture is plausible enough. Strings of 
wampum, of various Cfdours, were used bv tne latter people for the similar 
purp^ of registering events. The insulated fact, recorded by Boturuu, 
Is hardly sufTicient—unsupported, as far as 1 know, by any other testimony 
—to establish the existence of gu*f*f>us among the Aztecs, who bad but 
little in common with the Peruvians. 
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of paper wasl^llde from it, resembling somewhat the ^yptian 
papyrus,'^ whicb^ when properly dressed and polished, u siiid to 
have bcM more'soft and beautiful than {Mrchroent. Some of 
the spec^ens, siiU existing, exhibit their origiiud freshness, and 
the paintings on them retain their brilliancy of colours. They 
were sometimes done up into rolls, but more freauently into 
volumes of moderate sire, in which the pajier was stiut up, like 
a folding-screen, with a leaf or tablet of «ood at each extremity, 
that gave the whole, when closed, the apjicarance of a book. 
The length of the strips was determined only by convenience. 
As the pages might lie read and referred to separatclv, this form 
had obvious advantigcs over the rolls of the ancients.* 

At the time of the arrival of the Sp-mMcds, great quantities 
of these manuscripts were treicsured up in the country. 
Numerous persons were employed in painting, and the dexterity 
of their operations excited the astonishment of the conquerors. 
Unfortunately, this was mingled with other, and unworthi 
feelings. Tlie strange, unknown characteis insi rilicd on them 
excited suspicion. They were looked on ns magic scrolls; and 
were regarded in the s.ime light with the idols .ind temples, as 
the symixils of a pestilent su|>erslilion that must be cxlirjiated. 
The first archbishop of Mexico, Don Juan de Ziimarr.iga,—a 
name that should Ire ns immortal as that of ('mar.- collected 
these paintings from every qu.irter, esjicriallv from Tescuco, 
the most cultivated capiUl in Anahuac, and the great dcpo.sitory 
of the national archivc.s. He then caused them to lie piled up in 
a " mountain-heap,”—as it is called hv the .Sp.anish writers 
themselves,—in the market-place of natclolco, and reduced 
them all to ashes I* His greater countryman, Archbi.shop 


* Pliny, who Kive* a minute arc-'imt of fh<* f>apyru\ ree l t>f 
notiCM (he various njanuf'*<*tur<^ oblauird frojn it. r«»p«N. rh'th. paper, 
etc It al«o Slaved as a thatch for the roofs of houses, and as Ptod and 
drink for the natives.— Ulist. Nat. lib ir, rap, to-iz ) It fs sinciilar 
that the Ain*‘rican n/fJW, a pkint so lot iHy dill'-tent, should also have been 
applied to all these various us<» 

’ Lor<^niana, Hist dc Nueva Kspafta, p. —IV'tunni. Id(».i. p. 06,— 
Humb'ildt. Vues d« 0 »rdill^res. p S2—Peter Mart)^ Ani;lcrius. 
Orbe Novo (Complutl. M?o), dec %, cap. 8. dec cap 10—Martyr 
has ^veo a minute description of the Indian ma|>s. vml home toon after 
the invasion of New .Spam His inqtilsilive rnind struck with the 
evidence they afl-‘rded of a p**sltive civilisation. Ribera, tha friend of 
< ort^, brought back a stoTv. that the pimtinirt were d"siirned a* patterns 
for embroiderers and jewellers. Hut Martvr had Iwen in Rffypt. aod he 
felt little hesitation in nlacina the Indian drawmes in the same claat with 
those be had teen on tne obelisks and templet of that country 

* IxtUlxochitL Hist. Chich. MS. —Idem. Sum. Retae.. MS. 

Writers are not aitr«^ whether the c/»n. 1 agTaUon took place in the tquarr 
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Ximenet, had celefarated h^afanOar auto-da-ii Whxtinic mano- 
scHpts, in GraJladl^ totiie twenty yean be|^. Never idid 
fanaticism achieve two more sigiud triumptu, than the 
annihilation of so many curiops monuments of human ingenuity 
and learning 1 ^ 

The unlettered soldiers were not slooKn imitating the example 
of their prelate. Every chart and volume which fell into their 
hands was wantonly destroyed; so that, when the scholars of a 
later and more (nl%htened ^e anxiously sought to recover some 
of these memoriab of civilisation, nearly all had perished, and 
the few surviving were jealousy hidden by the natives. 
Through the indefatig^able labours of a private individual, how¬ 
ever, a considerable collection was eventually deposited in the 
archives of Mexico; but was so littie heeded there, that some 
were plundered, others decayed piecemeal from the damra and 
mildews, and others, ^in, were used up as waste-paper 1 • We 
contemplate with ^dignation the cruelties inflicted by the early 
conquerors. But indignation is qualified with contempt, when 
we see them thus rutUessly trampling out the spark of know¬ 
ledge, the common boon and property of all muikind. We may 
well doubt, which has the stroii^st claims to civilisation, the 
victor or the vanquished. 

A few of the Mexican manuscripts have found their way, from 
time to time, to Europe, and are carefully preserved in the public 
libraries of its capitals. They are brought together in the 
magnificent work of Lord Kingsborough; but not one b there 
from Spain. The most important of them, for the light it 
throws on Uie Aztec institutions, is the Mendoza Oidex; which, 
after its mysterious disappearance for more than a century, has 
at length re-appeared in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It has 
been several times engraved.* The most brilliant in colouring, 

ol Tlstelolco or Tezeueo. Comp. Clzvigero, Stur. del M«»ico, tom. ii. 
p. IBS, and Butttiiicnte's Pref to IxtUlxochitl, CruautSs dex ConquBraiu, 
trad, da Temaux, p. xvll. 

* It has been my lot to record both these displays of human infirmity, 
so humbling to the pride of intellect.—See the History oi Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Part x. Chap. 6. 

* Very many ol the documents thus painfully amassed in the archives 
oi the Audience of Mexico, were sold, according to Bustamante, as wrap¬ 
ping-paper. to apothecaries, shopkeepers, and rocket-makers I Boturinrs 
noble collection has not fared much hetter. 

* The history oi this iamoiis collection Is familiar to scholars. It was 
sent to the Emperor Charles the Filth, not long after the Conquest, by 
the Viceroy Mendoxa, Marques de Mondejar. The vessel fell into the 
bands of a French cruiser, and the manuscript wu taken to Paris. It was 
afterwards bought by the ebaplaln of the English embesty, end, coming 
into the poeaession of the antiquary Purebaa, wat engraved. As ertmso. 
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probacy* » IIb B«gua ooIlKtiBi^ fai Room.* llw 
cn^Aos, Iiow«n| it die Dresden Otw^ vhidi tiu excited 
attention than it deaervei. AlUio«|^ otually da wed amag 
Mexican manuacriptt, it bean little resemhlaaoe to them in its 
exncution; the figures of ob^cti are more ddieately drawn, and 
the duuacten, nnlike thtMexkan, appear to bepurdy arintra^, 
and are possibly ptonetk.* Thar regular anangement k ^te 
equal to the Egqitian. The whole inren a much higher dvukf 
tion than the Aztec, and oSen abundant food for curious 
speculation * ^ 

by him, in Um UUrd volmn* ot bit PUerimat*. Aftar ita pubUeaUoo, 
in i6t5, Um Aztae original (oat iu im^caoea, and Ml Into obUviaa an 
oonipktdy, that, wben at lengUi the punlic eurtatily waa azdtod In ragard 
to iu fate, no traot of it oouid ba <ii«eo«ared. Many wan the •paeoiauana 
of Khnlan, at bone and abroad, mpaetlng it, and Dr. Robcrbion aattlad 
tfaa quetUm aa to iu cxiateooa in Bngiand by dedaring that tban area no 
Maxican reUe fai that country axrept a golden gobbt of Monteauma. 
—fHislocy of AnKiica (Lond^ i 7 v<>|. v>d iU. p. lyo.) Navartbaiaaa, 
tba identic Codex, and tavarii otbar Maxlean palqfJnga, bava bean afnea 
discovered in the Bodleian Ubrarv. Tbe drcunutanet bai brought eoma 
obloquy on tba hbtwUn who, while prying into the enlleettoai of Vlenaa 
a^ the Eieiirial, could be lo blind to thoee imdar hit own eyet. Tba 
ovenigbt will not appear m eitraordinary to a thorougb'brad ooUaetor, 
whether of manuecripU, or medal% or any other rarity. Tba Mandota 
Codex it, altar all, but a copy, coarialv dune adth a pan on European 
paper. Anothrr copy, from wbieh Arehbfafaop Loraoxans anCTavad bit 
Iributs-roUi in Mexico, exhted in BoturinTt onlleetum. A third b fat 
the Eacuriil, accordiiu to the Marquix of S^eto.—<Laeturet on tbs 
Elements of Hisroglvp&n [London], iect. 7.) This may poaiibly ba the 
original painting, tbe entire Codex, copied from tbs Bodleian mapi, with 
its Spauub and English interpretxUoot, te included in the noMe com- 
pilatlna of Lord Klngtbnrougb.—(V<dt. t, y., yi.) It b dittributad into 
three parU; rmUrad^ the dTvil bittoty of tbe natfciL the tributaa paid ^ 
the dtiet. end the domntie economy and diMi|dloa of lha Mexieant; aniL 
from the fulnett of the interpretation, it of much hoportaocs in regard 
to fcvefil top 4 cik 

■ It formerly beloaged to tbe Ciuttinlani ItmOy; but was to BtUa 
cared for. that it waa suffered to fall Into tbe misebJavout bands of tba 
dooesUca' ehtidreo, who made sundry attampU to bunt It. Portunalaly 
it was painted on deerskin, and, though sooMwbat thtgad, waa not 
datroytd.—fHumbcddt, Vuea das CordtUirea, p. Sq, at aaq.) It b Im- 
poesibls to east tbe eye ov« tbb brilliant aiacmMage of forms and oohnirs 
wltbont fatling bow bopdesa mutt be the attampt to reoovw a key to the 
AxteemytbolafiraltymDoit: which are here distriboled with the tymmalry 
Indeed, but fat all the endlem oombinaliaos of tbe kaMdoioope. It it fat 
tbe third volume of Lord Klngiborough't work. 

' Humboldt, wbo hat copied soma pages of it ta bb Atlas Pfttorwqos, 
intimates no doubt ot Its Axtee origin.—(Vues das CordilUtet, pp. $66, 
$67.) M. La Nob' avan reads in it an axpotltkn of Mexicao Mytholw, 
with oocaaional analogba to that ot Egypt and of Hfaulottao.—(AntiquiUt 
Mexieainan tom. IL, mtrod.) Tbe fantastb forms of bbroglypfaie symbob 
may afford analogba for almost anything. 

* Tbs bbtory of tbb Codex, engraved witita ta tba third vidnma of 
Um Aotiquitba ot Maiieo, goes no iurtbar back than tyss, when H 
wai purehaaed at Vianna tar tba Dmdan library. It Is asada of tbe 
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Some few of these lutve intei^tetetuos annexed^ 
them^ which were^btajoed from the natives aftS the Con^uelt^ 
The greater part are without wty, and cannot now be bnriodled. 
Had the Mexicans made free use of a phonetic alphabet, it 
might have been or^inally easy, by mastenng the compaiativdy 
few signs employed in this kind of aon|bunication, to luve got 
a permanent key to the whole.* A t>rief inscription has 
furnished a clue to the vast labyrinth of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
But the Aztec characters, representing individuals, or at most, 
species, require to be made out separately; a ho^less task, for 
which little aid is to be expected from vague and general 
tenor of the few interpretations now existing. There was, as 
already mentioned, qntil late in the last century, a professor in 
the university of Mexico, especially devoted to the study of the 
national picture-writing. But, as this was vdth a view to legal 
proceedings, his information, probably, was limited to dedpher- 
ing titles. In less than a hundred years after the Conquest, the 
knowledge of the hieroglyphics had so far declined, that a 

American agavt. The fteures painted on it bear little reaemblanoe, either 
in feature or form, to the Mexican. 'Tbejr are iurtnoonted by a sort of 
headgear, which looks something like a modem peruke. On the chin of 
one we may notice a beard, a sign often used after the Conquest, to denote 
a European. Many of the persons are sitting cross-legged. The profiles 
of the faces, and the whole contour of the limbs, are sketched with a spirit 
and freedom very unlike the hard angular outlines of the Astecs. The 
characters also are delicately traced, generally in an irregular, but dreuiar 
form, and are very minute. They are arranged, like the Egyptian, both 
horiaontally and perpendicularly, mostly in the former manner, and, 
(rum the prevalent dlmtlon of the profiles, would seem to have been read 
(rom right to left. Whether phonetic or ideographic, they are of that 
compact and purely conventional sort which belongs to a well-digested 
system for the oommanicatlon of thought. One cannot but regret that ao 
trace should exist of the quarter whence this MS. was obtain^: perhaps 
some part of Central America; (rom the region of the mysterious races 
who built the monuments of Mitla and Palenque. Though in truth, there 
seems scarcely more resemblance in the symbols to the Palenque bas-rat 4 ft 
than to the Attec paintings. . _ , 

* There are three of these: the Mendota Codex: theTelleriano-Remensls, 
formerly the property of Archbishop Tellier, in the Royal Library of Paris; 
and the Vatican MS., No. 3738 The interpretation of the last bears 
evident marks of Its recent origin; probably as late as the close of the 
sixteenth, or the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the aodent 
hieroglyphics were read with the eye of faith, rather than of reason. 
Whoever sms the commentator (oomp. Vues des Cnrdillires, pp. ao3. 304; 
and Antlq. of Mexico, vol. vi.. pp. 133, aaa), bo has given such an exposibon 
as shows the old Aatecs to have Wn as orthodox Christians as any subjecU 

‘^e total number of Egyptian hieroglyphics discovered by ChampoUion 
amounts to 864; and of these 130 only are phonetic, notsrithstandtng that 
this kind of character Is used far more frequently than both the others.— 
Prfcii. p, 363; also Splneto, Lectures, lect 3. 
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.d3i|£nt TeicQeui UPkv in tM cooitlcy 

^ 1 ^ ^ pet|^ botit yuf aged, Mai|lboin|«teat to mtnpnt 

It is not probable, tbe(«fore,*tbat the ait of leading the«e 
picbue-writinairQ] ever be recovered; a drcomstance certainly 
to be regietted Not that |he records of a temi-civilited peopfe 
would be likely to oontalh any new truth or, disdbvery important 
to human coe^ort or progress; but they could scarcely fail to 
throw some additional light on the previous history of the nation, 
and that of the more polished people who before oocupwd the 
country. This would be still more probable, if any literary 
relics of their Toltec predecessors were preserved; and, if report 
be true, an important compilation from this source was extant 
at the time of the invasion, and may have^perhaps contributed 
to swell the holocaust of Zumarraga.* It is no great stretch 
of fancy, to suppose that such records might reveal the suces- 
sive links in the mighty chain of migration of the primitive races, 
and, by carrying us back to the seat of their possessions in the 
Old World, have solved the mystery which has so long perplexed 
the learned, in regard to the settlement and civilisation of the 
New. 

Besides the hieroglyphical maps, the traditions of the country 
were embodied in the tongs and hymns, which, as already 
mentioned, were carefully taught in iht public schools. These 
were various, embracing the mythic legends of a heroic age, tlie 

> IxtUlxocbiU, Hitt. Chlch., MS., Dedie.—Boturiol, who InveUed 
through every pvt of the country, ta the middle of the hist eentury, oould 
Dot meet with sn indtvidusl who oould eflord him the levt clue to the 
Astec hieroglyphici. So completely bad everv vestige of their andaat 
language been swept awty from the memory of toe Datives. (Idea, p. Ii6.) 
If we are to believe OusUmrnIe, bowew, a complete key to the whole 
lyttem it. at tbU moment, tommiun in Spain. It waa carried boms at 
t^ lime of the proeese against Father Myer, in 179). The name of the 
Mesican QiampoUioo who diaoovered it it t)orunda.-^aiDa, Detcripoion, 
tom. U. p. 53, note. 

* TnamoxtU, “ the divine book.'* as It waa calM. Aooordhic to Ixtill- 
xocbftl, it wu eompoted by a Teseucan doctor, named HuSmatxhi. towvds 
the elota of the seventh century.—(KeUdonei, MS.) It gavn nn account 
of the migrationa of hia nation from Asia, of the various stations on their 
Journey, of their social and religtous institutions, their tcienoe, arts, 
etc., etc., a good deal loo much for one bonk. /gnefuM pm mogni/tco. It 
hu never been teen by a European. A copy Is saU to biva bean in 
poaaessloa oi the Teseucan chroolcters, on the taking of their capital,— 
(Bustamente, Crdoiea Meaicana [Meilco, iSas], evU U Lord Kings* 
borough, who can scent out a Hebrew root, be It buried never an da^, 
has t&oowed that the TtoamoxtU was the Pentateuch. Tbtia,—fee 
means " divine," smofl " pvier,” or •’ both," and meaStf “ appears to ba 
Hoses,"—" Divine boidc of MosesI"—Anttq. of Mexico, vnl vt p, 104, 
onta 
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warlike achievements of their own, or the softer tales of love and 
pleasure.* Many of them were composed fty scholars and 
persons of rank, and are cited as affording the most authentic 
record of events. Tlie Mexican dialect was rich and expressive, 
though inferior to the 'fezcucan, the most polished of the idioms 
of Anahuac. None of the Aztec compositions have survived, 
but we can form some estimate of the general state of poetic 
culture from the odes which have come down to us from the 
royal house of Tezcuco. Sahagun has furnished us with trans¬ 
lations of their more elaborate prose, consisting of prayers and 
public discourses, which give a favourable idea of their eloquence, 
and show that they paid much attention to rhetorical effect. 
I’liey are said to have had, also, something like theatrical exhibi¬ 
tions, of a pantomimic sort, in which the faces of the performers 
were covered with masks, and the figures of birds or animals 
were frequently represented; an imitation to which they may 
have been led by the familiar delineation of such objects in their 
hieroglyiihits.* In all this we see the dawning of a literary 
culture, surpassed, however, by their attainments in the 
severer walks of mathematical science. 

They devised a system of notation in their arithmetic, suffi¬ 
ciently simple. Tire first twenty numbers were expressed by a 
corresponding number of dots. The first five had specific names; 
after which they were represented bv combining the fifth with 
one of the four preceding: as five and one for six, five and two 
for seven, and so on. Ten and fifteen had each a separate name, 
which was also combined with the first four, to expre.ss a higher 
quantity. 'I'hese four, therefore, were the radical characters of 
their oral arithmetic, in the same manner as they were of the 
written with the ancient Romans; a more simple arrangement, 
probablv, than any existing among F.uropeans.* Twenty was 
expressed by a separ.ite hieroglyphic,—a tl.ig. Ixirger sums 
weie reckoned by twenties, and. in writing, by repeating the 
number of flags. The square of twenty, four hundred, had a 
sep.irate sign, that of a plume, and so had the culie of twenty, 

Boturini, Idea, pp oo-g; — i lavigrct), Slf*r del Mes^ico, tom ii 
(jp 174-178. 

• See account of these mummeries in Acosta (nb s. cap — 

also (.lavi^iero (Stor del Me«;*tico. ubi suj ra'i Stone models of are 

sonielimes found among the Indian ruiii<. and eni;ra\inK^ of them are lH>lh 
in liTtl Kiogsb<>rou^h*s works, anti in the Anti(^^at^> Vfexicaines 

• O.tina, Detrripcion, Parte a. Anend a (•ama, in cotnparing the 
I inguage of Mexican not.itit'n with tne decimal sx’stcm of the Europeans, 
and the ingenious binary system of leibmit, confounds oral with written 
aiithiiu'tic. 
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or eight thousand, which was denoted by a purse, or sack. This 
was the whole arithmetical apparatus of the .Mcxicitns, by the 
combination of wnich they were enabled to indicate any quantity. 
For greater expedition, they used to denote fractions of the 
larger sums by drawing only a [lart of the object. Tlius, half 
or three-fourths of a plume, or of n purse, rrpn-sented that pro¬ 
portion of their respective sums, and s*) on.' With all tliis, the 
machinery will ajipe.ir very awkward to us. who pertonn < u: 
oper.itions with so much ease bv tne.ins of the .\rabic. or rather, 
Indian < iphers. It is not much more awkward, however, than 
the system pursued by the great m ithem.itici.iivi of aiitiquitv, 
unacquainted with the brilliant invention which has given a new 
aspect to mathematical scieiv e, of determining the value, in a 
great measure, by the relative (wsitiuii of the figures. 

In the nie.i-siirement of time, the .\ztecs ail|Us!<d their rivii 
\e.ir bv the solar. They diMiled it into eighteen months of 
twenty d ivs each. Hoth months and days were expressed by 
peculiar hicrogh phics,- those of tlie former often intimating 
the season of the \ e.ir, like the French months, .it tlic period of 
the Revolution. Five romplcnient.irv davs.as in Kgvpt,* were 
added, to make up the full numlier of three tuirnlieil and sixty- 
five. Thev tx'l'iiiged to no month, and were regariled a* 
peruliarly unluikv A montli was divided into four weeks, of 
five da vs each, on the I ist of whieh was the piihlir fair or m.irket 
dav ’ Tills irrangcmeiil, dilTerent from tint of the nations of 
tin Old C 'ntiiient. wliether of Kiirope or .^sl.l,‘ has the advan- 
t.i ;(' of gn ing an equal nninher of d.iys to each month, and of 
c unprehending entire weeks, without a fr.iction, Ixith in tl.e 
months and in tfie year 

.\s the scar is composed of nearly six hours more llian three 
hundred and sixtv-fne da. s, there still remained an en ess, 
which, l.ke other nations who h.ue fraincrl .i calendar, tfiey 
pros irlori for bv intcn .il.ition ; not. indeed, every fourth vear, as 

■ Gama, ulii supra TIjis leanied Mrsir ui h.i' liivfu a sery saitsfarlurjr 
treilise lu; Il-e .iritiuneiic o| tlie A/lff- lu his second pari 

' Hemt'itus. Hulerpe. ser 4 

■ Sahacun, Hist de N^esa fspafl ■ lib a A| 'nd Aerordfn* to 
rloiirero l!ie iaiiw were hdd on Ihe da.s fe-.irin« the slirn ft the year 
Stnr del \Iessie/». tom li t bj 

* Ihe j e.>ple ,d Java arr-uding to Sir Stamhird KaUles rejr ilaled Iheir 
markets .ilso bv a »eek ol five divs They had, l,esides, our week ol 
seven. (History ol Java [I/uidon. i8)oJ, vol i pp sir, SH ) the 
Utter division lil time, ol yeneral use throughout the I ast. Is Ihe oldest 
monument existing o( astronomiral seienre - sy,* Place, Hxpo'illon du 
Syst*me dti Monde (Pans, iSoS), Iw 5, ch ip i 
t -*r '-'‘I 
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the Europeans,* but at longer intervals, like some of the Asiatics * 
They waited till the expiration of fifty-two vague yeirs, when 
they uitcqjused thirteen days, or rather twelve and a half, this 
lieing the number which had fallen in arrear. Had they inserted 
thirteen, it uoiild have been too much, since the annii.il excess 
over tlircc hundred and sixty-five is about eleven minutes less 
than SIX hours But, as tlicir calemlir, at the time of the Con- 
f|uest, was found to correspond with the Kuropc.in (m.iking 
allowance for the siihsei|iicnt Gregorian reform), they mouIiI 
seem to have adopted the shorter peiiod of tm-lvi da\s anil a 
half* ahifh brought lliem, within an almost inap|iieri.ilile 
fi.u tion, to the i xact length of the tri)])iral year, as estalihshid 
hy the most act urate oliser vat ions * Indeed, the intirculatnm 
of twenty-five days, in every hundred ami four >e.irs, shows a 
niter adjustment of civil to solar turn: th,in is presiiited by an\ 
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'Mitt dr Nnrxa I lih * rip o* l> fii nt \ ! i.ii plir* thr rl i-r »( 

Ihr \rai at niiilM> ht (euini's h\i *ht i. il ii\i*s c.*. 1 • iiiii Iri'i 1 

I III niiist ifirr I II k\i Hilt srrii n'tiri'd iSi «i.li «thr ** hir Ih ' ••th:* t'o 

M II. tlir Mrsii Ills h 111 a 1 1* rr imI • pr 1 iniln I and fmi 
< illiil *' III i*kl arr*' \s tt't u |. lilt iiM* I III I'm pik iii^t »•! '1 
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of their numerical dots up to thirteen, the other, of four hiero-’ 
glyphics of the years.* These latter they repeated in regular 
succession, setting against each oni a number of the correspond¬ 
ing series of dots, continued also in regular succession up to 
thirteen. The same system was pursued through the four 
indictions, which thus, it will b<( observed, began always with a 
different hieroglyphic of the year from the preceding; and in 
this way, each of the hieroglyphics was made to combine succes¬ 
sively with each of the numerical signs, but never twice with the 
same; since four, and thirteen, the factors of fifty-two,—the 
number of years in the cyclf,—must admit of just as many 
combinations as are equal to their product. Thus every year 
had its appropriate symbol, by which it was, at once, recognised. 
And this symbol, preceded by the proper number of “ bundles,” 
indicating the half centuries, showed the precise time which had 
elapsed since the national epoch of 1091.* The ingenious con¬ 
trivance of a periodical series, in place of the cumbrous system 
of hieroglyphical notation, is not peculiar to the Aztecs, and is 
to be found among various people on the Asiatic continent,— 
the same in principle, though varying materially in arrange¬ 
ment.* 

The solar calendar, above described, might have answered all 
the purposes of the nation; but the priests chose to construct 

• These hieroglyphics were a " rabbit," a " reed,” a " flint,” a “ house." 
They were taken as symbolical of the four elements, air, water, fire, earth, 
according to Veytia.—(Hist. Antig., tom. i cap. 5.) It is not easy to sec 
the connection between the terms rabbit ** and air,’* which lead the 
respective scries. 

• The following table of two of the four indlctions of thirteen years each 
will make the text more clear The first column shows the actual year of 
the great cycle, or '* bundle; ” the second, the numerical dots used in their 
arithmetic. The third is composed cf their hieroglyphics for rabbit, reed, 
flint, house, in their regular order. Bv pursuing; the combinations through 
the two remaining Indictions, it will be found that the same number of 
dots will never coincide with the same hieroglyphic. These tables are 
generally thrown into the form of wheels, as are those also of their months 
and davs, having a very pretty eflect. Several have been published, at 
different times, from the collections of Siguenxa and Botunni. The wheel 
of the great cycle of fifty*two years is encompassed by a serpent, which 
was also the symbol of ** an age,** both with the Persians and Egyptians. 
Father Toribio seems to misapprehend the nature of these chronological 
wheels: *' Tenian rodelas y escudos, y en ellas pintadas las figuras y arinas 
dc sus Demonios con su blason.**—Hist, de los Indios, MS , Parte i, cap. 4. 

• Among the Chinese. Japanese, M>>ghols, Mantchous. and other famlt»*« 
of the Tartar race. Their series arc composed of svTnboU of their five 
elements, and the twelve codiacal signs, making a cycle of sixty years* 
duration. Tiieir several s>'stems are exhibited in connection with the 
Mexican, in the luminous pages of Humboldt ^^*ues dcs Cordilldres, p. 
140). who draws important consequences from the comparison, to which 
we shall have occasion to return hereafter. 
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It was formed, also, of two periodical series, one of them con¬ 
sisting of thirteen numericid signs, or ^ts, the other of the 
twenty hieroglyphics of the days. But, 9 tiie prodbct of the-e 
combinations would only be 2^, and, as some confusion might 
arise from the repetition of the same terms for the remaining 
105 days of the year, they invented a third series, consisting of 
nine adihtional hieroglyphics, which, alternating with the two 
preceding send, rendered it impossible that the three should 
coincide twice in the same year, or indeed in less than 2340 days, 
sina- 20 X 13 X 9 = 2340 * Hiirteen was a mystic nundicr, 
of frc(|ucnt use in their tables.* Whv they resorted to that 'if 
nine, on this oci asion, is not so clear * 

nmjiinrtiim —(I.nc rit) It sn-ins lunlh inn ihle tli.it » p^'inle, r.ipali|r 
fif oniistriirtitiR a CiilMular acciiratflv fm tin* trn^ prituiplps of w>lar 
sn pirtslv ftr as In siippttv, that in till’s nrkoinni* thev 
rrallv ** n*|*irsi*ntfd the diilv rfvoliitinii% of th^ in«Nin " **lh^ ihhole 

I asttrn hoiM ** says the li irtieil S'n loihi, ** Ims ^•l^ml*(| tl r moon in its 
cai(*riilar, the free srieiitihe division of a vast porti ill of tiiiii* is pecili ir to 
the \V«*st (iiiiii* rted with the Wist is that primeval eitinrt world which 
we r ill the New *' Hi torv of Koine v <4 i p SVi 

‘ I hey were iiaiiiril “ romii iiiions,** ** lonU <*f the ni *]it " and weie 
siip|His4*<l to priside over tin* niftht, is the otli«i siijiis diil over the day — 
Ihttiifiiii, ldi*si. p 

* I liiis, their asirido|*ii al vi ir was divided into n<iMiths of ihirteen d ivs. 
lie re w«re thiiteeii vetrs in tloir iiidirtioiis wlm'i (smt lined enh three 
liiiiidird and sixtv live |ieii>»t|s of lliiiteen divs, eti It |s i run eis lirt 
ill il the iitiiiilMr of hitiar iiMiiitlis of tliiitf rn dav'i « >111 iiiietf m a rvrl* i»f 
filtv-Iwo \e irs, with the lliteir il illoii sImiiM roll* | olid pM < i * Iv wit'i e 
iiiiiiiliei of v< ais III the iireat Viiliir p* iiod of the 1 »pii ms. ii ii„f |\, 14 ji 

• imi'id III which the seisitiis ind h tivalsri'e 1 • iiui to the s mifi p| o e 
in the veir aKUii I he n r tiileiin* inav he acnJentd Hut a pe • it** 
eiiiploviiiK |H'iiiullcal si*iiis iiid asti I* iril rih ilition. hivi ^ern < 11 % 
some iiieiniiiK in the iinniljei« tliev vl ct iid t.v toi ihiii'tioiis, to u'lirli 
they leid 

• \rioiiliii^ to (ainia (IVsfiiprit *1, I’irt* 1 pp 7s, 7 '»» 1*1^1!^* vk» 
cm l*e divnled |i\ nine withoit 4 frirti'ii the nine ** coi i; in ms*' ni*t 

II III alt II lied to the five r i .hr* •* irv divs H t 1 iii*’>lir iinml •' 

miith used III then arilhii.itn *1 roii>'‘iii iMi>*is, will I. ivi niswered ti * 
s iiiie pnipsise e<|ii illv will In rr,itil t* this M( ill •• li o| iTViN miIm 
iiiiuh Hluew«|iii*ss ** It v«*iiis i.np issi'ile tli it the \h *ic ms si* riielnl in 
ronsiiiiriiiii* then rvi |e, •.houhl .ihn ,.tlv !• in mate 1 * with n»>i re\i 1 iti mw 
whosf II iliii il 1 1 II m| III teimin itiofi !'« j tl i ” \nil he w , <*stlieiiini 
" roll piiihms " were iiNtil in rniiiierti m with t^* rt>l«s it t iliv-* r* 
Older f'» throw them into the In -er o*ii»s of Mp». *«»;hl o| \ 1 11 * i ith a 
ninlll ol "fiiv divs he a lertnii'^ to !•* eipi d to the itreit s <1 ii j'l* «1 • f 
SJ veils fl\e«eirch*s p 2 - JoS I I ' Is IS verv pi I Milt 111 

f ict the CiMidiM Hums of the |.%o hist sen I >r«iiia « the rvi 1e s| 2 fMi cl i.s 
wrieal* ivs iiiteii ipted at the end « S the ve n si*a e ea< h m a star hum 
with the same hMTo»|\plic fif tie divs Ihe thud sines i»f the '* rom- 
panions ** was inte*i ilitd is above st ited, o \ the hve uiil'irkv d ivs *vhtrh 
ilosr»| the veil, in oidrr. it we mav believe Motiinin that the fir-i iUvs of 
the si»lai vear inuht have aniirved to it the first ot the nine *' c»• 1 i*»i • • ** 
whnh sianitied “ lord of the vear** (Idea p a resrlt whnh iiiuht 
have hien eqiiallv well seemed wPli I in* :ii*eifi*i.si »n i* 'M hv ti*M^ 
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those seasons, as the periods over which they hold a mysterious 
influence. In the same manner, he connects their appearance 
with any interesting event of the timejland explores, in their 
flaming characters, the destinies of the new-born infant^ Such 
is the origin of astrology, the false lighffcbf which have continued 
from the earliest ages to dazzle and be'wlder mankind, till they 
have faded away in the superior illumination of a comparatively 
recent period. 

The astrological scheme of the Aztecs was founded less on the 
planetary influences than on those of the arbitrary signs they 
had adopted for the months and days. The character of the 
leading sign, in each lunar cycle of thirteen days, gave a com¬ 
plexion to the whole; though this was qualified, in some degree, 
by the signs of the succeeding days, as well as by those of the 
hours. It was in adjusting these conflicting forces that the 
great art of the diviner was shown. In no country, not even in 
ancient Kgypt, were the dreams of the astrologer more implicitly 
deferred to. On the birth of a child, he was instantly summoned. 
ITie time of the event was accurately ascertained; and the 
family hung in trembling suspense, as the minister of Heaven 
cast the horoscope of the infant, and unrolled the dark volume 
of destiny. The influence of the priest was confessed by the 
Mexican, in the very first breath which he inhaled.- 
We know little further of the astronomical attainments of the 
Aztecs. That they were acquainted with the cause of eclipses 
is evident from the representation on their maps, of the disk of 
the moon projected on that of the sun.* Whether they had 
arranged a system of constellations, is uncertain; though, that 

* •" It H a gentle and aflectioiiate thnught, 

Tli.it. in inimeasuralile heights .ibove us. 

At our first birth the wreath of love was woven 
With sparkiini; stars for flowers ’* 

CoLFRiDt.r, Translation of Wallenstein, Act 2, sc 4 
ScluUer is more true to poetrv than history, when be tells us, in the 
beautiful pa<k<^age of winch this is part, that the wrorship of the stars took 
the place of classic mythology It existed lone b/fore it 

*Gaina has given us a coinpl. tc almanac of the astrologic.il vear, with 
tho appropriat»» signs and divisions, showing with what scaentific skill it w as 
adapted to its various uses—(Descripcion. Parte i, pp. 35-31, 6**76 ) 
Sahagun hui devoted a whole book to explaining the mystic import and 
value of these signs, with a minuteness that may enable one to c.ist up a 
scheme of nativity for him^^clf—(Mist dc Nueva Espafla. hb 4.) It is 
evident he fully believed the macic wonders which be t<*ld ** It was a 
deceitful art,** he says, '* pernicious and idolatrous; and was never con¬ 
trived by human reason " The givxi fathir was certainlv no philosopher 
•See, among others, the Cod. Tel-Kcm, Fart 4 . Pi. 72 . ap Antiq 
of Mexico, vnl I. 
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they reco^ised some of the most obvious, as the Pleiades for 
example, is evident from the fart that they regulated their 
festivals by them. Ve know of no astronomical instruments 
used by tliem, Mcept the dial.t« An immense circular block of 
carved stone, disinterred in 1790, in the great square of Mexico, 
has supplied an acute and learned scnolar with the means of 
establishing some interesting facts in regard to Mexican science • 
This colossal fragment, on which the calendar is engraved, shows 
that they had the means of settling the hours of the day with 
precision, the periods of the solstices and of the equinoxes, 
and that of the transit of the sun across the tenith of 
Mexico.’ 

We cannot contemplate the astroiiuinirnl science of the 
Mc.xicans, so disproportioned to their progress in other walks of 
civilisation, without astonishment. An acejuaintance with some 
of the more obvious principles of astronomy is within the reach 
of the rudest people. With a little care, they may learn to con¬ 
nect the regular changes of the seasons with those of the place 
of the sun at his rising and setting They may follow the march 
of the great luminary through the heavens, hy watching the 
stars that first brighten on his evening track, or fade in his 
morning beams, 'llicy may measure a revolution of the moon 
by marking her phn-ses, and may even form a general idea of the 
number of such revolutions in a solar year. Hut that they should 

* It c.in hardiv lie douhtod," save l.ord K'mjrclx'rongh. "that the 
.Meaie.iiia wrj-e ac-niaintcd »ith many !rlrnilftr 4 l ln»lr.iinrii|« o( «lraii)ir 
invention, as coinpaied »ilh our o«n. ohriher the leUicopt may mu have 
been ol the imnilier is uiic'ertam hut the thirteenth id ite o( M linoais'e 
Monuments P.mt Seronil, whirh re(ire\ruts a man holiilni somelhma o( a 
similar nature to hi>. e\e. aflord« re.r<on to sitnj'ose that they knew l.ow to 
Improve the powers of ildon " f\ntii| ol .Mesieo. vol \f p is, note) 
The instniment alluded to is rnd<lv carved on a r..inr.d r'irk It is raised 
no hiRher llnsn the neck ol the fcervai who holds it, and looks, to my 
Ihinkinx, a.s much like a musket as a i<lesc».(a.. th.Minh I shall ri<.t Inter 
the use of fire-arms ainotif; the Alter- from this arciimslance — (See vo|. 
iv I’l is) Captain Dnpaix. howeser in his cominentarv on the drawiii* 
secs qmie as much in it as his lurdslup -- Ilud vol v, p a^i 

•Gama. Descripcion, Parte i. vec 4. p.irte 1 Apend Hrtides this 
colossal fragment, Gama met with some others, desist,e<p [Tr<d>atdy lor 
similar saenlific uses, at (Tiap..ltei)er Ilelore he bad In-ore to eiamliie 
them, howreser, they were broken up lor m.iierlals to build a (iirnare) a 
late not unlike that which has b«) ollen belalhn the monuments <d ancient 
art in the Old W->rld. 

• In his ser-.iid treatise on the c>hndiical stone. Gama dwells more at 
lariic --n Its scientific consiructli n. as .1 vertical snn-dial. in order to dispel 
the doubts of tome sturdy sceptics on this (xiinl --(Descripcion, Parte a 
Apend. 1 ) The civil day was divtrilojied by the Mcjicans into ststeen 
parts, and beaan. tike that of most . ( the Asiatic nations, with sunriM 
M dc Humleddt. wlio pr- haldy never • iw Gama’s seer nd treatise, allowt 
only eij-ht intervals — Vues des Cordillcres. p nk 
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be capable of accurately adjustiAg their festivals by the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and should fix the true length of 
the tropical year, with a precision unknown to ihe great philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity, could be|>he result only of a long series of 
nice and patient observations, evinoiw no slight progress in 
civilisation. But whence could the rho^e inhabitants of these 
mountain regions have derived this curious erudition? Not 
from the barbarous hordes who roamed over the higher latitudes 
of the north; nor from the more polished races on the southern 
continent, with whom it is apparent they had no intercourse. 
If we are driven, in our embarrassment, like the greatest 
astronomer of our age, to seek the solution among the civilised 
communities of Asia, we shall still be perplexed by finding, 
amidst general resemblance of outline, sufficient discrepancy m 
the details, to vindicate, in the judgments of many, the Aztec 
claim to originality.* 

I shall conclude the account of Mexican science with that of 
a remarkable festival, celebrated by the natives at the termina¬ 
tion of the great cycle of fifty-two years. We have seen, in the 
preceding chapter, their traditions of the destruction of the 
world at four successive epochs. They looked forward confi¬ 
dently to another such catastrophe, to take place like the pre¬ 
ceding, at the close of a cycle, when the sun was to be effaced 
from the heavens, the human race from the earth, and when the 
darkness of chaos was to settle on the habitable globe. The 
cycle would end in the latter part of December, and, as the 
dreary season of the winter solstice approached, and the 
diminished light of day gave melancholy presage of its speedy 
extinction, their apprehensions increased; and, on the arrival of 
the five " unlucky ” days which closed the year, they ab.andoned 
themselves to despair.* They broke in pieces the little images 
of their household gods, in whom they no longer trusted. The 
holy fires were suffered to go out in the temples, and none were 
lighted in their own dwellings. Their furniture and domestic 
utensils were destroyed; their garments tom in pieces; and 
everything was thrown into disorder, for the coming of the evil 
genii who were to descend on the desolate earth. 

• La Place, who sugRCSta the analogy, frankly admits the difficulty. 
—Syst#nie dii Monde, liv. j. ch. 3. 

’M. Joinard errs in placing the new fire, with which ceremony Ihe old 
cycle properly conclude, at the winter solstice. It was not till'the a6th 
of December, if Gama is right. Tlie cause of M Jomard's error is his 
fixing it before, instead of after, the complementary days.—See his sensible 
letter on the Aitec calendar, in the Vues des CordilUres, p 300 
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On the evening of the last day, a procession of priests, assum¬ 
ing the dress wd ornaments of their gods, moved from the 
capital towards’ a lofty mountain about two leagues distant. 
They carried with them a nob® victim, the flower of their 
captives, and an apparabtf for kindling Uie new fire, the success 
of which wpM an augury of tf>e renewal of the cycle. On reaching 
the sumfhit of the mountain, the procession paused till midnight; 
when, as the constellation of the Pleiades approached the semth,* 
the nae fire was kindled by the (rietkm of the sticks traced on 
the wounded breast of the victim.* The fl-ame was soon com¬ 
municated to a funeral pile, on which the body of the slaughtered 
captive was thrown. As the light streamed up towards heaven, 
shouts of joy and triumph burst forth from the countless multi¬ 
tudes who covered the hills, the terraces of the temples, and tlie 
house-tops, with eyes anxiously bent on the mount of ssurrifice. 
Couriers, with torches lighted at the blaring beacon, rapidly bore 
them o\ er every part of the country; and the cheering element 
was seen brightening on altar and hearthstone, for the circuit of 
many a league, long before the Sun, rising on his accustomed 
tr.ick, gave assurance that a new cycle had commenced its 
inarch, and that the laws of nature were not to be reversed for 
the Aztecs. 

The following thirteen days were given up to festivity. The 
houses were cleansed and wliitcned. The broken vessels were 
replaced by new ones. Ihe people, dressed m their gayest 
apparel, and crowned with garlands and chaplets of flowers, 
thronged in joyous procession, to offer up their oblations and 
thanksgivings in the temples. Dancesandgameswcrcinstitutcd, 
emblematical of the regeneration of the world. It was the 
carnival of the Aztecs; or rather the national jubilee, the great 
secular festival, like that of the Romans, or ancient Ktruscans, 


• At the actual moment of their cuIminatJon, arc<rrdinf? to IkHH Saha^run 
(IliM de Nuava Efpafla, lib 4 Apend y and Torrjuemada (Monarch 
tnd . lib. 10. cap 33, 36). Hut thft could not Iw, that i4M>k pUoe at 
midnight, m November; so late as the la%t tecular festival, which waa 
early in Monteiuma's reign, in 1307 —(Gama. Deva^if>cion, HarU 1, 
p 50. nota—Humboldt. Vues drs Cordilb rrt, pp, i8i, ) The longer 
we postpone the beginoiog of the new cycle, the greater still must be the 
discrepancy. 

* " On his bare breast the cedar b^iughs are Uid; 

On his bare breast, dry sedge and odorous gunu 
Laid ready to receive tlie sacred spark. 

And blare to herald tbe a’-cending Sun, 

Upon his living altar.'* 


SovrMtY*t Madoc, part t. can ad. 
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which few alive had witnessed before,—or could expect to see 
again.’ 

M. de Humboldt remarked, inany years ago, “ It were to be 
wished that some government would publish, at its own expense, 
the remains ol the ancient American civMlsation; for it is only by 
the comparison of several monuments, that we can succeed in dis¬ 
covering the meaning of these allegories, which are partly astro¬ 
nomical, and partly mystic.” This enlightened wish has now been 
realised, not by any government, but by a private individual. Lord 
Kingsborough. The great wrork, published under his auspices, and 
so often cited in this introduction, appeared 111 Ixmdon in 1830. 
When completed, it will reach to nine volumes, seven of which are 
now before the public. Some idea of its magnificence may be formed 
by those who have not seen it. from the fact that copies of it. with 
coloured plates, sold originally at £175, and, with uncoloured, at 
,^120. liie price has been since much reduced. It is designed to 
exhibit a complete view of the ancient Aztec MSS., with such few 
interpretations as exist; the beautiful drawings of Castafleda relating 
fo Central America, with the commentary of Dupaix; the un¬ 
published history of Father Sahagun, and, last, not lc.Lst. the copious 
annotations of bis lordship. 

Too much cannot be said of the mechanical execution of the book, 
its splendid typography, the apparent accuracy, and the delicacy of 
the drawings, and the sumptuous quality of the materials. Yet the 
purchaser would have been saved some superfluous expense, and the 
reader much inconvenience, if the letterpress had been in volumes 
of an ordinary size. But it is not uncommon, in works on this 
magnificent plan, to find utility in some measure s.acrificed to show. 

1 he collection of Aztec MSS., if not perfectly complete, is very 
extensive, and reflects great credit on the diligence and research of 
the compiler. It strikes one as strange, however, that not a single 
document should have been drawn from Spam Peter .Martyr 
speaks of a numlier having been brought thither in his time. (Be 
Insiilis nuper invciitis, p. 368.) The .Marquis Spineto examined 
one in the Escurial, being the same with the Mendoza Codex, and 
pi'rhaiM the onginal, since that at Oxford is but a copy. (Lectures, 
loc. 7.) Mr. Waddilove. chaplain of the British embassy to Sp.ain. 
gave a particular account of one to Dr. Robertson, which he saw in 
the same library, and considered an Aztec c.alendar. Indeed, it is 


' I borrow the words ol the summons by which the people were called 
to the ludt stculares. the secular games o( ancient Rome, " quos me 
speetd^^et autsquam. nfe spfciaiurus asset.”—(Suetonius, Vita Tib Claudii, 
hb. 3.) The old Mexican chroniclers warm into something like eloquence 
m their descriptions ol the Aztec festival —(Torqiiemada, Monarch. Ind , 
lib 10, cap, 33,—Toribio, Hist de los Indios, MS., Parte i, cap. 5.— 
Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafla, lib. 7, cap 9-ia. See, also, Gama 
Descripcion, P.irle i, pp 32-54.—Clasigero. Stor. del Messico, tom. ii. 
pp. *4-86.) The English reader will find a more brilliant cdoiiring ol 
the same scene in the canto of Madoc, above cited,—On the Close ol the 
Century. 
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scarcely poasible that the frequent \ uyagvs to the New World should 
not have furnished the mother country «ith abundant specimens of 
this most interesting feature of Artec civilisatioD. Nor should we 
fear that the present liberal governmeot would seclude Uiese 
treasures from the insuectioa of the scholar. 

Much cannot be said uyHiyour of the arr.ingeinentof these codices. 
In some of them, as the Mendoza Co<)e». for example, the plates are 
not even ninpbcred; and one who would study them by the corre¬ 
sponding interpretation, must olten liewilder himself in the maze of 
hieroglypliics, without a cine to gui.lc him. Neither is there any 
attempt to enlighten us as to the ixiative value and authenticity of 
the respective documents, or even their prcvnnis history. Iieyond a 
barren reference to the p.articular library from which they have lieen 
borrowed, l ittle hght. indeed, can be expecteil on these matters, 
but we have not that little — I he defect of .arr.ingement is cliargrablo 
on other p.arts of the work. I hus, for iii.st.nnr. the sixth lanik of 
Sahngun i.-. tr.iii-.(erred from the body of the liotury towliichit lielonga 
to a preceding volume, while the grand hv|iolhesis of his lord'hip. 
for which the work was concocted, is huildleil into notes Inti lied on 
ranilom passages of the text, with a gixnl tleal less connection than 
the stones of Queen Schehcrez.ule in the Sights, and not 

quite so entertaining 

The ilrift of I.ord Kmgsborouch's spi dilations is. to estatdish the 
colonl.^.ltlon of Mexico by the Ki-ielites To tins the whole li.ittery 
of his logic and learning is directcil I or tins, hierogij|diics are 
unriddled, manuscripts coin]i.ire<l, monuments diliiicatrd III' 
theory, however, whatever l>e it,s merits, will Marcely liecome 
popular, since, instead of lieiiig exlnl.ited in a rie.ii and coiiipie 
neiisive form, readdv embr.xce*! by the mind, it t-s 'preai! over an 
infinite iiunilxr of notes thickly sprnikleil with ■iiiotafiona from 
languages ancient anil modern, till the weary re.sder, flonmlriing 
alsoiit in the orr.in of fragnients. with no licht to giiulc him, feels 
like Milton s devil, work iig Ins way Ihroiigli <li.i(M,— 

" neilfn-r vej, 

■N'or rood drv l.md nigh foundered on lie | ,re> " 

It would be iin)nst, however, not to admit that the noble author, 
if hi3 logic i.s not always convincing shows mnr h aciiteneas in ilrtrct- 
ing analogie.s; that he displays (aiiiiii.snty with Ins Hiilijes t.anda fund 
of erudition, though it often runs to w.iste. that, whatever lie Iheile 
fects of arrangement, he has brought together a most rn li lollection 
of unpublished in.xtcnals to illnstr.ite the ,\/tec and, in .t wider sens*-, 
American antiquities, and tl..st, by this munificent undert.iking. 
which no government, probably, would have, and few individuals 
coulil h.ave executed, he has entitled hini.scif to the lasting gratitude 
of ev'-rv friend of science 

.\n( thor writer, whose works must lie diligently consulted by every 
student of Mexican antiquities is Antoniii (*ama. Ills life contains 
as few incidents as those of most scholars He was bom at Mexico, 
in 1735. of a respectable family, ami was bre<| to the law. He cirly 
showed a preference for mathcmat.ral studies, conscious that in lhi» 
career lay Ins strength. In 1771, he commtinicalcel Ins o!<»ervalioni 
on the eclipse of that year to the French astronomer .M. rle Lalandc, 
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who published them in Paris, with high commendations of the 
author. GamWs increasing reputation attraeftd the attention of 
government; and he was employed by it in vanuus scientific labours 
of importance. His neat passion, however, was the study of Indian 
antiquities. He made himself i^uainted with the history of the 
native races, their traditions, their languages, and, as far as possible, 
their hieroglyphics. He had an opportunity of showing the fruits 
of this preparatory training, and bis skill as an antiquary, on the 
discovery of the great calendar stone, in 1790. He produced a 
masterly treatise on this and another Aztec monument, explaining 
the objects to which they were devoted, and pouring a flood of light 
on the astronomical science of the aborigines, their mythology, and 
their astrological system. He afterwards continued his investiga¬ 
tions in the same path,' and wrote treatises on the dial, hieroglyphics, 
and arithmetic of the Indians. These, however, were not given to the 
world till a few years since, when they were published, together with 
a reprint of the former work, under the auspices of the industrious 
Bustaraente. Gama died in 1802, leaving behind him a reputation 
for great worth in private life,—one in which the bigotry that seems 
to enter too frequently into the character of the Spanish-Mexican 
was tempered by the liberal feelings of a man of science. His 
reputation as a writer stands higlrtor patient acquisition, accuracy, 
and acuteness. His conclusions are neither warped by the love of 
theory so common in the philosopher, nor by the easy credulity so 
natural to the antiquary. He feels his way with the caution of a 
mathematician whose steps are demonstrations. M. de Humboldt 
was largely indebed to his first work, as he has emphatically acknow¬ 
ledged, But notwithstanding the eulogiums of this popular writer, 
and his own merits. Gama's treatises are rarely met with out of New 
Simin, and his name can hardly be said to have a transatlantic 
reputation. 



CHAPTER V 


AZTEC ACRICULTURK—MECHANICAL AITS— MEEOUUn*— 
DOMESTIC MANNERS 

It is hardly possible that a nation, so for advanced as the Aztecs 
in mathematical science, should not have made considerable 
progress in the mechanic^ arts, which are so nearly connected 
with it. Indeed, intellectual progress of any kind implies a 
degree of refinement that requires a certain cultivation of both 
useful and elegant art. The savage, wandering through the 
wide forest, without shelter for his hcivd, or raiment for his back, 
knows no other wants than those of animal appetites; and, 
when they are satisfied, secm»to himself to have answered the 
only ends of existence. But man, in society, feels numerous 
desires, and artificial tastes spring up, accommodated to the 
various relations in which he is placed, and perpeti^ly stimu¬ 
lating his invention to devise new cxjiedients to gratify them. 

There is a wide difference in the mechanical skill of different 
nations; but the difference is still greater in the inventive 
power which directs this skill, and makes it available. Some 
nations seem to have no power bc'vond that of imitation; or, 
if they possess invention, have it in so low a degree, that they 
are consUntly repeating the same idea, witliout a shadow of 
alteration or improvement; as the bird builds preebely the tame 
kind of nest which those of its own species built at the beginning 
of the world. Such, for example, are the Chinese, who have, 
probably, been familiar for ages with the germs of some du- 
coveries, of little practical Ixmcfit to themselves, but which, 
under the influence of European genius, have reached a degree 
of excellence, that has wrought an important change in the 
constitution of society. 

Far from looking back, and forming itself slavishly on Uie past, 
it is characteristic of the European intellect to be ever on the 
advance. Old discoveries iKcome the basis of new ones. It 
passes onward from truth to truth, connecting the whole by a 
succession of links, as it were, into the great chain of science 
which is to encircle and bind together the universe. The light 
of learning is shed over the labours of art. New avenues are 
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opened for tlie communication both of person and of thought. 
New facilities are devised for subsistence. Personal comforts of 
every kind are inconceivably multiplied, and brought within 
the reach of the poorest. Secure of these, the thoughts travel 
into a nobler region than that of the senses; and the appliances 
of art are made to minister to the demands of an elegant taste, 
and a higher moral culture. 

The same enlightened spirit, applied to agriculture, raises it 
from a mere mechanical drudgery, or the barren formula of 
additional precepts, to the dignity of a science. As the composi¬ 
tion of the earth is analysed, man learns the cap.acity of the soil 
that he cultivates; and, as his empire is gradu.ally extended over 
the elements of n.ature, he gains the power to stimulate her to 
her most bountiful and various production. It is with satisfac¬ 
tion that we can turn to the land of our fathers, as the one in 
which the experiment has Ijeen conducted on the broadest scale, 
and attended with results th.it the world has never before 
witnessed. With equal truth, we may point to the .Anglo-Saxon 
r.ice in both hcmisplieres, as that whose enterprising genius has 
contributed most csscnti.dly to the gre.at interests of humanity, 
liy the application of science to the useful arts. 

Husbandry, to a very limited extent, indeed, was practised hv 
most of the rude tribes of North America. WTicrevcr a natural 
opening of the forest, or a i ich strip of interval met their eves, or a 
green slope was found along the rivers, thev pl.mted it with he.ins 
and Indian corn ' The cultivation w.is .slovenly in the extreme, 
and could not seiurc the improvident natives from the frequent 
recurrenee of desolating famines. Still, th.it thev tilled the soil 
at all was a peculiarity which honoiir.ibly distinguished them 
from other tribes of hunters, and raised them one degree higher 
in the sc.de of civilis.ilion. 

.Agriculture in Afexico was in the same adi.inrod si,ire as the 
other arts of social life. In few countries, indeed, h.us it been 
more respected It was closely interwoven with the civil and 
religious institutions of the nation There were peru’i.ir deities 
to preside over it; the naini-s of the months and of the religious 
festis .ils had more or less n ferenee to it. 'flic public taxes, as we 
have seen, were often p.iid in agricultural produce. .Ml, except 

* Thi^ l.xttrr fT.nn .Tcc.*r<linc to Hnnflfldt was ft^und hv th<* I'iir"pf*ans 
In the Now World, fro n the s«Mith of Chdi to I’eiiiissIvania 
rolt(i<me, torn ii p 401^). he miijfit have added to the St I »»renr<* 
Our ptiritan fathers found u in nlumdance on the New Kn^iLind coa^t. 
wherever thev l,in<\rd See Morton. \'’w 1 u’l.uid*'' Nfemorial {Bo<ilt>n, 
>). p 63 .—Gookia, Ma-"lehusett^i n^t »rica! Colleetions, chap \ 
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the soldiers and great nobles, even the inh itqtants of the cities, 
cultivated Uie wil. The work ».w rliifily dnnaby the men; the 
women scattering the seed, husking the corn, and inking iian 
only in the lighter labours of the field.' In this they presented 
w honourable contrast to the other tribes nf tlie continent, who 
impos^ the burden of argicuhure, severe av it is in the North, 
on their women * Indeed, the wx was as tenderlv regarded b\ 
the Axtecs in this matter, as it k m must parts of Kuiope at the 
present day. 

There was no want of judgment in the management of their 
ground. \Mien somewhat exhausted, it w.is |<cimitted to 
recover bv Ivina fallow. Its extreme dryness wils relies ed bv 
canals, with wIulIi the kind wjls partially irrigatni; and the same 
end was promoted by severe pemdtirs against the drstnu tioii of 
the woods, with which the couiiiiv, as alreadv iiotiird, was will 
covered before the Conquest. I..tstlv, tlirv |iru\idiil for tlmr 
harvests ample gr.xnarKs, wluih were adiiiitieil bv the mn- 
querors to lie of ailmirable eonstrurtion. In this |irovision we 
see the forcrost of iiviIim'iI m in * 

Amongst the most im|iori.i;ii .iituirs of hiisisi- ihx, wr mnv 
notue the liannna. whose faniitv of iiiitiv.itinn and exul<fraiit 
returns arc so f.i'nl to haints of Mstriii,itii uinl hardv iiidiistrv * 
Another celebrated plant was the c.u m. the fruit of wlmh 

* ui I Mtifiirrti linl lili m *' Ailii«iral»l^ |« 

iil.r tulip's,'* ( *r| Hill's l*st kiiitsl f itl,* r h|.« i «k«i|i*rii Oit iinl ii|||\ unlit 

fur thp Ubiitm of thp ti'M Ivit \ •%«* i> • iiiikI* Wi!\ In In ilicir 

oviii hnii*si1 tikl'** 

* \ stnkiiiK omlr M jI-o I |•\ptl 4 n^, with whnrii vui.r joimu trim 

aiP iliw| iimnI ts» i«l«*‘tifs tl ^ I Kill V««iriri« il.r 

rf|p|Mi*s icv of I* p iiiPll in I I \ * Ahii iM tl 4l hoiiiP |pi ilitiK Uip 

wlsii* tl,pir wi\«* HKfp f •* 1 1 • itliiwker* out «if iliNir^ 

If Torv* ft « 91 Pit 

4* artr 0 * '«» *« «fii fU9V rpo^t 

• ...I ..rS 

• «» r*rf «i 4 ^ tfi »•* iM 

1 fll as V|i044sA Vt • *1 • ni 1 ' lift 

* il IKK 1 , 'I ill f 1 V 

* riTe>.eina<l.i U<.tiirTh li <1 lili S. ir i Usv«T*>. M. r flel 

Messiro II |>|i I'll" "Jai.is iMil.rirr.iii hjiiilirr “ »<vs the 

l■'>^nef wriler " sinneii i> r is i r ..i ne. " II these fMi.it.e* «• le r ire ihev 
were terv distii ssn-e, h" ''>'r, Ji.'l lisiid serv l••n|c - <• iii| l•thl•"'.ill, 
llKI thieh.Ms rap 41 ri.»« ^ll^■l 

*OsiedM Oin ■' rs ll.> ei„a m i,,|..rir<l iilant .id Hern i.irb r n 
hi< enpinm caiohie i*. m tS's ni> > lenlsin nl 11 it all ll ii Il'iin'eiMi wbn 
has Risen muth alieiilndi l.m r '.rl idn, that il vii'ie ••>eies weie lif.iiiRhl 
into the eniintrv. others were indiicenfius I ssai ISihiique. l«iii 11 
sSa-sSS) If ire niav cr'd'l tUsiRero the ha.n'.a tos the Itirlad'h 11 
fruit that tempted uiir | e neillier I se' st.,r d I Me%.,r>i, tout I 
p 4'i nota 
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furnished the chocolate,—from the Mexican chocolad ,—now so 
common a beveiage throughout Europe.^ The vanilla, confined 
to a small disttrct of the sea-coast, was used for the same pur¬ 
poses, of flavouring their food anJclrink, as with us. The great 
staple of the country, as, indeed, of the American continent, was 
maize, or Indian corn, which grew freely along the valleys, and 
up the steep sides of the Cordilleras to tlie high level of the table¬ 
land. The Aztecs were as curious in its preparation, and as well 
instructed in its manifold uses, as the most expert New England 
housewife. Its gigantic stalks, in these equinoctial regions, 
afford a saccharine matter, not found to the same extent in 
northern latitudes, and supplied the natives with sugar little 
inferior to that of the cane itself, which was not introduced 
among them till after the Conquest.* But the miracle of nature 
was the great Mexican aloe, or maguey, whose clustering pyramid 
of flowers, towering above their dark coronals of leaves, were seen 
sprinkled over many a broad acre of the tableland. As we have 
already noticed, its bruised leaves afforded a paste from which 
paper was manufactured;® its juice was fermented into an 
intoxicating beverage, pulque, of which the natives, to this day, 
are excessively fond; * its leaves further supplied an impenetrable 
thatch for the more humble dwellings; thread, of which coarse 
stuffs were made, and strong cords, were drawn from its tough 
and twisted fibres; pins and needles were made of the thorns at 
the extremity of its leaves; and the root, when properly cooked, 
was converted into a palatable and nutritious food. The agave, 
in short, was meat, drink, clotliing, and writing materials for 
the Aztec! Surely, never did Nature enclose in so compact a 

‘ Rel d’un gent., ap. Ramusio, tom. iii fol 306—Hernandez, De 
ilintoriA Plantartnu Nov® (Matriti, 1790), lib 6, cap 87 

• C.irta del. I.ic Zuazo, Ms He extols the honey of the maize, as 
equal to that of the bees (Also Oviedo, Hist Natural de las Indias, cap 4, 
ap Barcia, toil) i) Hern.in<|ez, who celehr.itcs the nianift»!d wa\s m winch 
the maize was prepared, derives it from the Haytiaii word muhtg —Hist 
Pl.intarum, lib. 0. cap 44. 45. 

• .And is still, in one spot at least. San A'ngel,—three Icaf^ies from the 
capital Another mill was to have been established a few years since in 
Puebla Whether this has actually been done I am ignorant —See the 
Report of the Committee on Agriculture to the Senate of the United 
States, March 12. 1818. 

• Before the Revolution, the duties on the pulque formed so important 
a branch of revenue, that the cities of Mexico, Puebla, and Toluca alone 
paid $817,739 to government (Humboldt, Essai Politique, tom. 11 p 
47.) It requires time to reconcile Europeans to the peculiar 6avour of 
this liquor, on the merits of which they are conse<^uently much divided 
Ibere is but one opinion among the natives The English reader wiU hnd 
a gc^ account of its manufacture in Ward’s Mexico, vol il pp 55 '<^ 
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form so many of the elements of human comfort and civilisa¬ 
tion ! * 

It would be obviously out ofjilace to enumerate in these pages 
all the varieties of plants, many Af them of medicinal virtue, 
which have been introduced from Mexico into Europe. Stili 
less can I attempt .i catalogue of its flowers, which, with their 
s-ariegated and gaudy colours, form the greatest attraction ol 
our greenhouses. Tlie opposite clmmtes embraced within the 
narrow latitudes of New .Spain h.ive given to it, probably, the 
richest and most diversified Flora to be found in any countrv 
on the globe. Tliese different products were systematically 
arranged by the Aztecs, who understood their pniperties, and 
collected tliem into nurseries, more extensive than any then 
existing in the Old World. It is not improlwble that they 
suggested the idea of those ‘‘ gardens of plants ” which were 
introduced into Europe not many vc.irs after the Conquest .* 

The Mexicans were as well acquainted with the mineral, ns 
with the vegetable treasures of tlieir kingdom. Silver, lead, and 
tin they drew from the mines of Tasro; copper from the moun¬ 
tains of Zacotollan. These were taken, not only from the crutlc 
masses on the surface, but from veins wrought in the solid rock, 
into which they opened extensive galleries. In fact, the traces 
of their l.iliours furnished the liest indications for the early 
Spanish miners. Gold, found on the surface, or gleaned from 
the beds of rivers, was cast into bars, or, in the form of dust, 
made part of the regul.ir tribute of the southern provinces of the 

* Mcrnniid'*! enuiarr.ftcs thr several of ih^ maeti^v. 

turned to those nunif(»ld uses, m lus Ir.truod wnrk. l)o Hiaf 

(l,ih 7. Caij) 71, oi ) .M do IfuinlM.IJi thorn 4!! v4/Jot|o% 

• tho agavf .Afru^rtcufu. f.itntliar in tlio vuihorn it.trt«, liMth of the Unltrd 
States and Kufopo Politique, tom n p 4H7 ) Thi' 

opinion has brought on Juim a rather V)ur re buke from our countryman, thr* 
late I)r Perrine, who pr<»n<Mmcrs thr*in a dj\titirt vj'ecles from (h#* Arneriraii 
agavr , and regards one »»f the KuitU. the fp/a. Ir an which thr fine lltre.id 
15 obtained, as a totally distinct grmis bScr thr Krport of thr (,r»nunfltre 
on Aijriculture ) Vrt the Haroo may find auth >ritv f*>f all the profiertie* 
ascriK’d bv him to the luacuev in tlie most acrrrthtrd wrltrr* who havr 
rr*'i<!'*d n:'«re or less time in Mruro - Srr among othrrg, llrnunden. ubi 
supra -Sahagnn. Mist dc Nurvj i ^pafla, lib g. cap 2. ld> it. r.ap 7 - 
TorihK*. Hist dr los Indlo*^. VIS . P.utr t, rap ig —< arta d**| ] fc /uafs* 
MS The last, speaking of the magurs which rft>durr\ the ferrnrntrd 
drink, says expressly. " I>e lo nue qurda ^le las dirhas hojas le aproverh.in. 
c/)rno dc lino mui d'*Ugdo. 6 de (danda. dr qnr harm tnui prhiios 

para vestir, 4 birn drl*t.id«i5 " It rHii' Mt drnj<'d, howrvry, that |ir 
Pemr»c shows himsrlf intimately arqij.iif.trd with the stri'fturr and habiu 
of the tropical plants, which, with such patriotic spirit, he i>rop»o«ed to 
intrcKluce into Florida. 

• The fi »l icgular estal lisbment of this kind, acc/ifdlng to Tarli. was at 
Padua, in 1S4I —Letlres Amt 4 ic , tom 1 chap at 
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empire. ^he use of iron, with which the soil was impregnated, 
was unknown |p them. Notwithstanding its abundance, it 
demands so many processes to prepare it for use, that it has 
commonly been one of the last metals pressed into the service 
of man. The age of iron has followed that of brass, in fact as 
well as in fiction.* 

They found a substitute in an alloy of tin and copper; Ind, 
with tools made of this bronze, could cut not only metals, but, 
with the aid of a siliceous dust, the hardest substances, as basalt, 
porphyry, amethysts, and emeralds* They fashioned there 
last, which were found very large, into many curious and 
fantastic forms. They cast, also, vessels of gold and silver, 
carving them with their metallic chisels in a very delicate 
manner. Some of the silver vases were so large, that a man 
could not encircle them with his arms. They imitated very 
nicely the figures of animals, and, what was extraordinary, could 
mix the metals in such a manner, that the feathers of a bird, or 
the scales of a fish, should be alternately of gold and silver. 
The Spanish goldsmiths admitted their superiority over them¬ 
selves in these ingenious works.* 

They employed another tool, made of ittlli, or obsidian, a 
dark transparent mineral, exceedingly hard, found in abundance 
in their hills. They made it into knives, razors, and their 

* P Martyr, De Orbe Novo, Df'cadts (Compluti, 1530), dec. 5, p. 191. 

—Acosta, lib. 4, cap. 3.—Humboldt, lissai P<ditique, tom. iii pp 114*125 
—Torquemada, Monarch, Ind , lib. 13, cap 34 " Men wrought in brass.’* 

says Hesloi '* when iron did not exist.*' 

HfsIOD. "Kfiya xal'Hn^pai. 

The Abb^ Raynal contends that the ignorance of Iron must necessarily 
have kept the Mexicans m a low state of civilisation, since without it “ they 
could have produced no woi U in metal worth looking at, no masonry nor 
architecture, engraving nor sculpture.”—(History of the Indies, Eng trans . 
vol ill. b. 6.) Iron, now ever, if known, was little used bv the ancient 
Egyptians, whose mighty monuments were hewn with bronze tools, while 
their weapons and domestic utensils were of the same material, as appear 
from the green colour given to them in their paintings 

* Gama, Descripclon, Parte, 2. pp 25-29.—Torquemada, Monarch 
Ind., ubi supra. 

*Sahagun, Hist, dc Nueva Espaha, lib. 9, cap. 15-17.—Boturini, Idea, 
p. 77.—Torquemada, Monarch, Ind , loc cit Herrera, who says they 
could also enamel, commends the skill of the Mexican goldsmiths in making 
birds and animats with movable wings and limbs, in a most curious 
fashion. (Hist. General, dec a, lib 7. cap. 13). Sir John Maundeville, 
as usual. 

** with his hair on end 
At his own wonders,” 

notices the ” gret marvavie ** of similar pieces of mechanism, at the court 
of Ibe grand Cham of Cathay.—Sec his Volage and Travaile. chap 20 
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With this they wrought the v*->u$ itoncs and Jabastrrs em- 
nloy^ in tlw instruction of their public worte and principal 
dwellings. I shall defer a more particular account of these to 
the body of the narratise, and will only add here, tliat the en- 
traiipes and angles of the buildings were profusely ornamented 
with images, sometimes of tlieir fant.istic dciues, and frequently 
’* iT*'' latter were c.\c<-utcd with great amimcy. 

The former/ according to Torquemadi, "were the hideous 
reflection of their own souls. .^J^d it was not till after they had 
^en converted to rhristianity, that they c..,,|d model the traic 
figure of a man.” » The old chronicler's fa. ts are well founded, 
whatever we may think of his reasons. The allegorical phan¬ 
tasms of his religion, no doubt, gave a direction to the Artec 
artist, in his delineation of the human figure, supplying him with 
an imagin,»ry beauty in the personifu ation of divmitv itself 
As these superstitions lost their hold on his mind, it opened to the 
influences of a purer t.iste; and, after the Conquest, the Mexicans 
furnished many examples of correct, and some of beautiful 
portraiture. 


Sculptured images were so numerous, that the foundations of 
the catherlral in the Phza A/nycr, the gre.it square of Mexico, 
are .said to be entinlv composed of them* This si>ot mav. 
indeed, be regarded as the Artec forum, -the great depository 
of the treasures of ancient sculpture, winch now lie hid in its 
bosom. Such monumenis arc spread .ill over the capital, how¬ 
ever, and a new cellar c.in hardls l>e dug. or foundation laid, 
without turning up some of the mouldering relics of harharic 
art. But they are little heeded, and. if not wantonly broken in 


pieces at once, are iisuallv worked into the rising wall, or siipjiorts 
of the new edifice!* Two ceiehr.itcd h.is-reliefs of the last 
Monteriiina and his father, cut in the solid rock in the lieiiutifiil 
groves of Chapolteper, were delilRTatelv dcstro.ed, as late as 
the 1 ist century, by order of the government' * The monuments 


‘ llerri'ra, Hot Gencr.il dec j. liU 7 cap, it —Tor<pi.-oia<Ia, Monarch 
Inil . till 13. cap 34 —Gioia. DccniRe n. Pane j, pp 

* " Paroce, que pcmiiiia Dios .pie la haura dc sm cocrp.« so a>lmita>' 
i 1.1 .pic tenian sus alma., por el [i-cado, cn qiie .lempro la-noaneclan - 
Moiiirr!i ln<J.. Iih n. c-ip 31 

•ria. iitero, Sot d.-! Sfr..ico. tom il p m. 

•Gama, Descripci...., Parte I. p i He.ida the PUta Maym, C.aoia 
points out the Square o( Tlalel'dro, a. a ureal re„|r.arv of ancimt relic. 
It »a< the quarter to which the Meiicans relr.-aPd, on the siege of the 
capital 

* Torqurmada. Monarch Ir.d lih 13. cap 34 -Gama, I>e.cTi[>eion 
Paru a. pp 81-83 These .lal'ie. are rr;s-s!cdlv notinrd bv the old writers 
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of the barbuian meet wiUi .tsMUe respect xrom civilised man, 
ai those of ^ civilised m<in fAi the barbaruui ‘ 

The most reparkable piece of sculpture yet disinterred is the 
great caleud.ir stone, noticed tn the preceding chapter. It con¬ 
sists of dark porphyry, and in its original dimensinns, as taken 
from the quarry, is oimputed to have weighed nearly fifty tons 
It was transported from the mountains beyond Lake Chaleo, a 
d.itance of many leagues, osier a broken country intercerted by 
water-courses and canals. In crossing a bridge which trav ersed 
line of these latter, in the capital, the supports gave way, and 
llie huge mass was precipitated into the water, whence it was 
with diffirulty recovered. The fart, tliat so enormous a frag¬ 
ment of porphyry amid be thus safely carried for le.igiies, in the 
face of such obstacles, and without the aid of catUe, —for the 
\zta's, as airc.idy mentioned, had no animals of draught,— 
suggests to us no mean iiIims of their mei baniral skill, and of 
their iiiiu:hinery, and implies a degree of ciiltis’atinn little 
infeiior to that demanded for tlie geometriral and astronninic.il 
science dispLiyed in the inscriptions on this very stone * 

Tlie ancient Mexicans maile utensils of earthenw.ire for the 
onliiiarv purposes of domestic life, numerous specimens of which 
still exist • lliey made cups and vases of a Uc kered or p.iinted 
wood, iin|M>rvious to wet, and gaudily coloured Tlwir dves 
weie obLuned from Imth mineral and \(^et.dile siihstinies. 
.\tnnng them w,is the rich crimson of the corhme.il, the modem 
rival of the filmed Tyrian purple It was introduced into 
Kumpe from Mexico, where the curious little insect w.is 

Ihp last %ha% m 1744, whra it * is h\ (■aim mIio higlil? 

riiiiinu*ntK th<* of it 

' lhi» waiitnimrss of ilrstnictton tin* tutiiT aniiii.if1tersii»ii of 

Murtvr, iihhi«sp eiilii;hti*iipd iiiiiicl rrs|trctfd tli<* \osti i*s iif rr 
iifchi»n»\<r found ** I he lie “mMoiii n*pi'nfi ihe 

luiililiiiips tlut Mere drt icimI woiiM i.itlirr sick st itiiv cities 

thsiii erect one iso«h 1 editict '* Pe Oilie Novo. di*c ^ cap 10 

*(■ kfiia. Pesciii<ciim. Parte I. pp iro-ii| Huiuloldt I Politi<]iie. 
tom 11 p 40 leii thoii'«iii>l I’leii were eiiirkoed I’l the Iranspo t III tn nf 
this «*iioriiioiis m iss .irroidiM ■ tit le o/nnii'r whoM* 11 inutive, with all the 
accsMiipin^iriR pi«Mlij>*s, is ippintelv tr«iiisi iil« d b\ Mii«tinieiite Ihe 
I Id '.uate kilims an *ip»M*tiie t«sr the marvellous which iii'^'it c%rite the 
ciiw III a iiioiik of ll.e Middle —<^*e iV'cripcioi: ii«tta. It cit I 

riie I iii:lish tr.n(ll'T, I atri*l«e. accoiiiinodate* the wtiUsler* of nitiire and 
art verv well ti> Csich other. h\ siii*ccstiiic* that thr<«e ure.it masses of ^tonc 
were Iraiisiviirted bv nieaii«ol the in istiHbtn, whoscn"ii iiusaic Tca^onalU 
dismlcrrctl m the Mrinaii V.Ulc4 -Kaiubhr in Mexici* n 14s 
* \ I9vat colkction of ancient |iotter\, with \anou« other ^pecimcna of 
A/tcc art. the nifl of Messrs IN inTit and Kcatiiu! n den isitcd in the 
cahinei of the Aiiicricin Philosophic il <ocictf, at Philadcl|>hia Sec the 
Catj|i«i;iie. ap Tr ins4Ctii*n«, \ol ill p 310 
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1 |^ti.tii>ni of i4ctuL kuiir hllm 
nLil4cil til gw* a linlluinl 


nour-Md with gnl^ cue on 

into neglect * Tjie natwes ... , inmuini 

colounngt itlwnehf.wl.iih were iranufart-iinW e\ei> dcgnv 
of iinenen from the a>ttiin ra.ini ui dliiiiul 4 n.^liii 4 i ^.••ut 4 ' f 
narmn rcginns of the muntrv Ti-i luil tl.r an, alio, i.| 
interne.i%ini; nith theve tlie drii. iie knr nf raid' In and otliei 
uiiin.ili, ninth nuile a ilnth of i;ri it nani ili as m II a< |ie.iuit 
of a Lind iltivetlirr it ;<ii -I, an.l op iIim iI.i t oiteii I • d a m li 
embnnd-n of InnK, fl nen. or ai-inr other I n.. iliil il>»«i • 

But tl I art in nliii li •! -v iiiokt d-: 'l.tril« is tin ir // .mafe 11 
featlier-nork With t'.is lhe\ onili' |iri'ii">i all i* i it ei 1 of .i 
lieautifiil II ii‘ le Fl.r gur. r . s p’-:. i.., . { -i., n.,...,i |„„i. 
rs|irriil!i of tl.e |urriit lii'e, .iil inli.l enri %,iiiiii id enli-i.i 
and tlir fine ilonn of the Imp m ■.■Ii** nlmh lenllid iii 
sa.im's " tl.p hi'M ‘ip L'** l> ■niisul Vi x.im s." iiliidllirni 
null vifl aer 11 '.K i! i a i\e ,in ■ ■ j'lP.ti 11. sh i il.r n.i inu 
Hie feat’ITS, poll'd ii .i line lott ■! ni'i wen nri iia'1 inti 
dn-s'es for the ni iltlii ' 'ii •■•i ■« fur i|iiilp.iiii» an 1 1 rii.ir.iriii> 
for the !• |i'i 'Co oiiF .* il,i- All I III III fal-iM s i «i iti •! sin I 
ai|iiiir.itii>n III I iiipi* nl. t'li: niii irons ni'i niie sent 
liv t!.e (iinoiirriirs It is to It ri,Tiiiid i' .t so 11 mini ,ii att 
should hue In'in siiBr'i • to f dl into la i . ' 

'll ni .0 n-i sliiifis n Mei • ■ Inil the s ■ri-ip ii.anii'ai tiirrs 
‘” 1-1 ii|i'ii •'S'lr.il prod *1 neir lirm dit t • Mn-i foi i de in tin 
*ri‘it p iiietii'ins III the primi; ' iit 1 .is mre ItM 
t'.i n* piers fill', di*, and ui 'i tl ' -iiKed hs a iiiiiiirrniis run 


■ III "1.11'• r IlM IliVirip III lk,ri,i .|ii 

*1 nil i'll III /lull, S|s 'liiiiii III ■ i.rii .1 ilfr j, lili , 

I I, IS II iMi I li'i ■ ; 7* !• I, ■' I liiia In I'r* mnr n 

•I Iiiitnl milh III II II. I ■! .If * !■ I n'l s | n lliil *> il i.iiPs 

I II" silk » IS is.ls tir hi I 'nl''I III hill 11 it i' pn li mill Pi llip mu 
III'In ii'Pri' ' ■ I . II ji I I* I ■ I II 'ipi I'rs >, III 1 s|ii»» 

• 1 1 il . . ir, I I "p II T *. s s . II ' •». • "I . I |i "f i.| |i ii a n 

s il ' PI l|p III irpi P I I III ■ III S|i '.iIIipI iI I* .Ii'i.piP l| p. Ill 

I |i III I , nl.pri M itr I' .1 *11 l.as ■ .inti * s ■„ i n.ii i t|.|.i f .r|i n, 
'I I '11 • II p rsl* •riif"il 1.1 I'r tflii sii|i II Mlpf.i II •.■■iMIn 
I ■ 1 I'r • * i.'.fii ii's il all s'.Hi r il II f li I I ' i.p rpar'pil ans 
»• 111 si’ll' -p •n'.i.l 

•I ul 1 i'll I if / "ij • Ms ai'.ili I rii »• siskin |||.| .1, 
S Pill ill I ■ 1, r I I 11 I.". IIpi ill |•p|l.•l. s M- I'lrlp I 

rip IS , ■ I P'un .it 11 1:1 • •I.PI I . IP I I I A ' I 1 1 C aili is In 
|i liirps S|ii| is'iii .11. '|ll''•I,•. *.1/ i'pI Ip Sian iriilnsrp 
■ Npsrr I'nt 111 ' II alls" . s. pi, , " l.p siss " I r 1 'ilii ii r% and 
"rp iriililnai •! r ' r 1 d (>r liPS-1 I d> ici Nn I ipiPin ailisl 
'I llhssrnvip- r', a line** IpI'iis ti mp Ml ji ni Ip | IIptp 
is»'.ll'a.p|lirp I'llj.'ii'' iilifr' •" f'l’fl lld'"ii'iip I'f.iirpspr • 
«•' p kl. ■■l••l.p f I'lis I .Ipfp II ( all Ilii'.' Il IS iik'ijhI ipi a sets 
lliiill'il iralp ai.d 11 rr i‘ r.al sihi* *■ iili s ;ri •. la 
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cour 5 <tof peTwns, who camp to buy o/ sell Rofn all^e neigh¬ 
bouring country. A particuli||| quarter was alletM to each 
kind of afticle^ The numerous transactibns were conducted 
wil^ut confusion, and with entire regard to justice, under the 
insprction of magistrates appointed fpr the pxv^se. The traffic 
was carried on partly by barter, and partly by means of a 
regulated currency, of different values. This consisted of trans¬ 
parent quills of gold dust; of bits of tin, qut in the form of a T; 
and of bags of cacao, containing a specified number of grains. 
“ Blessed money,” exclaims Peter Martyr, “ which exempts its 
possessors from avarice, since it cannot be long hoarded, nor 
hidden under ground 1 ” * 

There did not exist in Mexico that distinction of castes found 
among the Egyptian and Asiatic nations. It was usual, how¬ 
ever, for the son to follow the occupation of his father. The 
different trades were arranged into something like guilds; 
having each a particular district of the city fippropriated to it, 
with its own chief, its own tutelar deity, its peculiar festivals, and 
the like. Trade was held in avowed estimation by the Aztecs. 
“ Apply thyself, my son,” was the advice of an aged chief, “ to 
agriculture, or to feather-work, or some other honourable calling. 
Thus did your ancestors before you. Else, how would they 
have provided for themselves and their families? Never was it 
heard, that nobility alone was able to maintain its possessor.” 
Shrewd maxims, that must have sounded somewhat strange in 
the ear of a Spanish hidalgo / ” * 

But the occupation peculiarly respected was that of the 
merchant. It formed so important and singular a feature of 
their social economy, as to merit a much more particular notice 
than it has received from historians. The Aztec merchant was 
a sort of itinerant trader, who made his journeys to the remotest 
borders of Anahuac, and to the countries beyond, carrying with 
him merchandise of rich stuffs, jewelry, slaves, and other valu¬ 
able commodities. Tlie slaves were obtained at the great market 
of Aztcapotzalco, not many leagues from the capital, where 

' " O felloem monetani, quis siiavetn utilemqua prabet huinano generi 
potum, et a tartareS paste avaritia tuos immunes servat possessorat. quod 
tuflodl aut diu ser»arl naqueatl" (Da Orbe Novo, dec. 5, cap. 4.—Sea 
also Carta do Cortis, ap. Lorensana. p. too et seq.—Sahagu% Hist, de 
Nueva Espafla, lib. 8, cap, .tft —Toribio, Hist, de los lodios. MS., Parte 3 
cap. 8.—^aita del Lie. Zuar.o. MS ) The substitute (or money throughout 
the Chinese empire was equally simple in M.iroo Polo’s time, conslstmg ol 
bits ol stamped paper, made from the inner bark of the mulberry tree.— 
See Vlaggi m Messer Marco Polo, gentil* buomo Venetiano, lib, a., cap. 18, 
ap. Ramuaio, tom. ii. 

•Col de Mendoaa, ap. Antiq. of Mexico, vol. L PL 71; vol. vi. p. 36. 
—Torquemada. Monarcii. Ind., lib. a. cap. 41. 
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Wri wer^tregularij h^d for the sale of these unfOTtunate beiim. 
They were teought^ither b^their iMsten, dHtssed in their 
myest eppaiel, and uistructsd to ring, danoe, d^lay their 
little stock of personal acromplishments, so aa to recomuMnd 
themselves to we purchaser. Slave-deidmg was an honommole 
callit^ among the Aztecs.‘ 

With this rich freight, the merchant visited the different 
provinces, always bearing some present of value from his own 
sovereign to ^eir chiefs, and usually receiving others in return, 
with a permission to trade. Should this be denied him, or 
should he meet withnndignity or violence, he had the meims of 
resistance in his power. He performed his journeys with a 
number of companions of his own rank, and a large body of 
iiderior attendants who were employed to transport the goods. 
Fifty or sixty pounds were the usual load for a man. The whole 
canty^ went anped, and so well provided against sudden 
hostilities, that they could make good their defence, if neccssaiy. 
till reinforced from home. In one instance, a body of these 
militant traders stood a siege of four years in the town of Ayotlan, 
which they finally took from the enemy.* Their own govern¬ 
ment, however, was always prompt to emlwk in a war on this 
ground, finding it a very convenient pretext for extending the 
Mexican empire. It was not unusual to allow the merchants to 
raise levies themselves, which were placed under their command. 
It was, moreover, very cf)mmon for the prince to employ the 
merchants as a sort of spies, to furnish him information of the 
state of the countries through which they passed, and the dis¬ 
positions of the inhabitants towards himself.* 

Thus their sphere of action was much enlarged beyond that 
of a humble trader, and they acquired a high consideration in 
the body politic. They were allowed to assume insignia and 
devices of their own. Some of their number composed what is 
called by the Spanish writers a council of finance; at least, this 
was the case in Tezcuco.* They were much consulted by the 

' Sahazun, Hist, de Nuevs Etpslla. Ub. 9, cap. 4, 10-14. 

' Ibid , Ub 9. cap. a. 

' Ibid.. Ub. 9. cap. a, 4. In the Meodoaa Codea it a painliag, repra- 
•enting the ciecutiun of a cacique and hit family, with the dnlructbm of 
bis dty, for maltreating ibe penona ol tome Aztec merchants.—AnUq of 
Mexico, vol. I. PL 67. 

* Torquemada, Monarch. Ind., Ub a, cap. 41. Iitlllaochitl elv«a a 
curious story of one of the roval family of Teacuco, wbo o 0 ered. with two 
other merchants, atrot mercajeret, to visit the court ol a boftile cadqoc. 
and bring him dead or aJlve to the capilaL They availed themsels-es of a 
drunken revel, at which they were to have been sacrihoed, to aBect their 
object —Hist. Ctuch, MS , cap. 6a. 
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monarch, who had some of them constantly near Us person; 
addressing them by the title of" uncle,” wUch fflay lemind one 
of that of primg, or “ cousin,” by which a grandM of Spain is 
sal^^ted by his sovereign. They were allowed to have their own 
courts, in which civil and criminal cases, not excepting capitad, 
were determined; so that they formed an independent com¬ 
munity, as it were, of themselves. And, as their various traffic 
supplied them wi^ abundant stores of wealth, they enjoyed 
many of the most essential advantages of an hereditary 
aristocracy.^ 

That trade should prove the path to eminent political prefer¬ 
ment in a nation but partially civilised, where the names of 
soldier and priest are usually the only titles to respect, is ttr- 
tainly an anomaly in history. It forms some contrast to Me 
standard of the more polished monarchies of the Old World; in 
which rank is supposed to be less dishonoured by a life of idle 
ease or frivolous pleasure, than by those active pursuits which 
promote equally the prosperity of the state and of the individual. 
If civilisation corrects many prejudices, it must be allowed that 
it creates others. 

We shall be able to form a better idea of the actual refinement 
of the natives, by penetrating into their domestic life, and 
observing the intercourse between the sexes. We have for¬ 
tunately the means of doing this. We shall there find the 
ferocious Aztec frequently displaying all the sensibility of a 
cultivated nature; consoling his friends under affliction, or 
congratulating them on their good fortune, as on occasion of a 
marriage, or of the birth or the baptism of a child, when he was 
punctilious in his visits, bringing presents of costly dresses and 
ornaments, or the more simple oflering of flowers, equally 
indicative of his sympathy. The visits, at these times, though 
regulated with all the precision of Oriental courtesy, were accom¬ 
panied by expressions of the most cordial and affectionate 
regard.* 

' SahaRun, Hist, de Nueva Espafla, lib. 9, can. 2 , J. The ninth book is 
taken up with an account of the merchants, their piMmages, the religious 
rites on their departure, and the sumptuous way of living on their return. 
The whole presents a very remarkable picture, showing they enjoyed a 
consideration, amoni; the half-civilised nati<ms of Anahuac. to which there is 
no parallel, unless it be that possessed by the merchant-princes of an 
Italian republic, or the princely merchants of our own. 

' Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Bspafla, lib. 6, cap. 23-37.—Camargo, Hist 
de Tlascala, MS. These complimentary attentions were paid at stated 
seasons, even during pregnancy. The details are given with abundant 
gravity and minuteness by Sahagun, who descends to particulars, which his 
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The disdpfifw of cfaildra), especnlly at the mblic ichoolt, at 
itated in a ^t^evioui chapter, was exceeding^ levm.* But 
after she had come to a mature age, the Aztec maiden was treated 
by her parents with a tenderness from which all reserve seemed 
banished In die counsels to a daughter about to enter into 
l(fe, they conjured her to preserve simplicity in her manners and 
conversation, uniform neatness in her atUre, with strict atten¬ 
tion to personal cleanliness. They inculcat^ modesty as the 
great ornament of a woman, and implicit reverence for her 
husband; softening their admonitions by such endearing 
epithets, as showed the fulness of a parent’s love.* 

Polygamy was permitted amon^ the Mexicans, though chiefly 
cogfined, probably, to the wealthiest classes.' And tlie obli^- 
tio^ of the marriage vow, which was made with all tlie formality 
of a religious ceremony, were fully recognised, and impressed on 
both parties. The. women are describe by the Spaniards as 
pretty, unlike their unfortunate descendants of the present day, 
though with the same serious and rather melancholy cast of 
countenance. Their long black hair, covered, in some parts of 
the country, by a veil made of the 6ne web of the pita, might 
generally be seen wreathed with flowers, or, among the richer 
people, with strings of precious stones, and pearls from the 
Gulf of California. They apfieiur to have been treated with much 


Mexican e<titor, Buflunenie, ba« excJiiJml. a* aomewhat too untenarved 
(or (be public exe. If Ibev were more tn iban some ol (be odiuir'i own 
notes, they must have been very ooiiimunlratlve Indeed 

• Zurita, Rapport, pp. 112-114. The Third Part o( the Col. de Mendota 
(Antiq of Mexlcn. vol. I) eahibita the variniii inceiiious punishments 
des-ised (or the refractory child. The flowery path of knowled** waa 
well strewed with thorns lor the Mcsican tvTc» 

• Ziirtta. Rapport, pp Mi-160. Sahajiun has glveo us the atlmonlUoni 
of both father and mother to the Artec maiden, on her exmint U) yean ol 
discretion. What can be more lender than the Iwalnnlnit ol the mother's 
eshortation? " Uija mia muv amada. inuy qiinirla palmila; ya haa ofdo 
y nolado laa palabras que tu srflor padre te ha iicho; ellat ton palabraa 
predosas. v que rarainenie te dicen ni te oven, las qualea ban (To^fdode 
las entrailas y OTaron en que estaban atesoradas; y tu muy amado padre 
bien sal>e que eres tu hija, entendrada de et, eret au santre y sii came, y 
sabe Dios nuestro leflor mie ea asl; aiinque eres muKer, t IttiSiten da In 
padre i que mat te puedo dcclr. hija mla. de lo que ya csta dicbo f *’ (Hist, 
de Nueva Espafta, lib. 6. cap. iq) The reader will find this fnteresliiix 
dncumenl, which enjoina ao much of what is deemed most essential anions 
cisilised natifms. translated enure in the Appendix, Poet a. So 1. 

• Yet we find the remarkable declaraiion, in the oountelt of a father to 
his son. that, (or the mullipUcation of the tpeciei. God ordained one man 
only (or one woman. '' Nofa. hijo mio. lo que te difo. mira que el mundo 
ya tiene este estilo de ensendrar y multipikar, y para etta seneracion, y 
multiplicadoD, ordend Uiot due una muter utate de un varon, f un 
varoQ de una muger."—Ibid, lib. 6. cap. ai. 
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consideration by their husbands; and passed their time in 
indolent tranquillity, or in such feminine occupations as spinning, 
embroidery and the like; while their maidens beguiled the hours 
by the rehearsal of traditionary tales and ballads.^ 

The women partook equally with the men of social festivities 
and entertainments. These were often conducted on a large 
scale, both as regards the number of guests and the costliness of 
the preparations. Numerous attendants, of both sexes, waited 
at the banquet. The halls were scented with perfumes, and the 
courts strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers, which were 
distributed in profusion among the guests, a.s they arrived. 
Cotton napkins and ewers of water were placed before them, as 
they took their seats at the board; for the venerable ceremony 
of ablution,* before and after eating, was punctiliously observed 
by the Aztecs.* Tobacco was then offered to the company, in 
pipes, mixed up with aromatic substances, or in the form of 
cigars, inserted in tubes of tortoise-shell or silver. They 
compressed the nostrils with the fingers, while they inhaled 
the smoke, which they frequently swallowed. Whether the 
women, who sat apart from the men at table, were allowed the 
indulgence of the fragrant weed as in the most polished circles 
of modem Mexico, is not told us. It is a curious fact, that the 

* Hist, dc Nueva Espafia, lib. 6, cap. ai-J3; lib. 8, cap. 23.—Rel. d'un 
gent., ap. Kamuslo, tom. lii. fol. 305.—Carta del Lie. Zuazo, MS. 

* As old as the heroic age of Greece, at least. We may fancy ourselves 
at the table of Penelope, where water in golden ewers was poured into 
silver basins for the accommodation of her guests before beginning the 
repast:— 

8' ap^iroXof wpox^i^ 8r8xrvr 08pov<ra 
KaX$ xpevrlp, inrip apyvpeoio Xt'^Tp-oj, 

Nf^affdat* wipn it ^tarijr irdyvo'e rpdrt^r, 

OATES. A. 

The feast aflords many other points of analogy to the Aztec, inferring a 
simihar stage of civilisation in the two nations. One may be surprised 
however, to find a greater prolusion of the precious metals in the barren 
isle of Ithaca than in Mexico. But the poet’s fancy was a richer mine 
than either. 

* Sahagun, Hist, de Nueva Espafia, lib. 6, cap. 12. Amidst some 
excellent advice of a parent to his son, on his gener^ deportment, we find 
the latter punctiliously enjoined not to take bis seat at the board till he 
has washed bis face and hands, and not to leave it till be has repeated the 
same thing, and cteamtd hts Ittth. The directions are nven with a pre¬ 
cision worthy of an Asiatic. “ A 1 principio de la comida labarte has las 
manos y la tmea. y donde te juntares con otros i comer, no tesientesluego; 
mas antes tomaras el agua y la Jtrara para que se laben les otros, y echarles 
his agua t los manos, y despues de esto. cojeris lo que se ha caido por el 
tuelo y barreris el Iiigar de la comida, y tambien despues de comer lavarfis 
et las manos y la boea, y limpiarfis 1 <m dientes."—Ibid.. Inc. cit 
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Aztecs siso took the dried leaf in the pulverised fom of 
snuff.* 

The table was well provided with substantial meats, especially 
game; among which the most conspicuous was the turkey, 
erroneously supposed, as its name imports, to have onne 
originally from the East* lltese more solid dishes were 
flanked by others of vegetables and fruits, of every delicious 
variety found on the North American continent The different 
viands were prepared in various ways, with delicate sauces and 
seasoning, of which the Mexicans were very fond. Their palate 
was still further regaled by confections and putry, for which 
their m.'i'ze-flour and sugar supplied ample materials. One other 
d'sh, of a disgusting nature, was sometimes added to the feMt, 
especially when the celebration partook of a religious character. 
On such occasions a slave was sacrificed, and his flesh elaborately 
dressed, formed one of the chief ornaments of the banquet. 
Cannilialism, in the guise of an Epicurean science, becomes even 
the more revolting.* 

■ Kel. d’tm genl, ap. Ramutlo, tom lii loL 306.—Sahtsttn, tltet d« 
Nueva Eipafia, lib. 4. cap 37.—Torqiieniada. Monarch. Ind, Ub. 13, cap, 
73 —Cl.ivI(!cro, Stor. del ^fe^«ico, tom 11 p. >17 The Ailrca iiaad to 
smoke alter dinner, lo prepare (or the iiriu. In which they indulkrt] them¬ 
selves as re(Eul.\rlv as an old Castilian. '1 obacco, in Mealcan vert, is derived 
Irom a Haylicn word, /aisifo The natives oi llltpanlola, beln» the first 
with whom the Spaniards had much Iniercourv, have supplied Europe 
with the names oi several Important t'lanls. Tobacco, in some lorm or 
other, was used by almost all the tribes of the American onoUnent, irom 
the North-west co.ist lo Pataeonia, (See M'( iillocJi, Researches, pp. 
9t-94 ) Its manifold sdrtues, Ivith social and medicinal, are proftoely 
paneavrised by llemandes. In his Hist. ITantariim. lib 1. eap 109. 

• Tills noble bird was IntOKbiced Into Eumpa Irom Mexico. The 
Spannirds called it jalloparo, from Its resembltnoe to the (>eaoi>ck,—See 
Rel. d’nn Kent. ap. Ramiido (torn in. fnl. 306); also Oviedo [Rel. 
Sumana, cap. 38). the earliest naturalist who aives an account ol the bird, 
which be taw, toon after the Conquest, In the West Indies, wbllher It had 
lieen brouaht, as he savs, Irom New Spain. Tha Europeans, howrever, 
soon lost siaht of its orialn, and the name " turkey ” intimated the nopiilar 
belief ol Its Eastern oriain. Several eminent writers have malntalnM its 
Asiatic or African descent; but they eould not impose on the ssaacioua 
and better-mslrucled Buflon, (See HisIoIpb Nalnrelle, Art. DinJon ) 
The Spaniards saw immense numbers ol turkeys In the domesticated slate, 
on Ibeir arrival In Mellon, where they were m'ire common than any other 
poultry. They were found wild, not only In New Spain, but all atone tha 
continent. In the less frequented places. Irom the Norlb-western territory 
of the United States to Panami. The srild turkey it laraer, more bcautliui, 
and every way an incomparably finer bird, than tha tame. Franklin, 
with some point, at srell as pleasantry, Insista on his preference to the bald 
eaale, as the natlona] embkm. (See hit Works, vnl x. p 63, In Sparkes's 
excellent edition.) Interestiny notices ol the history and habilt ol tha 
wild turkey may be found in the Omitholoay both of Buonaparte and of 
that enIbusiuUc lover of nature, Audubon, tax Afairafru, GtUopavn 

• Sahagun, Hist da Nueva l^afla, lib. 4. eap. ]y; Uh. 8, cap. i]; 
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The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. The table was 
ornamented with vases of silver, and sometimes gold, of delicate 
workmanship. The drinkinjg-cups and spoons were of the same 
costly materials, and likewise of tortoise-shell. The favourite 
beverage was the chocolall, flavoured with vanilla and different 
spices. They had a way of preparing the froth of it, so as to 
make it almost solid enough to be eaten, and took it cold.* The 
fermented juice of the maguey, with a mixture of sweets and 
acids, supplied also various a^eeable drinks of different degrees 
of strength, and formed the chief beverage of the elder part of the 
company. 

As soon as they had finished their repast, the young people 
rose from the table, to close the festivities of the day with 
dancing. They danced gracefully, to the sound of various 
instruments, accompanying their movements with chants of a 
pleasing, though somewhat plaintive character.* The older 
guests continued at table, sipping pulque, and gossiping about 
other times, till the virtues of the exhilarating beverage put 
them in good humour with their own. Intoxication was not 
rare in this part of the company, and, what is singular, was 
excused in them, though severely punished in the younger. 

lib 9, cap. 10-14.—Torqiieraada, Monarch. Iiid , lib. ij, cap. 23. —Rel. 
cl’un gent, ap. Ramusio, tom. ill. fol 306. Father Sahagun has gone into 
many particulars of the Aztec and the mode of preparing sundry 

savoury messes, making, all together, 00 despicable contribution to the 
noble sdene of gastronomy. 

' The froth, delicately flavoured with spices and some other ingredients, 
was taken cold by itself. It h.id the consistency almost of a solid; and 
the “ Anonymous Conqueror is very careful to inculcate the importance 
of “opening the mouth wide, In order to facilitate deglutition, that the 
foam may dissolve gradually, and descend imperceptibly, as it were, into 
the stomach.** It was so nutritious, that a single cup of it was enough to 
sustain a man through the longest day*s march. (Fol. 306.) The old 
soldier discusses the bevera,4e con attuirf. 

• Herrera, Hist. General, dec 2, hb 7, cap. 8.—Torauemada, Monarch. 
Ind., Ub. 14. cap. 11. The Mexic.in nobles entertainea minstrels in their 
houses, who composed ballads suited to the times, or the achievements of 
their lord, which they chanted to the accompaniment of instruments at the 
festivals and dances. Indeed, there was more or less dancing at most of the 
festivals, and it was performed in the courtyards of the houses, or in the 
open squares of the city. (Ibid . ubi supra.) Tbe principal men had ai^o 
buffoons and jugglers in their service, who amused them, and astonish^ 
the Spaniards by thetr feats of dexterity and strength (Acosta. Hb. 6, 
cap. a8); also Clavigero (Stor del .Mcssico, tom. li. pp. i7<>-i86), who 
has designed several rcpresentati< ms of their exploits, truly surprising. It is 
natural that a people of limited refinement should find their enjoyment in 
material, rather tnan intellectual pleasures, and, consequently, should 
ex^l in them The Asiatic nations, as the Hindoos and Chinese, for 
exainnle, surpass tbe more polished Europeans in displays of agility and 
legerdemain. 
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The entertainment was concluded by a liberal datribution of 
rich dresses and ornaments among the guests, when they with¬ 
drew, after midnight, '* some commending the feast, and others 
condemning the l^ taste or extravagance of their host; in the 
same manner,” says an old SpaniSt writer, “as with us.” 
Human nature is, indeed, much the same all the world over. 

In this remarkable picture of manners, which 1 have copied 
faithfully from the rcortls of earliest date after the Conquest, 
we find no resemblance to the other races of North American 
Indians. Some resemblance we may trace to the general style 
of Asiatic pomp and luxury. lUit in Asia, woman, far from 
being admitted to unrcserv^ intercourse with the other sex, is 
too often jealously immured within the walls of the harem. 
European civilbation, which accords to this loveliest portion of 
creation her proper rank in the social scale, b still more removed 
from some of the brutish usages of the Aztecs. That such usages 
should have existed with the degree of refinement they showed in 
other things, is almost inconceivable. It can only lie explained 
as the result of religious superstition; superstition which clouds 
the moral perception, smd perverts even the natural senses; till 
man—civilised man—is reconciled to the very things which are 
most revolting to humanity. Habits and opinions founded on 
religion must not be taken as coiulusive evidence of the actual 
refinement of a people. 

The Aztec charai ter was perfectly original and unique. It 
was made up of incongruities apparently irreconcilable. It 
blended into one the marked peculiarities of didcrcnt nations, 
not only of the same place of civilisation, but os far removed 
from each other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement. 
It may find a fitting parallel in their own wonderful climate, 
capable of producing, on a few square leagues of surfatc, the 
boundless variety of vegetable forms which tx-long to the frozen 
regions of the North, the temperate zone of Europe, and the 
burning skies of Arabia and HindostanI 

One of the works rc(>c.iteilly consulted and referred to in thfi 
Iiitro<luction. is Boturim's Idea di utia nufta Htstnrta Crttftal d* la 
Amdttra StpUntrumal. The singular persecutions sustained by Iti 
author, even more than the merits of his book, have a»v<.iated his 
name insmarably with the literary history of Mexico The Chevalier 
txx-enio J^turini Benaduci was a Mil.inese by birth, of an ancient 
family, and posseased of much learning From Madrid, where he 
was residing, he passed over to New Spain, in 1735, on some busi¬ 
ness of the Countess of Santibaflez, a lineal descendant of Monte¬ 
zuma While employed on this, be visited the celebrateii shrine o< 
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Our Lady of Gnadaloupe, and being a person of devout and enthu¬ 
siastic temper, was filled with the desire of collecting testimony to 
establish the marvellous fact of her apparition. In the course of 
his excursions, made with this view, he fell in with many relics of 
Aztec antiquity, and conceived,—^what to a Protestant, at least, 
would seem much more rational.—the idea of gathenng together all 
the memorials he could meet with of the primitive civilisation of the 
land. 

In pursuit of this double object, he TOnetrated into the remotest 
parts of the country, living much with the natives, passing his nights 
sometimes in their huts, sometimes in caves, and the depths of the 
lonely forests. Frequently months would elapse without his being 
able to add anything to his collection; for the Indians had sufiered 
too much, not to be very shy of Europeans. His long intercourse 
with them, however, gave him ample opportunity to learn their 
language and popular traditions, and, in the end, to amass a large 
stock of materials, consisting of hieroglyphical charts on cotton, 
skins, and the fibre of the maguey; besides a considerable body of 
Indian manuscripts written after the Conquest. To all these must 
be added the precious documents for placing beyond controversy the 
miraculous apparition of the Virgin. With this treasure he returned, 
after a pilgrimage of eight years, to the capital. 

His zeal, in the meanwhile, had induced him to procure from Rome 
a bull, authorising the coronation of the sacred image at Guadaloupe. 
The bull, however, though sanctioned by the Audience of New Spain, 
had never been approved by the Council of the Indies. In conse¬ 
quence of this informality, Boturmi was arrested in the midst of his 
proceedings, his papers were taken from him. and, as he declined to 
give an inventory of them, he was thrown into prison, and confined 
in the same apartment with two criminals. Not long afterwards he 
was sent to Spain. He there presented a memorial to the Council 
of the Indies, setting forth his manifold grievances, and soliciting 
redress. At the same time he drew up his " Idea,” above noticed, 
in which he displayed the catalogue of his museum in New Spain, 
declaring, with aflecting earnestness, that " he would not exchange 
these treasures for all &e gold and silver, diamonds and pearls, in 
the New World.” 

After some delay, the Council gave an award in his favour; acquit¬ 
ting him of any intentional violation of the law, and pronouncing 
a high encomium on his deserts. His papers, however, were not 
restored. But his Majesty was graciously pleased to appoint him 
Historiographer Gener^ of the Indies, with a salary of one thousand 
dollars per annum. The stipend was too small to allow him to 
return to Mexico. He remained in Madrid, and completed there the 
first volume of a General History of North America, in 1749. Not 
long after this event, and before the publication of the work, he died. 
The same injustice was continued to his heirs; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing repeated applications in tlicir behalf, they were neither put in 
possession of their unfortunate kinsman's collectioa, nor received a 
remuneration for it. What was worse.—as far as the public was 
concerned.—the collection itself was deposited in apartments of the 
Vice-regal palace at Mexico, so damp that they gradually fell in 
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pieces, and the few renaining were itUI further diminished by the 
pilfering of Ikt curious. When Baron Humboldt visited Meslco. not 
one eighth of this inestimable treasure wss in existence. 

I have been thus particular in the account of the unfortunate 
Boturini. as affordinc, on the whole, the most remarkable example 
of the senous obstadea and persecutions which literary enterpnie. 
directed in the path of the national antiquities, has, from some cause 
or other, been exposed to in New Spain. 

Boturim's manuscript volume was oever printed, and probably 
never will be. if indeed it is in existence. Thu will scarcely prove a 
great detriment to science or to his own reputation. He was a mao 
of a sealous temper, strongly inclined to the marvellous, with little 
of that acuteness requuite for penetrating the tangled mates of anti¬ 
quity. or of the philosophic spirit fitted fur cumly weighing its 
doubts and difficulties, tlu " Idea " aflords a sample of his peculiai 
mind. With abundant learning, ill-assurtei) and in-digesteu, it is a 
jumble of fact and puerile fiction, interesting details, craty dresms, 
and fantastic theories. But it u hardly (air to judge by the strict 
rules of cnbcism a work, which, put together hastily, as a catalogue 
of literary treasures, was designed by the author rather to show 
what might be done, than that he could do it himsell It is rare 
that talents lor action and contem|ilation are united in the same 
individual. Boturmi was eminently qualifieil, by his enthusiasm 
and perseverance, for coffecting (tie maleriaU necessary to illustrate 
the antiquities of the country. It requires a more highly gifted 
mind to avail itself of them. 


I—•d>W 



CHAPTER VI 


TEZCUCANS-^HXIR GOLDEN ACE—ACCOMPLISHED PRINCES — 
DECUNS or THEIR MONARCHY 

The reader would gather but an imperfect notion of the civilisa¬ 
tion of Anahuac, without some account of the Acolhuans, or 
Trzcucans, as Uiey are usually called; a nation of the same great 
family with the Aztecs, whom they rivalled m power, and sur- 
p issed in intellectual culture wid the arts of social refinement. 
Fortunately, we have ample materials for this in the records left 
by IxUilxo^itl, a lineal descendant of the royal line of Tezcuco. 
who flourished in the icntury of the Conquest With ever) 
opportunity for information he combined much industry and 
talent, and, if his narrative bears Uie high colouring of one who 
would revive the faded glories of an am lent, but dilapidated 
house, he has heen uniformly commended fur his fairness and 
integrity, and has been followed without misgiving by such 
.Sp.inish writers as could have access to his miuiusrripts.* I 
sh.ill confine myself to the prominent features of the two reigns 
whirli may he said to embrace the golden ap^ of Tezcuco; with¬ 
out attempting to wreigh the prolxibility of the details, which 1 
will leave to be settled by the reader, according to the measure 
of his faith 

Tlie .Vulliiians came into the Valley, as we have seen, aliuut 
the close of the twelfth century, and built their capitiU of 
Tezcuco on the eastern borders of the lake, opposite to Mexu o. 
From this point they gr.idually spread themselves over the 
northern portion of An^iuac, when their career was checked 
by an invasion of a kindred race, the Tepaneis, who, after a 
desperate struggle, surreeded in taking their ritv. slasing their 
monarch, and entirelv subjugating his kingdom * This event 
took place about 1418: and the young prince, Xezahualcosotl, 
the heir to the riuwn, then fifteen years old, saw his father 
butchered before his eses, while he himself lay conrcaled among 
the friendly branches of a tree, which overshadowed the spt.* 

' For A enticism on Ihn writer, see the l’■>stHnlpt to this Ch.i|<lrr 
' See Chipter First of this Inirndiictiun p is 
* Iztbhicliil^ KclAChmes, MS, No 9—Icleio, Hut Cinch, MS, 
up 19. 
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Ills subsequent hbtor> is as full of rMnaniii: (Ijrinp. and |k nlous 
eMSipes, as that of the iin<>wne<l NandetU'i;, or of the " \oime 
Chevalier." • 

N'lt lonf; after his fli.:hi from the field of his father’s MiknI, 
the Tescwan prime fell into the haiiils of his eneinv, was hmie 
off in triumph to his iitv, and was thrown into a duni.ion lie 
effected his escape, howeser. thruu^n the lonnisaiue of tin 
gosernnr of the fortress, an old sirsant of ho familv. wlut ti'oL 
the place of the roval fintitise, .iiii! p.tiil ftir h.s lovaits with his 
life, lie was at hi.:tli perniiitrd. throui;h tlie intriies'ion of 
the rci|;nin;; familv in Mexiisi, whnh was .tilled to hni, to reiiie 
to that capital, and suleiipirntlv to his own, where he fninui a 
shelter in his amestral imIiIic line he np iimmI iiiiiiiulrsirii 
lor eight wars, pursuing Ins stm'ii s i:<:<]i r nn old pu ■ > ptor, who 
hail h.td the c.ire of Ins i .;l\ snuth, .nid wl o instnii ted him in 
the variip.is duties befitting li|s iirinuls st.iti 'ii 

.\t the end of this |ierioil the lepinn iisur|iir died, le-qiir.ith 
mg Ills einpre to his son. M.ixil i, a m.in of f.< u e .uni si.spii mns 
trm[>er Nr7.iliii.ilMiviitl h.isiiMd to |>as Ins oUi .line to hiiii, 
nn his aio '«ion Hut the tsi.int iifused t<> iiieite the hille 
priM>nt of floweis whidi he hinl .it his feet, iiii I turned Ills liaik 
on him in present e of his il'>ft,iins One of Ins atiinil.inis, 
fiirndlt to the vo'ing prune, uilmoin ‘.ttl hini to piovnle for his 
own sifeis, hv wrl,fir.iwing is s|ieiihi\ ns iho h'.i, fiom lie 
p.il.iir, wliere his hie was in >'.ingi; lie In.t m- time, lonse* 
i|iii nllv, III retreating from 1) >■ inhuspiiah'i miiri, and rrtiiiniil 
III 'le/i iiro Maxthi. Ipiwevi r, w.ts lirnt on Ins desin.i lion ll< 
s,iw with jr.tliins i\e the o|M iii'ig I lit Ills .i,.f| pi pnl r ninini'is 
Ilf l.is ri\.il,.‘inil the fasniir lie n.is i| ulv wiii'ii'i;' finm Ins nin n iii 
sn*i|ei| * 

lie .iiiiiidin I. hiid .1 pi III I"! iiiiUiiii’ tw,tv with him at an 
eienina eiitirt.iinuri:: It w.ts d'hated hv iln iigil.iiiir of 
the prime's tutor, who rnnlrisid to mish.id tl.< as>f-i.is, and 
to sii’islitple .iiioth'r s 'tun in the place of his p ipil • 'Ihe 
KifU- il isrant now thr«» off .i" di isr, and srnt a sl:on,l p.irts 

■Ihe sdsent'ires I'.e ! r’ner I ei ■ l M wit'i his I'siial siiill liv 
S|.||. •I.':! |I rpnl Ii-Ii.es It i! «ir.n ftp *■„ Il p. I ir>l! i.»r#sMr*. I.ir 
the UiH' III r»l-r me I Ii S r i ler I'l I lu i le ss i|i i. <,| il» 
KiMliiSi III I 74 S, a Wix '•.k' pr'oes h'<a Ihi., is Ihe partill'ia in 
111, 1 sn life which flisi.lfs pimanre finni reilitv 

• Me- • Re| iriiines MS . No ici -Hisl < '.icl- Sts cap >4 
•Hen. 1*1.1 rh'i'i MS rap is 1 ' i««,iii.inr» was en'riM) he 
means ..j sn estra"Ciiiiisrs (.ersnnal rescr I ln.r* .,1 tl» parlle», < friiiif.il 
snii'ee (r-oiie- i< esers r* i>!er •! the ! iina kieiws lu'iiiah rarele 
tragic hitere.t 
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of soldiers to Texcuco, with orders to enter the palace, seize the 
person of Nczahualcoyotl, and slay him on the spot, llie prince, 
who became acquainted with the plot through the watchfulm-ss 
of his preceptor, instead of fl>in'', as he was counselled, resohtd 
to await his enemy. They found him pla> mg at liall, u hen they 
>11 rived, in the court of his palace. He rru’ived them toiirteou>Iv 
and mvited them in, to take some refreshments after their 
journey. Wliile they were orcupied in this way, In {kissed into 
an adjoining saloon, which excited no siispirion, as he w.is still 
visible through the open doors by wliuh the a(urtnients loin- 
municatcd with eaih otlier A burning censer stood in the 
|i!tssage, and, as it was fed by the uttemhuits, threw u|) suih 
< louds Ilf incense as oliscured his movements from the snldn rs 
Uniler this fnindly veil he succeidcd in nitiking his esi.qie b\ a 
scrrct passage, which communicated with a large eartln rn {upp 
lorincriy used to bung water to the p.il.tcr ‘ Here he remainul 
till iiiglitf.ill, when, taking advantage of the obscurits, he funml 
his wav into the suburbs, and sought a slultcr in the lott.ice of 
one of his fatlier's v.ws.ils. 

Hie Tepani ■ nioii.in h, enraged .U this rc^wated dis.ijipoint - 
ineiit, oiili led in-'t.int pursuit. A jirire w>is sit on the In .id of 
ihe royal fugilpe. Whoever should t.ike him, ile.ul oi .I'lse, 
was promised, howevir humble his degree, the h.ind of a noble 
l.idv, .mil .III tiinple domain along with it Troops of .irined men 
weie oideied 1o sioiir the lountrs in esers diriition In the 
eoiiise of the se.iiih, the cott.ige in whiili the prime h.id t.iken 
refuge w.is enleiid Ihit he toitun.iteK csiapul deteition bs 
iMMiig hid iii'iler a lii.ip of in.i<;iie\ fibres used for m.muf.i( tiiring 
iloth .\s this W.IS no liingi I a pioper pl.ii I for nmceahnin' he 
sought a ietre.it m the l■lollnt.tl'lous and woods distri. t Ising 
lietweeii the lniiih is of his own si.ile ,ind Tkisi.il. * 

Here he led a wiitihed w.iniliiiiig life, e\|M)siil to .ill the 
mi lemi III les of the we.itlier, hiding himself in diep thiikits 
.mil r.iserns, and stc.iliiig out .it night to satisfv the iiasings 
of .i|ipetite, while he w.is kept m ronst.mt .il.irm hv t! i .11 iisitv 
of his pursuers, .ilwass hoseing on liis tr.u k On one on .isinn 
he sought refuge ftom thim .iiiioiig ,1 sm.ill parts of suldiirs, 

* It itii Piitriiiii; thr pn ir i*! a crosit lord thnm 

antimtiis iiilo ih (otisrr “ Mtrh* m il iu.im* i inrirn«ii. \ mpal iiue 
M I iiwM \ (iMiiiiibi** (!• t^tabin I tw K»»\i*s \ ft n** r i«! i \' r *| I 
rriadtts oiitraban C'Mi miu h i rr\i r<* 11 v arat n! ib r* 1* * * *iii 

rn 1*1 Itrawrn*. \ aM r>*ii r<*i« pt*r:iiiii** m* nbwci i ci il ■ li I\*IU 

«i*chltl, Ki1triiMii*w MS No ii 

* IdiMii I'l't lliiili M'^ cap K« 1 iri • iiMS , N’n u \«%t*a. 

HM Aiitiii,. lib 2 . cap 4" 
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I lo Conquest of Mexico 

Soon after, he united his forces with the Mexicans, long dis¬ 
gusted with the arbitrary conduct of Maxtla. The allied powers, 
after a series of bloody engagements with the usurper, routed 
him under the walls of his own capital. He fled to the baths, 
whence he was dragged out, and sacrificed with the usual cruel 
ceremonies of the Aztecs; the royal city of Azcapuzalco was 
razed to the ground, and the wasted territory was henceforth 
reserved as the great slave-market for the nations of Anahuac. 

These events were succeeded by the remarkable league among 
the three powers of Tezcuco, Mexico, and Tlacopan, of which 
some account has been given in a previous chapter.* Historians 
are not agreed as to the precise terms of it; the writers of the 
two former nations, each insisting on the paramount authority 
of his own in the coalition. All agree in the subordinate position 
of Tlacopan, a state, like the others, bordering on the lake. It 
is certain that in their subsequent operations, whether of peace 
or war, the three states shared in each other’s councils, embarked 
in each other’s enterprises, and moved in perfect concert together 
till just before the coming of the Spaniards. 

The first measure of Nezahualcoyotl, on returning to his 
dominions, was a general amnesty. It was his maxim, that 
a monarch might punish, but revenge was unworthy of him.” 
In the present instance, he was averse even to punish, and not 
only freely pardoned his rebel nobles, but conferred on some, 
who had most deeply offended, posts of honour and confidence. 
Such conduct was doubtless politic, especially as their alienation 
was owing, probably, much more to fear of the usurper, than to 
any disaffection towards himself. But there are some acts of 
policy which a magnanimous spirit only can execute. 

The restored monarch next set about repairing the damages 
sustained under the late misrule, and reviving, or rather re¬ 
modelling the various departments of government. He framed 
a concise, but comprehensive, code of laws, so well suited, it wa.s 
thought, to the exigencies of the times, that it was adopted as 
their own by the two other members of the triple alliance. It 
was written in blood, and entitled the author to be called the 
Draco, rather than the “ Solon of Anahuac,” as he is fondly 
styled by his admirers.’ Humanity is one of the best fruits of 

* pHR® 16 

• CUvigero. Stor. Mcs’^ico, tom I p. 147. Neiahualcoyoir^ 
Code consisted of eighty Ians, of which thirty-four only have come down to 
us. according to Veytia. (Hist. Antig . tom hi p 224. nota) IxtliUochitl 
enumerates several of them.—Hist. Chich . MS. cap 38, and Relaciones, 
MS.. OrUenanaas. 
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refinement. It b only with increasing civilisation, that the 
legislator studies to economise human suffering, even lor the 
guilty; to devise penalties, not so much by way of punishment 
for the past, as of reformation for the future.' 

He divided tlie burden of government among a number of 
departments, as the council of war, the council of finance, the 
council of justice. This hut was a court of supreme authority, 
both in civil and crimimd matters, receiving appeals from the 
lower tribunob of the provinces, which were obliged to make 
a full report, every four months, or eighty days, of their own 
proceedings to this higher judicature. In alt these Ixalies, a 
certain number of citizens were allowed to have seats with the 
nobles luid professional dignitaries. There was, however, 
another body, a council of state, for aiding the king in the 
despatch of business, and advising him in matters of imjiortanre. 
which was drawn altogether from the higliest order of chiefs 
It consisted of fourteen mendwrs: nml thev had seats provided 
for them at the royal table.’ 

L-astly, there wa.s an extraordinary tribunal, called the coiinril 
of music, but which, differing from the iiniHirt of its name, was 
devoted to the encouragemi-nt of science and art. Works on 
astronomy, chronology, history, or any other S( ienre, were 
required to be submitted to it.s judgment I'eforc they could Ix' 
made public. Tliis ccnsori.il fxiwer was of some moment, at 
least with regard to the histoiKal department, where the wilful 
perversion of truth was made a capital offence by the hhxHly 
rode of Nezahualroyotl V'ct a Tezeue an author must have fx-cn 
a bungler, who could not elude a conviction under the rloiidy 
veil of hieroglyphics. 'Hiis body, which was drawn from the 
best instructed persons in the kingdom, with little regard to 
rank, had supervision of all the productions of art, and of the 
nicer fabrics. It decided on the cpi.difications of the [irofessors 
in the v.irinus branches of science, on the fidelitv of their instruc¬ 
tions to their pupils, the defirienry of whiih was severely 
punished, and it instituted examin.itions of these latter. In 
short it was a general lv>ard of cduration for the country. On 

' .Vowhere are l!ie-.e principles kept n. ire slejiMv in slew than in the 
n.iHou5 writinjf^ <>t our roiinlryman, I>r l.iritrr, h.ivifij{ trK>rf! nr 

to do with the theory of Sufh wi»rk» omiM not have been 

prt-Mfuced hefor** the nineteenth <*nttiry. 

' IxtliUochitl, Hi«t Chich , M.S. rap %f >—Veytia HM. AntiiT, tib 3, 
cap 7 Accorriini* to Zurita. the principal jndjte^. at thefr fem-ral meeting 
four month', constituted al'/t a v*rt o 1 pariiai/Knt </r cArlet, for 
advi'inc the king on matter' of <tate - St'** hi* Rapp'Xt, p 106; i»lso ante, 
P 
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stated days, historical compositions, and poems treating of 
moral or traditional topics, were recited before it by their 
authors. Seats were provided for the three crowned heads of 
the empire, who deliberated with the other members on the 
respective merits of the pieces, and distributed prizes of value to 
the successful competitors. 

Such are the marvellous accounts transmitted to us of this 
institution; an institution certainly not to have been expected 
among the aborigines of America. It is calculated to give us a 
higher idea of the refinement of the people, than even the noble 
architectural remains which still cover some parts of the con¬ 
tinent. Architecture is, to a certain extent, a sensual gratifica¬ 
tion. It addresses itself to the eye, and affords the best scope for 
the parade of barbaric pomp and splendour. It is the form in 
which the revenues of a semi-civilised people are most likely to 
be lavished. The most gaudy and ostentatious specimens of it, 
and sometimes the most stupendous, have been reared by such 
hands. It is one of the first steps in the great march of civilisa¬ 
tion. But the institution in question was evidence of still 
higher refinement. It was a literary luxury; and argued the 
existence of a taste in the nation, which relied for its gratification 
on pleasures of a purely intellectual character. 

The influence of this academy must have been most propitious 
to the capital, which became the nursery, not only of such 
sciences as could be compassed by the scholarship of the period, 
but of various useful and ornamental arts. Its histori.ans, 
orators, and poets were celebrated throughout the country.* 
Its archives, for which accommodations were provided in the 
royal palace, were stored with the records of primitive ages.* 
Its idiom, more polished than the Mexican, was indeed the 
purest of all the Nahuatlac dialects; and continued, long after 
the Conquest, to be that in which the best productions of the 
native races were composed. Tezcuco claimed the glory of 
being the Athens of the Western World. 

* Vevti.i. Hist Antiu , lib 3. c.ip. 7 —ClaviRero, Sti'r del Messicn, 
tom 1. p. 547. The latter author enumerates (our historians, some of 
much repute, on the roval house of Tezeuc."). descend.mts of the great 
Nezahualcoyotl —fiee his Account of Writers, tom. i. PP b it 

• *' Kn la Ciudad de Teiciico estaban los Archivos Reales de lodas las 
cosas referidas, por haver sido la Metrdpoli de tixlas las ciencias. usos. v 
biienas costiimbres, porque los Reves que fi'^ron de ella se preeiiron de 
esto" (Islhlsochitl. Hist Chich, MS, Prdlogo) It was from the 
poor wreck id these documents, once so carefully presers ed by his ancestors, 
that the historian gleaned the materials, as he informs us, for his own 

WOl ks 
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Among the most illustrious of her borcis was the emperor 
himself,—for the Tercuciut writers cOaim this title (or their 
chief, as head of the imperial alliance. He, doubtless, ap|x"urcd 
as a competitor before iliat very academy where he so oltcii sat 
as a critic. Many of his odes descended to a late generation, 
and are still preserved, perhaps, in some of the dusty repositories 
of Mexico or Spain.' Tlie historian, IxthWochiti. has left a 
translation, in Castilian, of one of the poems of his ro\al ancestor. 
It is not easy to render his \crsion into corresponding Knglish 
rhyme, without the jierfume of the original es<'a|iing m this 
double filtration * I hey remind one of the rich hreathings of 
Spanish-,\rab poetry, in which an ardent imagination is 
tempered by a not unple.-ising mid moral melancholv • Ihit, 
though suflicientlv florid in da lion, they me generally free from 
the meretricious ornaments im<l hvperlxile with whah the 
minstrelsy of the hast is usu.dlv t.iinted They turn on the 
vanities and mutahihtv of human life: a l<i|.ic very n.itiiral for 
a monarch who had himself expi-ru need the sir.ingest miitiitions 
of fortune. Tliere is mingled in the lament of the Te/rncan 
hard, however, an Kpa iirean philosophv, whu h seeks relief 
from the fears of the future in the invs of the present. " H.inish 
care," he says, " if there arc ImuhuIs to (ilc.isiirc, the saddest life 
must also have an end Then we.i\c the c h iplet of fl,users, and 
sing thy songs in pr.iise of the all laiwerfiil Cod; for the glory 
of this world soon f.uleth awav. Rejoice m tlie green freshness 
of thy spring; for the d.iy will come when thou shall sigh (or 
these )o\s in v.ain; when the siejure sh.ill pass from thy hand*, 
thy servants shall w mder desolate in thv courts; tliv sons, and 
the sons of thv noMcs sli.dl drink the dregs of disliess. and all 
the pomp of thy virtoiics and tnumpli. stall live only m their 
recollection Vet the rcmemhr.ince of the just shall not pass 
.away from the nations, and the gc,od thou last done shall c\er 
be held in honour. The gciods of this life, its glories, and its 

*'■ Conipijvo lx cantirr..*' il autl, r li.t qu'1rr|. " que 

tArn)>icn havrin ['crrnd t rn Ux i; i’ x Inr. • dr |.r% '* 

p 79) H' tfinni had I'l jix •>! two 0/ in hix muM*tiin 

(C.itilopo. p 84 , and anothr*r hax 'inr/* arm** lo Itfht 

• iMflicult a> thr ta^k may l*^. it hax rgr-r ,trd hv th<* hand of a 

fur fnrnd. who. •.he f.sx adlto the Castilian with sint^tilar 

fid^’Iity, hax xhown a I'r.iro and fl^iihihiv in hrr m' a which 

the Castilian vmsion. and probaMy th** Mriican original, cannot boaat.s-^ 

^/*art a. So t 

• Nimirroij5 xperimenx < f thix ma-. found in 0>iid6*x D^^miinacK^ 
de Arabe;<i en ifla None <1 ih^m tan x’lp'^fior to th«» pUintixe 
str.\inx n( the roval A’cHl^rahman on th<* liiarv pahi* lre«, which te/ituid«Hj 
him of the plea.xant l.ind of hix birth — See Parle cap 9. 
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riches, are but lent to us; its substance is but an illusory shadow, 
and the things of to-day shall* change on the coming of the 
morrow. Then gather the fairest flowers from thy gardens, to 
bind round thy brow, and seize the joys of the present, ere they 
perish.” * 

But the hours of the Tczcucan monarch were not all p.issed 
in idle dalliance with the Muse, nor in the sober contemplations 
of philosophy, as at a later period. In the freshness of youth 
and early manhood, he led the allied armies in their annual 
expeditions, which were certain to result in a wider extent of 
territory to the empire.* In the intervals of peace he fostered 
those productive arts which are the surest sources of public 
prosperity. lie encouraged agriculture above all; and there 
W.I-, scarcely a spot so nide, or a steep so inaccessible, as not to 
confess the power of cultivation The land was covered with a 
liusv population, and towns and cifes sprung up in places since 
deserted, or dwindled into miserable villages* 

* “ hi niP.ire c.inl.mdo 

in imioico insirmn<'nt'> 

Tu df flores 

D.uiza. y fcsif).! 4 Dios que |M>(Dro<;i) 

O df fsla id-Tia, 

Pnrqiip la huiinn.i \ itl i tran'^it'>ria ” 

MS J)E I XTI.ir^XocHITI 

Tlir ‘tontun^'iit. wlut li i<i common onoui-h, is expressed with unctuiiMon 
I'tMuty by the l.iiKlish poet, Ibrnrk. 

(i.itlKT the rosebud wliil-' \tni niav, 

< *ld Fiinc -sidl a-ll\ m j, 

I'lie l.nrost flooer th.il l>l->oins t'».d.iv, 

I I'-iii'Trow may be d\ in^ ” 

And with still nn*itcr l)oaiitv. perhnps. bv Racine, 

” Ki<»ns, chnntons. dit c*“tt'» troupo inn'i'*. 

Dc tlcurs en Ib'iirs. <!•' pluors en plai-siis 
I'romen-'iis n<is desir-s 
Snr I’avemr insens^ qm se fie 
De nos ans pas«ii,'ors |e nombre est iiurrt.iin 
H 4 tttns-n<His anj'nird'lmi d»‘ pnur <b‘ I.i \ it*. 

Otii <1 nous serins di-rnaiiP *’ 

\thai-1h, \cte > 

It IS tnferestnm t<» sc*<* muDr what diff' rent forms the sarno sentiment ix 
develop.Ml In ddb'rent r.tces. ami m different langiMKCS It is an Rpicurean 
sentiment, indeed, but its iinivers.ditv proves its truth to nature 

• S«>me td the proMuct's and pi.tees thus coiupierfd wert* held bv the 
allu'il powers in common. 1 laci'pan, however. t*nlv receiving; one-fift!i of 
the tribute It wa** more usual to annex the vanquished territorv to tint 
one of the two preat st.ites to which it hv ne.arest—See Ixtlilxochill, 
Ihst Chteh MS . rap 38—Zunla. Rapport, p ii 

* Ixtlilxorliitl. Hist Chich . MS . rap 41 The same writer, in another 
work calls the population of Tercuco. at this period, diuible of wh.at it was 
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From mourtcs thus enUincd by t.inc|iirot ami doiimiir 
industry, the monarch drew theine-tns lor tlic hir){e ri>n«uni)tti(in 
of his own numerous household,* and for the costly «oiL> ahich 
he executed tor the Ciin\eni:i c .'nil einbelhOunriii of the 
capital. He Idled it Mith statrb rdi .«.> f>.r his nohlr\, »ho«e 
consUnt attendanie he a'i\i >0% to m . ,.ie ui lii« muit He 
ercitcd a iniii;niiiceiit pile ui hu idiniis atm h might sene l>oih 
for a r<i\al rcMileme and I'T the piihlii ullue*. It exlrnded, 
from easit to nrst, tMrl\e I i:iiil:-d and tinrli four \:iidx, and 
from mirth to viulh. ninr l.iindreii uml Txrntv ei|;ht It «a* 
encoiiiiMX'ied h\ u wall of iinluiini hrul s and leniriil, xix leil 
wide and nine h<i;h fur oiii hdf of tl.r iiiiiinifetiine, iiiiii 
fifteen feet hi,:li ti.i the otlu r l..il( W I'.I.iii this rmloMite wi ir 
two niurts. Ilie oiittr oiu w is used as (he gieal inaiiirt-pl.iir 
uf the Ills , aiiil luntiiiiied to !<i untii ,011,; niii ■ the ( oiiiinisl 
if, indenl. it is not now lin iniiiiur lourt w i> .iiiiuiiiidiil li\ 
the iiiiiiiiil ilaliilnis ami ln.N i-i •.;,><■ Iian wur ,ilwi 
ari'oninunlallolls there for t’l t•l;ll, n anilus tilois, and u 
sp.ii.iiiiis saloon, with a|>ailine’iis 0|ii iii;.|.' into il, foi iiiin nl 
siicnie and poits, who purs ird ij,iir s'.nlirs iii this irinal, m 
met to,;rllier lo hold ronirrsr iiiidir its iiiaillr |Kiitiios I; 
this quirter, .il«o, were k'l-* •! 1 ; a.iliisis, wi,iih f.iiiil 

Ijettir under the Iiiilian iun.is"< th.iii ihi\ hasi snne iiiulrr 

their Kuropi ,111 sin ■ ■ ‘sors 

Ad|ii'ninK this coiiit weir the .|i irtn 1 nis of the kiii;.’ iin hnl 
ini; those fur the ros.il li.iriii a‘ , '-i rath >ii|i|ilird with lir.iiilir- 
Us that of ,111 eisiern si,''m li.i.r u dl- wire iniiii Ini with 
al.ilMsters, 'iiil rn his ti:,ted stniio, or Inn.* with |•olyllll|• 
ta|>estr.rs of sarii'cated fi ithir wuri, I lies led th'< i);li Ion) 
:ir(.iiies, and thrmi'h intin.itr l.divriiiihs oi shnihlnis, into 
g,iri*i ns, wheic Isilhs .nil s,>,rklii,.' ionntains wi'e osri 
«!..idowi*i| hs t.dl cr-''I' >1 ir amt is press Ilir Imsiiis uI 
water sser* will si ked with li h 1' s.iiiuiis kinds iimI the 

iisiai es With hird' |:'‘<ss 'e 111 all t* r (.* mils' pliili. ifci* of the 

al Ihe • "i.inisi, a ■ es', ' ■ tie r'sul rr,i ni« iiiil im 

the n "'.er i.s rM'iaios f>t «<I,lii*« *t II s, 1 ,* iii In* itis, in ilins ti#,« 
del • ilatMl 

■ ]<4i|iieiiuit I has ev*r irteil .l.e , ir1ir',lirs ol ile m.-i, erf emhliiie 
Ilf l‘ie ;mI ire Ir- '.i I' ' e -at arr iii ' V v ' irh rai e iiil II e l.nlmiaii's 
|Kissess|iin the (• ll--ai,.r a*> s-i e f.l ll,e iinns iiiii,,|i e.V*’,}"'* 
taiireat of 1 lire iil.e rja/41 >• e<| I lo ale-iil iiiie hi.l-';r-l |aninas), 
1 744.''00 I'l can'. e I ,!»'•» i jm, ha kels nf alt, |a id^ 

•n llirreili! |e U'.intitv lit caii.e •) even kli.d s». e*al|«.» r ,ai,i,ri,|- rlr 

(Sl-Iiirch Ind 111 a ca,. a>e a|,. Iiil,l>-1hnl |i, 1 Clnh,, 

Ms rap ss 
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tropics. Many birds and animals, which could not be obtained 
alive, were represented in gold and silver so skilfully as to have 
furnished the great naturalist Hernandez with models for his 
work.* 

Accommodations on a princely scale were provided for the 
sovereigns of Mexico and Tlacopan, when they visited the court. 
The whole of this lordly pile contained three hundred apart¬ 
ments, some of them fifty yards square. The height of the 
building is not mentioned. It was probably not great; but 
supplied the requisite room by the immense extent of ground 
which it covered. The interior was doubtless constructed of 
light materials, especially of the rich woods, which, in that 
country, are remarkable, when polished, for the brilliancy and 
variety of their colours. That the more solid materials of stone 
and stucco were also liberally employed, is proved by the remains 
at the present day; remains which have furnished an inex¬ 
haustible quarry for the churches and other edifices since erected 
by the Spaniards on the site of the ancient citv.* 

We are not informed of the time occupied in building this 
palace; but two hundred thousand workmen, it is said, were 
employed on it! However this may be, it is certain that the 

* This cclebiated natumlist was sf'nt by Philip II to New Spam, and 

he employed sovoral years m rompiluif* a volmnmous work on its various 
natural productions, with drawings illustrating them Although the 
government is s.ud to have expended sixtv thousand ducats in effecting 
this great ob|ert. the volumes were not publiNhed till long after the author’s 
death In a mutilated edition of the part of the work rflaiing to 

medical botany appeared at Rome The ongmal MSS were supposed to 
have been destroyed by the great fire in the IvNcunal. not main years after 
I'ortunalelv, another copy, in the author’s own hand, was detected bv 
the indefatigable Mufloz, in the library of the Jesuits’ College at Madrid, 
m the latter part of the last centurv. and a beautiful eilition. from the 
famous press of Ibarra, was published m that capital, under the patronage 
of goNcrnment, m 1700 (Hist Plantarum. I^r.efatio—Nic Antonio, 
HibleUheca Hispana Nova (Matnti, i7<)o), torn 11 p 4^2 ) The work 
of Hernander is a monument of industry and erudition, the more remark¬ 
able as being the first on this difficult subject And after all the additional 
light from the labours of later naturalnts. it still holds its place as a hottk 
of the highest authority, for the j*erspicuitv. tidelitv. and thoroughness, 
with which the multifarious topic.s in it are dneussed 

• “ Some of the terraces on which it stood.” savs Nfr Bullock, speaking 

of this palace, ” are still entire, and covered with cement, very hard, and 
equal in beaulv to that found m ancient Roman buildings Ttie great 

church, which stands close bv. is alne^st entirely bmll of the materials 
taken from the palace, many of the sculptured stones from which may be 
seen in the walls, though most of the ornaments are turned inwards 
Indeed, our guide informed us. that whoever built a house at Tezeuco made 
the nuns of the palace serve as his quarrv ” (Six Months in Mexico, 
rhap 2t >) Torouemada notices the appropriation of the materials to the 
same purpose — Monarch Ind , lib 2, cap 45. 
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Tezcucati monarchs, like those I'f Asia, and ancient K^vpt, h*it 
the control ol ininiense nia'^scs of men, aiui uouKl s^'metimes 
turn the whole population of a romiuercil city, incluihnj; the 
women, into the public works ' —'llie most f;loantic nionummts 
of architecture which the world has wiiucs'hciI wouM nc\er hi\e 
l)cen re.ire<l hv the hands of freemen 

Adjoininj; the palace were lui'Mme< f,,r (i,p kinj;'s child eii, 
who, by his various wu'es, ani"uiite<l to no less than si\tv son-- 
and fifty daughters * Here thr\ weie m-tnu ted in all tl e 
exen ises and accomplishment-, suited to tlair station, a)n,| re 
hendiiif’, what would scarcelv !ind i jdai e in .i roval ediiiMtion on 
the other side of the Atlaiitu . tie arts of woikin;,- in nietal-. 
jewelry, and feather n.os.iK' (hue in e\er\ four months, tlie 
whole household, not eMeptm^' tl.e soinmest, and mcludim' nli 
the officers and .iltend-iiil^ on the kind’s person, a-srmbled lo a 
ffrand saloon of the p.d.iee, to listen to ad ■ ourse from an oi.itei, 
probably one of tlie prievtliood I'lie pnmes, tui tins octasion, 
were all dres-ed in tici/ncfi, the (o.uo t inamd o lure of the 
country. 'I'ln [ireacher bi .-.'ii b\ enlir;'iiii; on the obliyations of 
niorahtv, and of respei t lor the l,■■■ds, evjieii.dK important in 
persons whose r.ink n I'f siitli addition d weiidit to es.iinple 
He occasion.db seasoned ho h"inilv with i perlment appln .ition 
to hiS audience, d .mv meinbi r of it bad bi i n pnili v of a notorious 
delincjtiency. I-'r-im this wide, .me admonii."n tlie nionanb 
himself was not e\ein[)ted, and the or.iter boldK reimndeil bun 
of his p.ir.imount diitv to show respei t for Ins own laws 'Hie 
kinf;. so far from t.ikinp iitnbr.u'e. re-eised the lesson with 
huinilitv: and the audieiue. vse are as-uied, wiie often melted 
into te.irs hv the eloi|iien( e of the pre.u her. 'I Ins curious si cm- 
may remind one of '.inil.ir us.ipis in tlie AsmIk uikI 1 t:\|)tian 
despotisms, where tlie sovereign m i .is,.,nail-. <ondesi ended to 
stoop from his pride of pl.oe, .ind .dlow his ineinorv to be 
refreshed with the ronvii tion of his own mort.dit- ^ It violhed 

* Thu'k, tf* piitiisl) th'* ( hnlr !•' f -r " <’ir '■!!)' tL** -AL -k j-ipftUli' ti 

Vkrrf' cnnip' I! '1 w<*lJ t' i i'' v t \ ^ ihr f i - 'trit) r v» ■ ItfU <J, 

l»i I iltoiir on tl r rov.il i- r 4:i<1 !«},<• y,t ujjrjrti 

w<*r'* providffl ^itti st' r''-> f"r ij.ii.fr u. ll rn** I'lfu. 

Hist C Inch . MS . (ap 4 ^> 

•If the jA.ijlr in Kr'irf.i) rvl tinirl. *rt ii'tlvj.'a'jiV. iKr 

V‘\rrr|^n, It tllll'st hr C' filr‘'rr|. - ^ >! it A' I’.r ».»inr, w,r *I».*I 1 \rf |n 

Mexiro. —rrufir .liupl" af.riul*. f-f a:i\ 'flf .Ir •') (I < n thr part of hi'* t% 

• Thr l-.gvplun priests rnatMjrr/J t'r in a n.^rr r>r..rtlv ^tNlr. ^ii'l 

while they prased that all v-rls ut li.-..h viil ii.o-ht ilnrend on lie 

prince the\ tl re.^ the blame of artii,il h h-i'l-ienm-'-n l.i. im-i Iloo, 

" not bv the bitterneys ol repri-d." Ihielor'i*. " bat by II.e ailuremenl* 
of praise, enticini; bun to a;i horest «-as -a lit'- *' - lab i. cap 7'., 
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tht feelings of the subject to find himself thus placed, though 
but for a moment, on a level with the king; while it cost little 
to the latter, who was removed too far from his people to suffer 
anything by this short-lived familiarity. It is probalile that 
such an act of public humiliation would have found less favour 
with a prince less absolute. 

Nezahualcoyotl’s fondness for magnificence was shown in his 
numerous villas, which were embellished with all that could 
make a rural retreat delightful. His favourite residence was at 
Tezcotzmco; a conical hill about two leagues from the capital. 
It was laid out in terraces, or hanging gardens, having a flight 
of steps five hundred and twenty m number, many of them 
hewn in the natural porphyry.* In the garden on the summit 
was a reservoir of water, fed by an aqueduct that was carried 
over hill and valley, for several miles, on huge buttresses of 
masonry. A large rock stood in the midst of this basin, sculp¬ 
tured with the hieroglyphics representing the years of Nczahual- 
royotl’s reign and his [irmcipal achievements in each.’ On a 
lower level were three other reservoirs, in each of which stood a 
marble statue of a woman, emblematu' of the three states of the 
empire, .\nother tank contained a winged lion, cut out of the 
solid rock, bearing in his mouth the portrait of the emperor. 
His likeness had been executed in gold, wood, feather-work, and 
stone, but this was the only one which pleased him. 

From these copious basins the water was distributed in 
numerous channels through the gardens, or was made to tumble 
over the rocks in cascades, shedding refreshing dews on the 
flowers and oiloriferous shrubs below. In the depths of this 
fragrant wilderness, m.arble porticos and pavilions were erected, 
and b.aths excavated in the solid porphyry, which are still shown 
by the ignorant natives, as the “ Baths of Montezuma! " ’ The 

* *'V vrmtt* ” Davilla Padilla. Histona d«* ).i 

fVoMncia fir Sintiaijo (Nl.idrul, Mof'). lib 2, c.ip 81 This writer, who 
lived III the Mxteenth ccJitnry, c«»tmtrd tlir -iteps hirii«ielf Th<‘se winch 
were not cut m the rock were crntublinR into nims. as iiidred every part ol 
tht’ estabh'.hment was even then far f?one l** decav 

* Oil the summit of the nimmt, according: to I'adill i. stood an imace of 
A coyoil ,—an animal resembling a fox.—which, according to tradition, 
represented an Imlian famous for his fasts It was <lcstroyed bv that 
stanch iconoclast. Ib^hop Zurnarraga. as a relic of idolatry (Hisi dr 
Santiago, lib 3. cap 81 ) This figure was. no diuibt. the emblem of 
Nc 7 ihualcoyotl himself, \vh*Ke name, as elsowloTe noticed, vigtiifted 
** liungrv ** 

* Hullock sneaks of a '* beautiful basin, twelve frot long by eight wude 
having a well five feet bv four, deep in the centre.” etc . etc Whethei 
tnithTies in the bottom of thi'' w* 11 [s not so clear !.atr<d>e describes the 
b.iths as ” two singular basins, perhaps two feet and a half in diameter, not 
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v<uU» descended by steps cut in the liviin* tunic, siid pulisbrd 
so bright as to refim like mirrors.' Towards the bnae of the 
hill, m tlw midtt id cedar grovrt, whose gii;iiiiir htamliei threw 
■ refreshing coolness over ^e verdure in the tuliiiett teexonv of 
the year,* rose the royal vdU. with iu light armdes aiul oirv 
hoUs, drinking in the tweet perfumes of il.r gardens Here ihi 
monarch often retired, to thruw off the luitden of stale, and 
refresh his weaned spirits in the soewiv of Ins favourite wne%. 
reposing during the mwntule heats in tlic einlxiweriiig shaili s nl 
his par.tdise, or niingling, in the coal of t'le evening, in then 
festive sports and dances. Here hr rnu named his iinimitl 
brothers of Uexiio and Tlarii|un, oiul followed the iuidiei 
pleasures of the chase in tin nohle wm<i!, that streitliril foi 
miles arouml his villa, fLuinslunc in all tlmr priineval niajestv 
Here, too, he often rep tired in tiie hitter il.ivs id his life, when 
age had tempered andntinn and uHiled the ardo-ir of his IiIinhI, 
to pursue in solitiide the stuilus of |ll•lll•so|•ll\ and gathn 
wisdom from mediiatiiin. 

The extraonlinary meounls of ilir Tenuran an hilri lure me 
•onfirmed in the mom lit tK reins whu !■ si ill mser Ihe hill of 
Trirotiino), or are half biined N'lealh iis sinfaie. lliey at 
tract little attention, iiiileed, in tlie rouiiirv, where then tnie 
history has long sun e |i,issed into ohlivinn ' while the travelli r, 
whose tiiriositv leails him to the s|)ot, s|iriidates on ihtir 
proltahle origin, aiul. .vs he stiiinhlrs osi r the huge fr.igments of 
sriilptuied porphyrv aiul graiiilf refeis tl.ir, to thi pi unit is i 

IsiriCf* w*»*fn*h I'lf MV »• •fiiirrh liiiSiS'r llMii 1 • 4 dutk iii 

fiiiinp. s.\ M'*nlh% in M^in** ift. KmiM*’ m Ui 7 ' 

Wsiird ipiPsiki nnirh ti> IV ssuiif in 1 * i? I •mtS'sii 

II p 296). d(*rrcn mtli \mImI sirrs .nib | Ii4%v rr«ri\H of ihi 

*' li^rhm ill* li nii<siiii ;**ii l4fi I'lni \ Ifi- '|i.' 

I iriTian (Itiltiwlill hIh »M|*r4 ' Pi*' li4\rUrr* |ii i 

Citrd 11**1 thv liV4*llll ' ,*4l*h Mill \Nl*k l** lliv p 'I'llsM 

*p 4 tii:i 4 •van nilirr c«Ur aiii"ii niiiHv M k«fit 

•iiid ftnir in diai’«Ptvr v#ni 2 nl !••• K 

ol a <.ir.»** »!*in^ llliM il- ^antuiP* W# 11 hi) ivu* 

MarUr nrHiftH I'l Ptiur l•*•la •» im h'H ir» r i»| lli< 

p 4 li<r« ol If/^uc** •!'*• I* • *• 1 **’ h»in<l'» I 4. *1 I itv 1*^1 ^•M|| li% 

vir'it li'rt in duin^l^* Ih^ arnnin*' **1 tlnh iii»l vi *42 hiifp |sM»#b «»f 
tiiiil*er »rrv V. a.Idv i* *1 hp r. .iid ih.i » «»<»•**. 

cm the mcM un^icqrti maW^ i** ii i* o.|.f d*'C S 


• It l* mnrh t*» 1*^ i»,T^H**d 1 * il the <'iif bhooM nni 

take a dreinr iiil*T«*%t in the Indian aiiit*|iiiti*n Mhat mlihl n**l U 
eflrcinl bv a tew h i .ils drawn If'in tr.e idle esiriv o -i soni* M ihe nneh 
botnina l•■»nl, and eiuj+ived in e«f •s slise Ih r* • U'd H>» Mo inl 
Palitina” nl Meiir>' '* 1 , unli.,, i.. «.e a^r bl si I >c bn lietji 
siireetded by om ol a, .1' > 
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races who spread their colossal architecture over the country, 
loM hpfore the coming of the Acolhuans and the Aztecs.* 

Tne Tezcucan princes were used to entertain a great number 
of concubines. They had but one lawful wife, to whose issue 
the crown descended. Nezahualcoyotl remained unmarried to 
a late period. He was disappointed in an early attachment, as 
the princess who had been educated in privacy to be the partner 
of-his throne, gave her hand to another. The injured monarch 
submitted the affair to the proper tribunal. The parties, how¬ 
ever, were proved to have been ignorant of the destination of 
the lady, and the court, with an independence which reflects 
equal honour on the judges who could give, and the monarch 
who could receive the sentence, acquitted the young couple. 
This story is sadly contrasted by the following. 

The king devoured his chagrin in the solitude of his beautiful 
villa of Tezcotzinco, or sought to divert it by travelling. On 
one of his journeys he was hospitably entertained by a potent 
vassal, the old lord of Tepechpan, who, to do his sovereign more 
honour, caused him to be attended at the banquet by a noble 
maiden, betrothed to himself, and who, after the fashion of the 
country, had been educated under his own roof. She was of 
the blood royal of Mexico, and nearly related, moreover, to the 
Tezcucan monarch. The latter, who had all the amorous 
temperament of the South, was captivated by the grace and 
personal charms of the youthful Ilebe, and conceived a violent 
passion for her. Tic did not disclose it to any one, however; 
but, on his return home, resolved to gratify it, though at the 
expense of his own honour, by sweeping away the only obstacle 
which stood in his path. 

He accordingly sent an order to the chief of Tepechpan to 
take command of an expedition set on foot against the Tlas- 
calans. At the same time he instructed two Tezcucan chiefs 
to keep near the person of the old lord, and bring him into the 
thickest of the fight, where he might lose his life. He assured 

* " They are doubtless,” savs Mr Latrobc. speaking of what he calls, 

” these inexplicable nuns.” ” rather of Toltcc than Aztec origin, and. 
perhaps, with still more probability, attributed to a pc<*plc of an ag«* vet 
nuire remote” (Kainbler in Mo^ico. let 7) ** I am of opinion,” savs 

Mr Bullock, ‘‘ that these were antiquities prior to the discovery of America, 
and erected by a people whose history was lost even before the building of 
the city of Mexico—Who can solve this difficulty?” (Six Months m 
Mexico, ubi supra) The reader who takes Ixtlilxochitl for his guide will 
have no great trouble in solving it He will find here, as he might nrobablv 
in some other instances, that one need go little hii;her than the Conquest 
for the origin of antiquities which daim to be coeval with Phoenicia and 
Anaeiit C^>pt. 
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them this had been forfeited by a great crime, but that, from 
regard for his vassal’s past services, he was willing to cover up 
his disgrace by an honourable death. 

The veteran, who had long lived m retirement on his estates, 
saw himself, with nstonbhment, called so suddenly and need¬ 
lessly into action, for which so many younger men were belti i 
fittcdi He suspected the cause, and, m the (.srewill entettain- 
ment to his friends, uttered a presentiment of his vad destiny 
His predictions were too soon verified; an<i .i few weeks placed 
the hand of his virgin hride at her own di'-poeal. 

Neeahualcoyotl did not think it prudent to break his passion 
publicly to the princess, so soon alter the death ol his victim. 
He opened a corre.^pondence with her through a Irinalc lelativ.-, 
and expressed his deep sympathy lor her lov.s. At the s.in.r 
time, he tendered the best con>olation in his [lOwer, by lui olh t 
of his heart and hand. Her lornu r lover h.id Uen too well 
stricken m years lor the maiden to remain lung imonsolabli 
She was not aware of the ywifidunis plot ivainst Ins tile; and. 
after a decent tunc, she w.cs rc.vdv to fom|.\' with her duty, liv 
plai mg herself at the disposal ol her royal kinsman. 

It was arranged by the king, m order to give a more natni.il 
aspect to the affair, and prevent .ill suspnio,, ol the imworlliv 
p.vrt he had acted, that the prinu ss should pn sent hersill ii. 
his grounds at T. zc otrineo, to witness some puhlic cerenmiis 
there. Nczahiialcoyotl w.u, standing m .i h.d< onv of the pala< ■ 
where she appeared, and inquired, as il sltnrk with her U-mit;, 
for the first time, “ wlm the lov.h young cri.iture was, in Ins 
girdens” When his ronruers h.id airg onPd him with lur 
name and rank, he ordered her to Pe londmte.l to the palm. , 
th.it she might receive the ...tiente.ns .lue to her st.ition H.e 
interview was soon lollow,,l hv .i puMu. 


mtcrv 
passHin 


and the marn i-** w:'-s 


f (If'brntul n'li nftcr, wit)i 


great pomp, m the pres, le e .,1 his court, and ol h.s br.Uh.r 

numarchs of M'xieo and il.i'fipan 

This storv, win. h furnish. - so ..hvems a ...unterpart lhat 
of David and Uri.ih, is t.dd with great r.rcumst.antiahty Ulh 
bv the king’s son and gr.in<!s..n, from whose narratives Ixtlil- 
xorlutl derm-.l it 'Diev stigmatise the a.tion as the basest 
.tor's hf.' It is imlced t'e. base n.)t to h .ive 
char.e ter, how. v. r pure in otlur 


in their great an. 
an in.h'lible stain on any 
respects, ami ex.ilte.l. 

The kin> was strict in the execution 
his naiLr disposition led him to temivr justice with mer, y 


of his laws, though 
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Many anecdotes are tuld of the benevolent interest he took 
in the concerns of his subjects, and of his anxuty to detect 
and reward merit, even in the most humble. It was common 
for him to ramble amon^ them in disguise, like the celebrated 
caliph in Ihc Arahian Sighls, mingling freely in conversation, 
and ascertaining their actual condition with his own eyes 
On one such occasion, when attended only by a single lord, 
he met with a Iwy who was gathering sticks’ in a field fur fuel. 
He inquired of him “ «hy he did not go into the neighbouring 
forest, where he would find a plenty of them ” To which the 
lad answered, “ It was the king's wood, and he would punish 
him with de.tth if he trespassed there.” Tlic royal forests were 
very extensive in Te/nico, and were guarded by Uws full as 
severe as iliosc of the Norin.ui tyrants in Tvngland. "What 
kind of man is vuur king? ” asked the nionari h, Milling to learn 
the eflect of th< sc prohibitions on his oun populariis “ A very 
hard m.in," an-.wercd the liov, “ who denies his iwople ahat 
Clod has given them.” Nea.ihualcoyotl iirgid him not to mind 
such .iil.itr.iiy l.iws, but sle.in his slii k-. in the fon l, as there 
was no one presi nt who moiiIiI lietras Inin, but the Iwiy sturdib 
ic'fused, bluntly accusing the rlisguised king, nt the same tine , 
of lieing a ti.iilor, and of wishing to bring him into trouble 
NezsduialcoMitl, on returning to the pil.ice, oriho'd the 
<hild and his p.irents to be summoned U-fon* him 'IIks 
leceiseil the ordets with astonishnient, but, on (iiiiiing tl" 
presence, the Iviv at once recognised the (lerson with whom 
he had discoursed so unccremonioiislv, ami he w.cs fillrrl with 
Ionsternation lie* giMvi-niitured mon.inh, howixer, rehesiil 
his apprihen ions, bv th.inkiiiL' him for the lesson In h.id gisen 
him, and .xt the s,ime tiiin lommended l.i> r(s[x'il foi thi Liws, 
anil pr.iised his p.ireiits for the m.inni r in nlin h tin \ li.id trained 
their son Me then dismissed the ji.iities with a IiIm lal hirgiss, 
.iiid attiTwarils mili<'.ited the seventy of the forest laws, so .» 
to .illoM {lersons to g.ither aiiv wood th-v might fii.il on the 
griNind, if the\ did not meddle with the st,xnding tiinUr 

Another adventure is told of him, with ,i poor wiHiihn.in 
and his wife, who had bio-igbt their little lisad of billet- for 
s.ile to the market-pl.ire of Te/iuco flu* ni.xn w.is bitt>rlv 
l.imenting his h.iril lot. and the difficnlts with which he <.irnid 
.1 Mietehed subsistence, while the m.ister of the p.il,iie before 
whah thev weiestanding h\cd .in idle lif>-, without toil,and with 
.ill the luxuries in the world at his comm.xm! 

He w.xs going on in his nimplaints, when the good wo'ii..’i 
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could they make the heavens and the earth, and man, the lord 
of it. These must be the work of the all-powerful, unknown 
God, Creator of the universe, on whom alone I must rely for 
consolation and support.” 

He then withdrew to his rural palace of Tezcotzinco, where 
he remained forty days, fasting and praying at stated hours, 
and offering up no other sacrifice than the sweet incense of copal, 
and aromatic herbs and gums. At the expiration of this time, 
he is said to have been comforted by a vision assuring him of the 
success of his petition. At all events, such proved to be the 
fact; and this was followed by the cheering intelligence of the 
triumph of his arms in a quarter where he had lately experienced 
some humiliating reverses.* 

Greatly strengthened in his former religious convictions, he 
now openly professed his faith, and was more earnest to wean 
his subjects from their degrading superstitions, and to sub¬ 
stitute nobler and more spiritual conceptions of the Deity. He 
built a temple in the usual pyramidal form, and on the summit 
a tower nine stories high, to represent the nine heavens; a tenth 
was surmounted by a roof painted black, and profusely gilded 
with stars on the outside, and incrusted with metals and precious 
stones within. He dedicated this to “ the unknvu-n God, the 
Cause of causes.” ’ It seems probable, from the emlilcm on the 
tower, as well as from the complexion of his verses, as we shall 
see, that he mingled with his reverence for the Supreme the astral 
worship which existed among the Toltecs.* Various musical 
instruments were placed on the top of the tower, and the sound 
of them, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck 
by a mallet, summoned the worshipers to prayers at regular 
seasons.* No image was allowed in the edifice, as unsuited to 
the “ invisible God; ” and the people were expressly prohibited 
from profaning the altars with blood, or any other sacrifice than 
that of the perfume of flowers and sweet-scented gums. 

• MS de IxlhUncliitl The manuscript here quoted is one of the manv 
left by the author on the antiquities of his country, and forms part of a 
voluminous compilation made in Mexico by father Vega, in 179a, by order 
of the Spanish government —See Appendix, Part a. No a 

• " A1 Dios no conocido. Causa de has causas ”—.MS de Istlilxochitl. 

• Their eariiest tempies were dedicated to the Sun. The Moon they 
worshipped as his wife, and the St.irs as his sisters (Vevtia, Hist Antiq , 
tom. i cap. as ) The ruins still existing at TeoUhiiacan, about seven 
leagues from hiexico. are supposed to have been temples raised by this 
ancient people in honour of the two great deities—Botunni, Idea, p 4a. 

• MS. de Ixtlilxochitl " This was evidently a gong," says Mr Ranking, 
who treads with enviable confidence over the “ suppositos cineres,” in the 
path of the antiquary.—See his Historical Researches on the Conquest of 
Reru, Mexico, etc, by the Mongols (London, iSa;). p. 3to* 
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■pie remainder of his days was diiefly spent in his delicious 
solitudes of Tezcotzinco, where he devoted himself to astro¬ 
nomical and, probably, astrological stuilics, and to mc<ht«tu>n 
on his immortal destiny,—giving utterance to his feelings in 
songs, or rather hymns, of imidi solemimv aiul (mthos. An 
extract from one of these will convev some idea of his religious 
speculations. The pensive tenderness of tlie serses quoted in a 
preceding page is deepened here into a ituniriiful. and even 
gloomy colouring; while the wounded spun, instead of seeking 
relief in the convisi.d s.Ulics of a young and buovant tetn()cni- 
ment, turns for consolation to the world lievond the gnue. 

“ All things on earth have their term, and, in the moNt joyous 
career of their vanity and splendour, their strength fails, and 
they sink into the dust. All the round world is but .i senulebre; 
and there is nothing, which lives on its sur(a< e. th.at shall not he 
hidden and entomlied beneath it. Kisers, tonents, and 
streams move onward to their tlestmation. Not one flows hnik 
to its pleo-snnt source Tliev rush onward, ha-stening to hmy 
themselves in the deep hos. ni of the oie.m. llie tilings of 
yesterday are no more to-day; and the things of lo-ditv shall 
cease, perhaps, on the morrow. Ttie (cii.e'.crv is full of the 
loathsome dust of bodies once rjuiikened by lising souls, who 
occupied thrones, prc.sideii over asseinhhes, mar'Knlled armies, 
subdued provinces, arrogated to theniselvcs worship, were 
puffed up with vain glorious |)omp, and jsower, and rm[)ire. 

“ But these glorie-, have all passed away, like the fearful 
smoke that issues from the throat of I’opoiatepetl, with no other 
memorial of their existence than ti.e rri ord on the page of the 
chronicler. 

“ The great, the wi-o. the v.aliant. the 1» aiitilul,-alas! where 
are they now? Thov arc all miiigleil with the cloil, unrl that 
which has befallen them shall hnp|)en to us; and to those that 
come after us. Vet let us take rourage. illustrious nobles and 
chieftains, true fncmls and loyal suhierts. /r/ ni dsfirr to that 
heaven, where all ts eternal, and (arrupUon (onnot come. Hie 
horrors of the tomb are hut the rra'Ile of the Sun. and the dark 
shadows of death are tinlliant lights for the stars." ' 'Hie my«tic 


■i;i horror del ^epiilao rs li ..n.era cuna i ir.i el, r Is* (niiestas 
sombras. brill.inles luces para I"' .i.u oi • 11- o,n,nal le»t and a SpanWi 

translation of this poem hrst apreared I ' m a i«oik ■ I itanad'a v 

('.alvei (Tardes .^mencaii.is [Me«icn. P 'e>. et -ei) | llie luiemal 

IS in the Otonne t .ricoe. .and le ih. t-.ee-h.r with a 1 rend. h-iv' 

been inserted bv M reniani r,.,npan« in the Appendii to hn tt.m.latl<m 
of Imhlsoehltr- Hist dcs ( hiehmeii es (Pan I pp 

mente. who has also published the Sp^rnnh s-ersxai In bit (.aWla dr 
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import of the last senteW seems to point to that superstition 
respecting the mansions of the Sun, which forms so beautiful a 
contrast to the dark features of the Aztec mythology. 

At length, about the year 1470,^ Nezahualcoyotl, full of years 
and honours, felt himself drawmg near his end. Almost half a 
century had elapsed since he mounted the throne of Tezcuco. 
He had found his kingdom dismembered by faction, and bowed 
to the dust beneath the yoke of a foreign tyrant. He had 
broken that yoke; and breathed new life into the nation, 
renewed its ancient institutions, extended wide its domain; had 
seen it flourishing in all the activity of trade and agriculture, 
gathering strength from its enlarged resources, and daily advanc¬ 
ing higher and higher in the great march of civilisation. All this 
he had seen, and might fairly attribute no small portion of it to 
his own wise and beneficent rule. His long and glorious day 
was now drawing to its close; and he contemplated the event 
with the same serenity which he had shown under the clouds of 
its morning and in its meridian splendour. 

A short time before his death, he gathered around him those 
of his children in whom he most confided, his chief counsellors, 
the ambassadors of Mexico and Tlacopan, and his little son, the 
heir to the crown, his only offspring by the queen. He was then 
not eight years old; but had already given, as far as so tender a 
blossom might, the rich promise of future excellence.’ 

After tenderly embracing the child, the dying monarch threw 
over him the robes of sovereignty. He then gave audience to 
the ambassadors, and when they had retired, made the boy 
repeat the substance of the conversation. He followed this by 
such counsels as were suited to his comprehension, and which, 
when remembered through the long vista of after years, would 
serve as lights to guide him in his government of the kingdom. 
He besought him not to neglect the worship of “ the unknown 

Antiguos Principes Mejicanos (Puebla, 1821]. fpp. 16. 17), calls it the 
'■ Ode of the Flower," which was recited at a banquet of the great Teicucan 
nobles If this l.ist, however, be the same mentioned bv Torquemaila 
(Monarch. Ind., lib a. cap 4j). it must have been written in the Tetcucan 
tongue; and, indeed, it is not probable that the Otomie, an Indian dialect, 
so distinct from the languages of Anahuac. however well understood bv 
the roy^ poet, could have been comprehended by a miscellaneous audience 
of his countrymen. 

* An .ipprosmiatlon to a date is the most that one can hope to arrive at 
with Istiiuochitl, who has entangled his chronology in a manner bevond 
my skiU to unravel. Thus, after telling us that Nezahualcoyotl was fifteen 
years old when his father was slain in 141.8. he says he died at the age of 
seventy-one. in 1462 .—tnstar omnium.—Comp. Hist. Cbich., MS., cap. 18, 
• 0 . 40 

• MS. de Ixthlxochitl.—also. Hist. Chfeb , MS , cap. 40. 
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God,” regretting thntii^ himself had feen unworthy to know 
him, and intimating hu conviction that the time would come 
when he should be known and worshipped throughout the 
land. 

He next addressed himself to that one of his sons in whom he 
placed the greatest trust, and whom he had selected as the 
mardian of the realm. “ From this hour," he mid to him, 

“ you will fill the place tljat I have filled, of father to this child: 
you will teach him to live as he ought; and by your counsels 
he will rule over the empire. Stand in his place, and be his 
guide, till he sltall be of age to govern for himself." Then, 
turning to his other children, he admonished them to live unitetl 
with one another, and to show all loyalty to their prince, who. 
though a child, already manifested a discretion far above his 
years. " Be true to him,” he added, " and he »ill maintain you 
in your rights and dignities." 

Feeling his end approaching, he exclaimed, “ Do not bewail 
me with idle lamentations. But sing the song of gladness, and 
show a courageous spirit, that the n.itions I have sulxluetl may 
not l)clicve you dishc.irlcned. liut mav feel tluil ratli one of you 
is strong enough to keep them in oliedicncc! " Tlie undaunted 
spirit of the monarch shone forth even m the agonies of death. 
That stout heart, however, melted as he took leave of his 
children and friends, weeping temierly over them, while he h.idc 
each a last adieu. When tliey Imd witluirawn, he ordered the 
ofTiccrs of the palace to allow no one to enter it again. .Soon 
after he expired, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the 
fortv-third of his reign > 

Thus died the greatest nionixrrh, and, if one foul blot could 
lie efl.accd, pcrlwps the liest who ever sat u[K)n an Indian throne. 
His character is dekneated with tolerable impartiality by his 
kinsman, the Tcrcuran chronicler. " He w.u, wis<>, valiant, 
liberal; and, when we consider the magnanimity of his soul, the 
grandeur and success of his enterprises, his deep ptilicy, as well 
as daring, we must admit him to have f.ir surpassed every other 
prince and capuin of this New World. He had few failings 
I.'mself, and rigorously punished those of others. He preferred 
the public to his private interest; was most charitable in his 
nature, often buying articles at double their worth of pwr and 
honest persons, and giving them away a^ain to the sick and 
infirm. In seasons of scarcity he was partieularly bountiful, re¬ 
mitting the uxes of his vassals, and supplying tlicir w.inu from 
’ Hht, Cbifb . c»i> 4'>. 
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th(3 royal granaries. He put no faith i#the idolatrous worship 
of the country. He was well instructed in moral science, and 
sought, above all things, to obtain light for knowing the true 
God. He believed in one God only, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, by whom we have our l)eing, who never revealed himself 
to us in human form, nor in any other; with whom the souls of 
the virtuous are to dwell after death, while the wicked will 
suffer pains unspeakable. He invoked the Most High, as Him by 
whom we live, and ‘ Who has all things in himself.’ He recog¬ 
nised the Sun for his father, and the Earth for his mother. He 
taught his children not to confide in idols, and only to conform 
to the outward worship of them from deference to public opinion. 
If he could not entirely abolish human sacrifices, derived from 
the Aztecs, he, at least, restricted them to slaves and captives.” 

I have occupied so much space with this illustrious prince that 
but little remains for his son and successor, Nezahualpilli. I 
have thought better, in onr narrow limits, to present a complete 
view of a single epoch, the most interesting in the Tezxucan 
annals, than to spread the inquiries over a broader, but com¬ 
paratively barren field. Yet Nezahualpilli, the heir to the 
crown, was a remarkable person, and his reign contains many 
incidents, which I regret to be obliged to pass over in silence.' 

He had, in many respects, a taste similar to his father’s, and, 
like him, displayed a profuse magnificence in his way of living 
and in his public edifices. He was more severe in his morals: 
and, in the execution of justice, stern even to the sacrifice of 
natural affection. Several remarkable instances of this are told; 
one, among others, in relation to his eldest son, the heir to the 
crown, a prince of great promise. The young man entered into 
a poetical correspondence with one of his father’s concubines, 
the lady of Tula, as she was called, a woman of humble origin, but 
of uncommon endowments. She wrote verses with ease, and 
could discuss graver matters with the king and his ministers. 
She maintained a separate establishment, where she lived in 

• The name Sttahualptllt signifies “ the prince for whom one h.as 
fasted,”—m alliiMon, no doubt, to the long fast of his father previous to 
his birth (See Ixtiilxochitl, Hist Chtch . MS , cap 4s) I have cxpl.uned 
the meaning of the eipially euphonious name of his parent, Nerahualcoyotl. 
(Ante, ch. 4, p, 65). If it be true, that 

" Caisar or Epamtnondas 

Could ne’er without names have been known to us,” 

it is no less certain that such names as those of the two Teicucan princes, 
so dilTiciilt to be pronounced or remembered by a European, are most 
unfavourable to immortality. 
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sUte, and acquired, b]|her beauty and accomplUlmieni* ereat 
ascendency over her royal lover. With this (as-ourite the 
pnnee earned on a corresprmdence in x-erse,—whether of an 
amorous nature does not appear. At all exents, the offence 
was capital. It xxas submitted »to the regular Iribuniil, who 
pronounced sentenre of death on the unfonunate youth; and 
the king, steeling his heart against all enire.ities, and the voice 
of nature, suffered the cruel judgment to lie carried into execii 
tion. We might, in this case, suv|>ect the influence of baser 
passions on his mind, but it was not a solitary inst.in(e of his 
uiexorable justice toxxards those most nc.ar to him. He had the 
stem virtue of an ancient Roman, rlestitutc of the suiter grarr\ 
which make xurtue attractix'C. When the senteme was carried 
into effect, he shut himself up in his pal.ice for n.anv week**, 
and commamlcd the doors and windows of his son’s residence to 
be walled up, that it might never again l>c occupied * 

Nezahualpilli resembled bis fallier in his passion for astro 
nomical studies, and is said to haxe had an observatory on one of 
his palaces.* He was devoted to w.ir in Ins voutli, but, as he 
adx’anccd in years, resigned himself to a more indolent way ol 
life, and sought his chief amusement in the juirsiiit of his 
favourite science, or in the soft ple.asures of the sequestered 
gardens of Tezcotrinco Tins quiet life w.is ill suited to the 
turbulent temper of the times, and of his Mexican rixal, Monte 
zuma. Tlie distant provinrcs fell off from their allegiance; the 
army rcl.txcd its discipline; disaffection crept into its ranks; and 
the wily Montezuma, partly by violence, and partly by strata 
gems unwortbv of a king, sucreeded in plundering his brotlier 
monarch of some of his most valuable cinmains. Hien it was 
tixat he arrogated to himself the title and supremacy ol emtiemr 
hitherto txirne by the Tczcucan princes, as he.id of the alliance 
Such is the account given by the historians ol tlut nation, who, 
in this way, explain the acknowleilged stqirriority of the Aztec 


* Ixtlilxtichltl, Hilt Cluch . MS, r;»n ^>7 Th^ T»‘/riirjin 

rfCoriH appillinn of thii M'vrfitv In parliruU/ 

in relAlion to hii ^tullv uifi* The %t<.ry, renjinrlinit th« tal»^ of a 

Oriental harem, hai brrn tranM.-it#yl for the .^ppendtt. t. So ^ S^< 

also Torquemada (Monarch Ind . bb a. cap f-6), and Znnta (Kap^-Vt. 
pp 108. loq) H'* HAS th** (mof, m paftieular. of all unpiM rna^iitrd'fn 
They had little favour to eipzect the man who conbl itfft»* the v<tke 
of nature in his own N>v*ni. in olscdience t/> the U«rt. A* 

of a prince who had not his virtue. “ Vehement et in coercendU quid'*!!! 
drlictis immodicus **—Vila Oalha*. tec 0 

• Torntiemada saw the remains of tbit, tthjf panfd fw §u(h. in bl« 
day.—Monarch Ind , lib 2. cap 64. 

I—F. 
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sovereign, both in territo^HlQ^ consklAtion, on tlM bnding of 
the Span^ds.^ . 

Thne misfortunee preset hesvfly on the spirits of Nesahnal- 
pfllU Their effect wu increased by certain glo<nny prognostics 
of a near calamity which wai to overwhelm the country.* He 
withdrew to his retreat, to brood in secret over his sorrows. His 
health n^idly declined; and in the year 1515, at the age of 
fifty-two, he sunk into the grave; * happy, at least, ^t, by his 
timely dratb, he escaped witnessing the hilfilment of his own 
predictions, in the ruin of his country, and the extinction of the 
Indian dynasties, for ever.* 

In reviewing the brief sketch here presented of the Tezcucan 
monarchy, we are strongly impressed with the conviction of its 
superiority, in all the great features of civilisation, over the rest 
of Anahuac. The Mexicans showed* a similar proficiency, no 
doubt, in the mechanic arts, and even in mathematical science. 
But in the science of government, in legislation, in the specula¬ 
tive doctrines of a religious nature, in the more elegant pursuits 
of poetry, eloquence, and whatever depended on refinement of 
taste and a polished idiom, they confessed themselves inferior, by 
resorting to their rivals for instruction, and citing their works as 
ihe masterpieces of their tongue. The best histories, the best 
poems, the best code of Jaws, the purest dialect, were all allowed 
to ^ Tezcucan. The Aztecs rivalled their neighbours in 
splendour of living, and even in the magnificence of their struc¬ 
tures. They displayed a pomp and ostentatious pageant^, 
truly Asiatic. But this was the development of the material, 
rather than the intrilectua! principle. They wanted the refine¬ 
ment of manners essential to a continued advance in civilisation. 

‘ IzUilxochitl, Hist. Chicb., MS., cap. 73, 74. This sudden transfer of 
empire bom the Tezcucans, at the close of the reigns of two of their ablest 
monarcbs, is to improbable, that one cannot but doubt if they ever possessed 
it,—at least to the extent claimed by the patrioUc historian.—M ante. 
Chap, r, p. note, and the corresponding text. 

* Ibid., cap. 7a. The reader will find a particular account of these 
prodigies, better authenticated than most miracles, in a future page of 
this History. 

* Ibid., cap. 73.—Or, rather, at the age of fifty, if the historian is right 
in placmg ms birth, as be does in a preceding chapter, in 1463. (See 
cap. 46.) It is not easy to decide what Is true, when the writer does 
not tue the trouble to be true himself. 

* His oteequles were celebrated with sanguinan pomp. Two hundred 
male and one hundred female slaves were sacrifice at his tomb. His 
body was consumed, amidst a heap of jewels, precious stuffs, and inoense 
on a funeral pile: and the ashes, depoMted in a golden um, were placed 
in the great temple of Huitxilopotchll, for whose worship Uie king, not¬ 
withstanding the lessons of his father, had some partiality.—Ibid., cap. 73. 
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maintained a very respectable position, ilb filled the office of inter¬ 
preter to the viceroy, to which he was recommended by his acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient hieroglyphics, and his knowledge of the 
Mexican and Spanish languages. His birth gave him access to 
persons of the highestrank in his own nation, some of whom occupied 
important civil posts under the new government, and were thus 
enabled to make large collections of Indian manuscripts, which were 
liberally opened to him. He had an extensive library of his own, 
also, and with these means diligently pursued the study of the 
Tercucan antiquities. He deciphered the hieroglyphics, made him¬ 
self master of the songs and traditions, and fortified his narrative 
by the oral testimony of some very aged persons, who had them¬ 
selves been acquainted with the Conquerors. From such authentic 
sources he composed various works in the Castilian, on the primitive 
history of the Toltec and the Tezcucan races, continuing it down to 
the subversion of the empire by Cortfcs. These various accounts, 
compiled under the title of lielaciones, are, more or less, repetitions 
and abridgments of each other; nor is it easy to understand why 
they were thus composed. The Historia Chichemeca is the best 
digested and most complete of the whole series; and as such, has 
been the most frequently consulted, for the preceding pages. 

Ixtlilxochitl’s writings have many of the defects belonging to his 
age. He often crowds the page with incidents of a trivial, and 
sometimes improbable character. The improbability increases 
with the distance of the period; for distance, which diminishes 
objects to the natural eye exaggerates them to the mental. His 
chronology, as I have more than once noticed, is inextricably en¬ 
tangled. He has often lent a too willing ear to traditions and 
reports which would startle the more sceptical criticism of the pre¬ 
sent time. Yet there is an appearance of good faith and simplicity 
in his writings, which may convince the reader that, when he errs, 
it is from no worse cause than national p.artiality. And surely such 
partiality is excusable in the descendant of a proud line, shorn of its 
ancient splendours, which it was soothing to his own feelings to 
revive again—though with something more than their legitimate 
lustre—on the canvas of history. It should also be considered, that, 
if his narrative is sometimes startling, his researches penetrate into 
the iiiy-terious depths of antiquity, where light and d.arkness meet 
and melt into each other; and when everything is still further liable 
to distortion, as seen through the misty medium of hieroglyphics. 

With these allowances, it will be found that the Tezcucan historian 
has just claims to our admiration for the compass of his inquiries, 
and the sagacity with which they have been conducted. He has 
introiluccd us to the knowledge of the most polished people of 
Anahuac, whose records, if pre.served. could not. at a much later 
period, have been comprehendeil; and he has thus afforded a 
standard of comparison, which much raises our ideas of American 
civilisation. His language is simple, and occasionally eloquent and 
touching. His descriptions arc highly picturesque. He abounds 
in familiar anecdote. and the natural graces of his manner, in detail¬ 
ing th.e more striking events of history, and the personal adventures 
of bis heroes, entitle him to the name of the Livy of Anahuac. 
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1 sbftll be obliged to enter hereafter into his literary mente, in 
connwbon with the narrative of the Cceiqueet lor which he it a 
prominent aotbonty. Ha earlier annab—though no one ol ha 
maottsenpts hat be^ printed'^have Iwen diligently ftinlied by the 
Spanah wntera in Mexico, and hberaUy tranlicrred to their {agea; 
and ha reputation like Sahagun’s haa doubtlejss suffered by the fuo- 
cess. Ha Hisiona Ckuhnmeia \s now turned into French by M. 
Temaux-Compans, forming part ol that inestiniaUe »eri«i of trana- 
lations from unpublished documents, ahtch have ao much enlarged 
our acquaintance with the early Amentan hwttsry I have had ample 
opportunity of proving the menu of hu version of Ixthlxcvrhitl. 
and am happy to bear my teatitnony to the h<!elity and elegance 
with which It IS exei.uted. 

Note.— It was my intention to conrlude thi» introductory j*ortion 
of the work w'lth an inquiry into tlir Ovfjfin of tht A/#ri<aN citi/iid 
fion. '* But the general question ol t)ie origin ol the inhabitants ul 
a continent." says IlumlK^dt. " is lieyond the limits pte»ciil>ed to 
history; perha{is it is not even a philowiphic questmii " l or the 
majority ol readers." says I-»vy. ' the oiigin and remote antiquitim 
of a nation can have conquratively httie intrr«*st " 1 he criticism 

of these great wnters is just ami peiiment, ami. on further eon 
sideratiou. I have thrown the ol*vrvaiH»ns on thij* topic, prejtared 
with some care into the Appmdit (/’art 1 ). to whuh who 

leel sufficient curioMty iit the discussion can turn belt re cnlritng on 
the narrative ol the Conmic..t. 




